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— . , 1 ...yifif entm iirtutem amplerftfur tpsantf 
i^rtemva n tollas ^ J UV. bat. 10. v. 111. 

For who would \ir»uo for hers<»lf regard. 

Or wed, without the portion ut reward ’ 

DRYDEN. 

It IS usual with polemical wnlers to object ill de¬ 
signs to their adversaries. This turns their argu- 
xneiAs into satire, which, instead of shewing an 
error m the understanding, tends only to expose tlio 
morals of those they wnte against. I shall not 
act after this manner with respect to the fVee- 
thinkers. Virtue, and the happiness of society, 
are the great ends which all men ought to promote; 
and some of that sect would be thought to hav^at 
heart above the rest \>f mankind, nut supposing 
those who make that profession to carry on a good 
design in the simplicity of their heartsf and ac- 
cordmg to their b^t knowledge, yet it is m^ch to 
be feared, those weU-meaning souls, while they en-<^ 
deavoured to recommead virtue, have in reahtf 
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adTandngr^^iiiAterests of rice; which, as 1 
to proceed from their ignorance of human na> 
fflSe, we may hope» 'when they become sensible of 
their tnistake, they will, in consequence of that 
beneficent principle they pretend to act upon, re¬ 
form their practice for the future. 

The sages, whom I hare in my eye, ''peak of 
virtue as the most apiiable thing in the world: but 
at the same time that they extol her beauty, they 
take care to lessen her portion. Such innocent 
crea?ifrc:^ are they, ^ and so great strangers to the 
world, that they think this a likely metiiod to in¬ 
crease the number of her pdmirers. 

Virtue has w herself the most engaging charms; 
and Christianity^, as it places her in the strongest 
light, and adorned with all her native attractions, 
80 it kindles a new fire in the soul, by adding to 
them the unutterable rewards which attend her 
votaries in an eternal state. Or if there are men 
ofa saturnine and heavy complexion, who are not 
easily lifted up by hope, there is the prospect of 
everlasting punishments to agitate their souls, and 
frighten them, into the practice of Mitue, .and an 
aversion from vice. « 

Whereas your sober free-thinkers tell you, that 
virtue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed; the 
former deserves yo\ir love,* and the latter your ab¬ 
horrence; but then it is for their own sake, or on 
account of the good and evil which immediately at- 
te^ them, and are inseparable from their respec¬ 
tive natures. As for the irtiraortality of the soul, 
or eternal punishments and rewards, those are 
openly ryjiiculed, or rendered suspicious by the 
most sly and laboured artifice. ^ 

I Vvill not say these men act treacherously in the 
causevirtue^ but will^any ooe deny that they 
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act foolishly, who pretfud to the interest 

of it by destroying or weakening the strongest ino« 
tiv(>s to it, which are accommodated to all capa« 
cities, a ltd fitted to work on all dispositione, and 
enforcing those alone which can affect only a ge¬ 
nerous and exalted mind. 

Surely they must be destitute of passion them¬ 
selves, and unacquainted with the force ft hath on 
the minds of otliers, who* An imagine that the 
mere l>eatity of fortitude, temperance, and justice, 
is suflicient to sustain the mind of man in severe 
course of self-denial against ul? the temptations of 
prcAent profit and sensuality. 

It is my opinion that* free-tliin^prs should be 
treated as a set of poor ignorant creatures, that 
have not sense to discover the ejftjollency of reli* 
gion; it being evident those men are no witches, 
nor litcly to be guilty of any deep design, who 
proclaim aloud to the world, that they have 1^ 
motives to honesty than the rest of their fellow 
subjects, who have all the inducements to the ex¬ 
ercise of any virtue which a free-thinker can pos¬ 
sibly have; and besides that, the expectation of 
nev^r-ending happiness, or misery, as the cons^ 
quence of their choice. 

Are not men actuated by their passions? and 
arc not liope and fear 4he most powerful of cot 
passions? and are there any objects which caA< 
rouse and awaken our hopes and fears, like those, 
prospects that warm and penetrate the heart of 
Christian, but are not^^egarded by a free-thinker K 

It is not only a clear point, that a Christian 
breaks through stronger engagements whenever he 
surrenders himself to commit a •crimfnal action, 
and is Stung with a sharper remorse after Ut, than 
a fr^-^hinkiT; but it should even seem tliat a man, 
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ivho believes no future stat^, would act a foolish 
yart in being thoroughly honest. B^or what reason 
ifi there why such a one should postpone his own 

f rivate interest, or pleasure, to the doing liis duty ?• 
f a Christian foregoes some jiresent advantage for 
the sake of his conscience, he acts accountably, 
because it is with the view of gaining some greater 
future godd: but he that, ha\ing no such view, 
should yet conscicntrously deny himself a present 
good in any incident where he may save appear¬ 
ances, altogether as stupid as he that would 
trust liim at such a jihicture. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that virtue is her ow'n 
iresvard, that ^ natural gratilication attends good 
tuJtion=<, which is alone sufficient to excite men to 
the performance' of them. But although there is 
nothing more lovely than virtue, and tfui practice 
cf it is llip surest way to solid natural happiness, 
even in this life; yet titles, estates, and fantastical 
■pleasures, are more ardently sought after by most 
Sneti, than the natural gratifications of a reasonable 
mind : and it cannot he denied, that virtue and in- 
jiiocence are not always the readiest methpds to 
attain that sort of happiness. Besides, the fiiytcs 
bf passion must be allayed, and reason must burn 
.brighter than ordinary, to enable men to see and 
relish all the native‘beautiee and delighir of a vir¬ 
tuous life. And though we should grant our free¬ 
thinkers to be a set of refined spirits, capable only 
of being enamoured of virtue, yet what would be- 
bomU.of the bulk of mankind 4 »\vho have gross un¬ 
derstandings, but lively senses, and strong passions ? 
iVtiat a deluge of lust, and fraud, and violence. 
Would in a Vittle*tiuie overflow the wrhole nation, if 
WL'se advocates for moralify were uni^ersjilly 
b^arkened to! Lastly, opportunities do sometimea 
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offer, in wliich a man may wickedly make his ibf^ 
tunc, 01 indulge a pleasure, 'without fear of tempond 
damage, either in reputation, health or fortune. In 
such ca^es what restraint do they lie under who have 
' no regards beyond the grav<»; the inward, conipunc*^ 
tions of a wieked, as 'i^ell as the ]oys of an upright 
mind, being grafted on the sense of another state*? 

The thought, *■ that our existence terminates with 
this hfe,^ doth naturally choefat the soul in any gener* 
ous pursuit, contract her views, and fix them on 
temporary and selfish ends. It dethrones the reason, 
extingui^ies all noble and hcroio sciitimenis/''and suli- 
jects the mind to the slavery of every pireseni passion. 
The wise heathens of antiquity were not ignorantrof 
this: hence they endeavouri'd by fables, and conjec¬ 
tures, and the glimmerings of nature, to possess the 
minds of men with the belief of a future state, which 
has b^n si nee brought to light by the gospel, and is 
now most inconsistently decried by a few weak men, 
who would have us believe that they promote virtue, 
by turning religion into ridicule. 
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N*56. FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1713.* 


Hittd mentem traa isse polOf qwd prnfuH altum 

Krexitie caput ^ pttuium n more pererrant. CLAl D. 


Wbat profitf us, that we from hca\en deri^o 
^ A soul immortal, and with,looks erect 
Survey the stan*; if, like tlte brutal kind, 
We follow where our passions lead the way > 


rl WAS considering last night, ulien I could not ^leep, 
!how noble a part of the creation man was designed to 
be, and how distinguished in all his actions above 
[other earthly creatures. From w lienee I fell to take 
A view of the change and corrCiption which he has in- 
lifoduccd into his own condition, the groveling appe¬ 
tites, the mean chaiacters of sense, and wild couT'»c<) 
of passions, that cast him from the degree in which 
^Providence had placed him; the debasing himself 
with qualificationB not his own; and his degenerating 
; into a lower sphere of action\ This inspired me with 
Ia mixture of contempt and anger; which, however, 
i^^iras not so violent as to hinder the return of sleep, but 
confused as that came upon me, and made me 
pnd my reflections with giving mankind the oppro- 
[btious names of inconsiderate, mad, and foolish. 

& Here, maihou^ht, where m)r waking reason left the 
^Wlpec^ my fancy pursued it in a dream i ' and 1 
!'{ili8frined myself in a loud soliloquy of passion, railing 
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at my species, and 'walking hard **to get rid c>f tbH 
company 1 despised; when two men, who had ovep^ 
heard me, made up on either hand. These 1 ob*'' 
served h^d many features in common which mighi,> 
occasion the mistake of one for the other in those to* 
whom they appear single; but 1, who saw them to* 
getlier, could easily perceive, that though there was 
an air of severity in each, it was tempe^ with a 
natural sweetness in the one, pnd by turns constrained 
or ruffled by the designs of malice m the other. 

1 was at a loss to know the reason of their joining 
me so briskly: when he, whose appearance displeased 
me most, thus addressed his companion: * Pray, bro¬ 
ther, let me alone, and we ihali immediately see hi|p 
transformed into a tiger.’ This struck me with hor- 
lor, which the other perceived, and,pitying my dis¬ 
order, bid me be of good courage, for though 1 had been 
savage >111 my tfeatment of mankind (whom 1 should 
rather reform than rail against,) he would, however^ 
endeavour to rescue me from my danger. At this I 
looked a little more cheerful, and while 1 testified my 
resignation to liim, we saw the angry brother fling 
away from us in a pa.ssion for his disappointment. 
Being now left to my friend, I went back with him at 
his «lesire, that 1 might know the meaning of those 
words which had so affrighted me. 

As we went along, ‘ To inform you,’ says he, 
‘ with whom you have fhis adventure, my name is 
Reproof, and his Reproach, both born of the same 
mother; but of different fathers. Truth is our com¬ 
mon parent. Friendship, who saw her, fell in Ipvs 
with her, and she.beAg pleased with him, he begat 
me upon her; but, a while after, Enmity lying in 
ambush for her, became the father of him«iwhom you 
saw along with me. The temper of our mother in¬ 
clines us to the same sort of business, the ioforming 
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liMBkind of their faults; but the difTerent complexions 
6 f our fathers make us differ in our designs and com- 
paUy. 1 have a natural benevolence in niy mind 
trhich engages me with friends; and he a natural im¬ 
petuosity in his, which casts him among eneuiies.’ 

As he thus discoursed, we came tu a place whore 
there were three entrances into as many several 
walks, w'hich lay aside of one another. We passed 
into the middlemost, a .plain straight regular walk, 
set with trees, which added to the beauty of the 
place, but did not so clo^e their boughs oNcr head 
as to exclude the light from it. Here as we walked 
I was made to observe, how the road on om* hand 
mw full of ro<*ks and precipices, over which Re¬ 
proach (who had already gotten thither) w'a» furi¬ 
ously driving unhappy wretclus: the other bide 
was all laid out in gardens of gaudy tulips, amongst 
whose leaves the herpeiits wreathed, and at the end 
of every grassy walk the enchantress Flattery was 
weaving bowers to hi it souls aslegp in. We con¬ 
tinued still walking on the middle way, until we 
arrived at a building in w'hich it tcrminatcnl. This 
vtae formerly erected by Tmth for a watcdi-tower, 
from w^henco she took a view of the earth, and, as 
she saw occasion, sent out Reproof, or even Re¬ 
proach, for our reformation. Over the door I 
took notice that q face vyas carved with a heart 
upon the lips of it, and presently called to mind 
that this was the ancients* emblem of sincerity. 
In the entrance I met with Freedom of Speech and 
Complaisance, who had for a long time looked 
upon one another as enemies* but Reproof has so 
happily brought them together, that they now act 
ae friends Vind, fellow agents in the same family. 
Befoi^ 1 ascended the stairs, 1 had ray eyesapuridra 
bf a water w'hich made roe see extremely^ clear; 
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and I think they said it sprung in a pit, from 
whence (as Democritus had reported) they formerly 
had brought up Tnitli, who had hid herself in it. 
J was th^n admitted to the imper chamber of pros¬ 
pect, which was called the Knowledge of Mankind: 
here the window was no sooner opened, but 1 per¬ 
ceived the clouds to roll off and part before me, and 
a scone of all the variety of the world* presented 
itself. • 

But how different was mankind in this view from 
what it used to appear! Methoughl the very shape 
of most of them was lost ] sotnc hdd the heads of 
dogs, others of apes or parrots, and, in short, 
wherever any one took upon him the inferior and 
unw'orthy qualities of other creatures, the change 
of his soul became visible in h*s countenance. 
The strutting pride of him who is endued with bru¬ 
tality instead of courage, made his face shoot 
into the form of a horse^s; his eyes became pro¬ 
minent, his nostrils widened, and his wig untying 
downed down on one side of his neck in a waving 
mane. The talkativeness of those who love the 
ill-nature of conversation made them turn into as¬ 
semblies of geese, their lips hardened to bills by' 
external using, they gabbled for diversion, they 
hissed in scandal, and their ruffles falling back on 
their arms, a succession v)f little* feathers appeared, 
which formed wings for them to flutter with from 
one visit to another. The envious and malicious 
lay on the ground w'ith the heads of different sorts 
of serpents; and notecDdeavouring td erect them¬ 
selves, but meditating mischief to others, tbe^ 
sucked the poison of the earth, sharpened their 
tongues to stings upon the stones, and rolled their 
trains uifjperceivably beneath their habits. ^The 
hypocritical oppressors v^^ore the face of crocodiles: 
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tbeir moaths were instruments of cruelty, their 
eyes of deceit; they committed wickedness, and 
bemoaned that there should be so much of it in the 
world; they devoured the unwary, apd wfept over, 
the remains of them. The covetous had so hooked 
and worn tbeir fingers by counting interests upon 
interests, that tlicy were converted to the claws of 
harpies, arid these they still were stretching out for 
more, yet still seemed* unsutisfied with their acqui¬ 
sitions. The sharpers had the looks of camelions: 
they every minute changed their appearance, and 
fed on sw’arms of fhes which fell as so many cullies 
amongst them. The buljy seemed a dunghill cock : 
be crested well and bore his comb alott; he was 
beaten by almost every one, yet still sung for tri¬ 
umph ; and only the mean coward prick(^ up his 
ears of a hare to fly before him. Critics were 
It^ned into cats, whese pleasure and grumbling go 
together. Fops were apes in embroidered jackets. 
Flatterers were curled spaniels, fawning aud crouch- 
iug. Tl>e crafty had the face of a fox, the slothful 
of an ass, the cruel of a W'olf, the ill-bred of a 
bear, the lechers ucre goats, and the gluttons 
swine. Drunkenness was the only vice that^did 
not change the face of its professors into that of 
another creature; but this 1 took to be far from a 
privilege, for thos^ two reasons; because it suffi¬ 
ciently deforms them of itself, aud because none of 
Ibe lower rank of beings is guilty of so foolish an 
intemperance. 

As I was * taking a view of these representations 
of things without any more older than is usual in a 
’ dream, oi^ in the confusion of the world itself, I 
perceived a concern within me for what 1 saw. My 
eyes^ began to moisten, as if the virtue of ftiat water 
with wliich tk*y were puctiicd was lost for a time. 
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by their being touched with that which arose froio 
p i<«sioii. The cloudfl immediately began to gather 
again, and close from either hand upon the pros- 
•pect. 1 then turned towards my guide, who ad- 
drobsed iumself to me after this manner: ‘You 
have seen the condition of mankind when it« de¬ 
scends from Its dignity ; now theiefore gnard your¬ 
self from that degeneracy hy a modest greatness of 
*<pirit on one side, and a conscious shame on the 
other. Endeavour also with a generosity of good¬ 
ness to make your friends aware of it; let them 
know what defects you perceive are growing upon 
them; handle the matter as you see reason, eith?r 
with the airs of severe or humorous affection; 
sometimes plainly describing the degeneracy in its 
lull proper colours, or at other times letting them 
know,* that if they proceed as they have begun, you 
give them to such a day, or so many months, to 
turn bears, wolves, or foxes, &c. Neither negldd 
your more remote acquaintance, where you see any 
worthy and susceptible of admonition. Expose the 
beasts whose qualities you see them putting olii 
where ^ou have no mind to engage with their permit 
sons. The possibility of their applying thiV is very 
obvious. The Elgyptians saw it so clearly, that they 
mode the pictures of animals expjaiii their minds to 
one another instead of writing; and, indeed, it k 
hardly to be missed, since J^sop took them otil 
of their mute condition, and taught them to speak 
ibr themselves witli relation to the actions of moiH 
kind.’ ^ 

My guide had thus concluded, and I was pro* 
mising to write down what was shown ^le ior tha 
service qf the world, when I was awakened Jtiy a 
zealous old servant of mine, who brought me the 
Examiner, and told me* with looks full of concern^ 
he was afraid 1 was in it again. 
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2itam muUa injusta ac pravajiunt morthus / 

TER. ileaut. Act. iv Sc. 7. 

dow many unjust and irjong things arc authorized by custom I 

[f is of DO small conceKi to me, that the interests 
?f virtue are *supplanted by common custom and 
regard for indifferent things. Thus mode and 
fashion defend the most absurd and unjust proceed¬ 
ings, and nobody is ouf of countenance for*doing 
ivhat every body practises, though at the same time 
diere is no one ^vho is not convinced in his own 
judgment of the errors in which he goes on with the 
multitude. My correspondent, who writes me the 
EbUowing letter, has put together a great many 
points which would deserve serious consideration, 
ss much as things which at first appearance bear a 
weightier aspect. He recites almost all the little 
arts that are used,in the way to matrimony, by the 
parents of young women.' There is nothing more 
common than for people, who have good and wor¬ 
thy characters, to run, without respect to the laws 
of. gratitude, into the most exorbitant demands for 
fiieir children, upon no otheV foundation than that 
which should incline them to the quite contrary, 
Ihe unrese ved affection of the lover. 1 shall at this 
dme^^by inserting my correspondent’s letteib lay such 
offimees before all parents and daughters respectively, 
and reserve the particular instances to be coseider^ 
|n future precautions. 
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TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

SIR,* 

I have for some lime retired my^lf from the toivn 
and business to a little seat, where a pleasant oham* 
paign country, good roads, and healthful ^ir, tempt 
me often abroad; and bein^ a single man, have 
contracted more acquaintance th^ is suitable to^ 
my years, or agreeable to the intentions of retirement ‘ 
I brought down with me hither. Among others, % 
have a young neighbour, who yesterday, imparted 
to me the history of an hpnourable amour, whic|i 
has been carried on a considerable* time with a 
great deal of love on his side, tqid (as he sa 3 ^ 
ne has been made to believe) with something very 
unlike .aversion on the youtfg lady's. But so ma^ 
ters have beon contrived, that be could never get, 
to know her mind thoroughly. When ho was 
acquainted with her, he might be as intimate witfi^ 
her as other people; but since he first declared hitf 
passion, he Jias never been admitted to wait uixm her,^ 
or to see her, other than in public. If he wen^ 
to Jier father’s house, and desired to visit her, 
she was either to be sick or out of the way, 
nobody would come near him in two hours, and 
then he should be received as if lie had committed 
some strange offence. If he asked her father^a 
leave to visit her, the old gentleman was 
If he put it negatively, and, asked if he refu^^ 
it, the father would Answer with a smile, ‘No, X 
do not say so neither.’ If they talked of the fortune, 
he had considered his circumsianoes, and it every 
day din^nished. If the settlements came into de¬ 
bate, he had considered the young gendefhan’e 
estate, %nd daily increased his e;cpectations. 
you XYiu c 
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tlic mother was consulted, she was mightily for 
^ match, but affected strangely to shew her 
cunning in pftrplexing matters. 1 went pfF soom- 
ingly several times, but my young neighbour's 
pafsion was such that it easily revived upon the 
feast encouragement given him; but tired out 
with writing (the only liberty allowed him), and 
receiving answers a| cross purposes, destitute 
of all hopes, he at length wrote a formal adieu; 
but it was very unfortunately timed, for soon 
after he had the long wished-for opportunity of 
finding her at a distance from her parents. Struck 
with the joyful news, :n heat of passion, resolute 
to do any th*ing rather than leave her, down he 
comes post, diasclly to the house where she was, 
without any preparatory intercession after the pro¬ 
vocation 01 an adieu. She, in a premeditated an¬ 
ger to shew her resentment, refused to See him. 
,He in a kind of fond frenzy, absent from himself, 
itnd exasperated into rage, cursed her heartily; 
but returning to himself, was all confusion, re¬ 
pentance, and submission. But in vain ; the lady 
continued inexorable, and so the affair ended in a 
manner that renders them very unlikely evef to 
meet again. Through the pursuit of the whole 
•tory (whereof I, give but a bliort abstract) my 
young neighbour appeared so touched, and dis¬ 
covered such certain marks of unfeigned love that 
I cannot but be heai|||p>8orry for them both. When 
he*was geme, I sat dRrh immediately to my scrutoir, 
to gire yon the account, whose business as a Guar- 
libn, it IS to tell your wards what is to be avoided, 
m well ffi) what is fit to be done. And I humbly 
proppse, that you will, upon this oceasioit, extend 
ymw instructions to all sorts of people concerned in 
of this nature, (whildi of all others do most 
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noarly concern human life) such as parent3» datigh* 
tf rb, lovers, and confidantb of bbtli sexes, 1 desire 
leave to observe, that the mistakes in this eoart»hj]6 
(which fnight otherwise probably have succeeded 
happily) seem chiefly these four, viz. 

1. The father's close equivocal management, so 
***!« always 1o keep a reservation to use upon occasion, 
when he found himself pressed. * 

‘i. The mother's alTectinl to appear extremely 
artful, 

3. A notion in the daughter (who is a lady of 

singular good sense and virtue) that no man can lore 
her as he ought, who can deny any thing her parents 
demand. • * 

4. Carrying on the affair by letters and confi<^ 
dants, without sufHciont interviews. * 

1 tliink you cannot fail obliging many in tliih 
world, bebides my young neighbour and me, if you' 
please to give your thoughts upon treaties of thti 
nature, wherein ail the nobility and gentry of this 
nation (in the unfortunate method marriages are 
at present in) come at one time or other unavoid¬ 
ably to^be engaged; especially it is my humble re* 
que^t, you will be particular in speaking to the fo|« 
lowing mwints, to wit: * 

1. Whether honourable love ought to be men- ■ 
tioued first to the young lady, or h5r parents ? ^ 

% If to the young lady first, whether a man is *, 
obliged to comply with all the parents demand « 
afierwardb, under pain of breaking off dishonour* 
ably ? % ^ 

3. If to the parents fir^t, ^vhether the lover may 
insist upon what the father pretends to ^ve, ana 
refuse to^make such settlement as must incapaeitatd 
him for any thing afterwards; without just imjnita- 
tion of being mercenary, or putting^ a jilight 
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the laily, by entertaining views upon the contingen¬ 
cy of her death i 

4 . What in'll ructions a mother ought to give 
her daughter upcm Mich occasions, and whfll iho old 
lady’s part properly is in such treaties, her husband 
being ahvc ? 

5 . How far a'^oung lady ii in duty obliged to 
observe her nujther’s direc'tions', and not to receive 
any letters or ined‘^age-» Wnlumi hei knowledge? 

b. How far a daiigliter i'* obliged to exert the 
power slie ha*! over her lovir. for the ease and ad¬ 
vantage of lu‘r father and In', family; and how far 
slie may eonsull and ts^deavuur ihe interest ot the 
family ^he is U) inarr) iiiti> I 

7. How far letters and confulants of both sexes 
may reguiiirly be en)j)io)od, and wherein they are 
improper i 

8 . When a >oung lady’s pen is employed about 
settlements, fortunes, or ilic like, wliethcr it be an 
aflVontto give the same answers as if it liad been iii 
the hand-writing of those that instrneted her. 

Lastly, be pleased at your leisure to correct 
that too common way among lathers, of pi^blishing 
ill the world, that they will give their duugj^lers 
twice the fortune they really intend, and thereby 
draw'ing young g(‘ntlemen, whose estates are often 
in debt, into a dflemma, either of crossing a fixed 
inclination, contracted by a long habit of thinking 
upon the same person, and so being miserable that 
W'ay: or else beginning the world under a burden 
they can never get qiiii of. ^ 

^rhus, sage Sir, have I laid before you alt that 
does at |:^esent occur to me on the important sub¬ 
ject oi marriage; but before L seal up iijy epistle, 
I mbst efesire \ou farther to consider, how far 
ttH^aties of this sort come uuder the head of bargain 
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rtnd nale: and whether )on cannot find out mea-' 
bures to have the whole traii*»acted m fairer and 
more oyeu market than at present. How would it 
■ become you to put the laws in execuiion against 
forestalIer«, who lake the \oung things of each sex 
beloie they are exposed to an hoiieNt sale, or the 
W’Oith or imperfection of tlic purchaM* isjLhoroughly 
considered f , 

We mightily want a demand for women in these 
partb. 

I am, ‘•Hgacious Sir, 

Your mosi obedient and 

most humble Servant, 

T. 1,. 


N" 5S. MONDAY, MAY 18, 171J. 


Acc sibif W Ml (riniium ie nfdtrr mundo. 

MVN., 

Not for hintt'flf, but foi the world, be Jne-i. 


A PUBLIC hpirit Is *,o great and amiable a charac'terj 
that most people po'tend to il, and perhaps tliiiik 
they have it in the ipost oi cl inary occurreueeb oidifc. 
Mrs. (.'ornelia Lizard buy» abundance of romances 
for the encouragement ot learning; and Mrs. An- 
nabclla squanders away her money in iTuying fine 
clothes,•because it sets a great many poor people at, 
work. ^ 1 know a gentleman, who drinks vast 
titles of ale and October to encourage our owrt 
Aufactureo: and another who takes his three bottl£i9^f 
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French claret every night, because it brings a great 
custom to the crown. 

I I have been led into this chat, by reading some 
betters u])on rny paper of Thursday was se unight. • 
Having there acquainted the world, that I have, by 
long contemplation and philosophy, attained to so 
great a strength of fancy, as to believe every thing 
to be my own, which ether people possess only for 
ostentation ; it seems that some persons have taken 
it in their heads, that they are public benefactors to 
the world, w'hilo they are only indulging their own 
ambition, or inliriTUties. IVIy fir»t letter is from an 
ingenious author, w ho is a great friend to his coun¬ 
try, because he can get neither victuals nor clothes 
any other way. 


TO NESTOn IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

' r 

SIR, 

Of all the precautions, w'ith wliicli you have 
< instructed the work!. I like that best, whicli is upon 
J natural and fantastical pleasure, because it fails in 
?very much with my own way of thinking. As 
you receive real delight from what creates only 
imaginary satisfactions in others; so do I raise to 
t^jnyself all the comenieiu'ie.s of life by amusing the 
•^fancy of the w^orld. 1 am. in a word, a member 
{of ^that numerous tribe, who write fur their daily 
w'bread. I llourish in a deafth of k>reigu new's; 
I and though I do not pretend to die spleen, I am 
, never so well as in the time of a westerly wind. 
. When it blows* from that auspicious poin^, 1 raise 
to m'yself contributions from the British isle, by 
aUtighting my superstitious* countrymen wiili pnnt- 
^ Qd relations of murders, spirits, prodigies, or mon- 
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<?tcia. According as my rieii^iMties ‘suggest to me, 

I hereby ])io\ 1 (Il* tor inv being The last sunmiei 
I paid a large debt lor biaiuly and tobacto, by a 
Tvonderful desciiptioii of a liery dragon, and lived 
lor ten da)b togethei upon a whale and a mermaid. 
When winter diaus iieai, I generally conjure up 
iny spirits, and have my apiiaritions reaj}y qgaiust 
long daik evenings Ffom Novcnibci last, till Ja-< 
nuar), I lived solely upon murders, and have, smeo 
that tune, Inid a comiort ible siibsisit nee liom a 
plagiJt and a lauiinc I made the Pope piy for 
my beef and mutton last Ijcnt, out ol pure spiu to 
the Romisii religion , and present my good fnei^ 
the King of Sweden finds me in clean^bntii, and iho ^ 
Muin gets nu tmlit at the tavern ^ 

^rik astonishing attoiints that J ie< ord, I 
Usually onb\eii with woodin cuts, and the like pal¬ 
try embellishments 'Duy adminislti to the curio¬ 
sity ol my it.llow-&iib)i cts, and not only advance 
leligion and V iKui but take restless spiritb oil irom 
meddling with the public afiaiis I theieforo can¬ 
not think inysc If an uselcsb buiden ujion earth . and 
that I may still do the more good m iny generatiou, 

1 ahull give the world, m a short time, an hibtory 
ut my bto, studies, maxims, and achievements, 
provided my bookseller advances aground sum for my 


copy. 


I am, Sir, yours. 


The second is from^an old friend of mine m the 
country, who fancies that he w perpetually doing 
good, because he cannot live without drinking. 

Ol0*Iron, ^ 

We >ake thy papers in at the Bowling- 
Green^ where the country gentlemen meet every 
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Tuesday, and we look Uf)oii thee as a coinriical dog. 
Sir Harry was hugely pleased at thy fancy of grow¬ 
ing rich at other folks’ cost; and for my ow;i part, 1 
like my own way of life the better, since I find I do* 
my neighbours as much good as myself. I now 
smoke my pipe with the greater pleasure, because 
my wife oays, she likes n well enough at second 
hand; and drink stale, beer the more hardily, be¬ 
cause unless I will, nobody else does. 1 design to 
stand for our borough the next election, on purpose 
to make the squire on the other sidti tap lustily for 
the good of our town; and have some thoughts of 
trying to get knighted, 'because our neighbours take 
a pride in sa'ying, they have been with Sir such a 
one. * 

I have n pack of pure slow hounds against thou 
coinest into the country* and Nanny my fat doe 
shall bleed when we have thee at llawthorn-hall. 
Pr’ythee do not keep staring at gill coaches, and 
stealing necklaces and trinkets from people with thy 
looks. Take my word for it, a gallon of my October 
will do thee more good than all thou canst get by fine 
sights at London, which 1 will engage thou msy’st put 
in the shine* of thine eye. * 

1 am, Old Iron. 

thine to command, 

Nic. Hawthorn, 


The third is from a lady w^ha is going to ruin her 
family hy coaches and liveries, purely out of com¬ 
passion to us poor people that cannot go tq the price 
of them. 


* i. e. And never ace the worse for it. A* 
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SIR, 

I am a lady of birth and fortune, but never knew, 
.until las^ Thursday, that the splendour of rnyetjuipage 
was so beneficial to my country. I will not deny 
that I have dressed for some ycar-i out of the pride of 
my heart; but am very glad that you have so far 
settled iny conscience in that particular, thatT can now 
look upon my vanities ns so* many virtues. Since I' 
am satisfi(?d that my person and garb give pleasure to, 
my fellow-creatures, I shall not iliink the three hours 
business 1 usually attend at my toilette, below the 
dignity of a rational soul. 1 am content to sufier great 
torment from my stays, that my shajtp may appea^V 
graceful to the eyes of others; and often mortify my¬ 
self with fasting, rather than my fatfiess should give 
distaste to any man in England. 

I am making up a rich brocade for the benefit of 
mankind, and design, in a little time, to treat the town 
with a thousand pounds worth of jewels. I have or¬ 
dered my chariot to be new painted for your use, and 
the world’s; and have prevailed upon my husband to 
present ^ou with a pair of Flanders mares, by driving 
them every evening round the ring. Gay pendants for 
my ears, a costly cross for my neck, a diamond of tile 
best water for my finger, shall be purchased at any 
rate to enrich you; and I am resolved to he a patriot 
in every limb. My husband will not scruple to oblige 
me in these trifles, since 1 have persuaded him, from 
your scheme, that pin money is only ho much set 
apart for charitable \ 4 se 3 . You see, Sir, how tJx- 
pensive you are to me, and I hope you will esteem 
me accordingly; especially when I assurq,,you that 
r am, as far as you can see me, 

Entirely your’s, • 

• Clcor^u 
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N'-SS. TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1713. 


Sic }ionor et nomen tHoinh talibus alque 
Carmtnibus venit. — . . 

HOK. Ars PoeL vcr. 400. 

So ancient id the pedigree of verse^ 

And so divine a poet^s function. ROSCOMMON. 

^iiE tragedy Cato has increas(*d the number of 
iny correspondents, but none of them can take it ill, 
that I give tin* prelereiice to the letters which come 
from ii learned body, and which on this occasion 
may not improperly be termed the Plausus Acade- 
mici. The first is from my Lady Lizard’s youngest 
son, who, (as 1 mentioned in a former precaution) 
is fellow of All-souls, and applies himself to the 
study of divinity. 

sin, 

I return you thanks for your present of Cato: 
I have read it ove^ several times with the greatest at¬ 
tention and pleas\ire irtiaginable. You desire to know 
my thoughts of it, and at the same lime compliment 
me upon my knowledge of the ancient poets. Per- 
hi(ps you may notallow me t> be a good judge of 
them, when 1 tell you, that the tragedy of Cato ex¬ 
ceeds, in my opinion, any of the dramatic pieces of 
the ancit-«ts. But these are books I have some time 
since laid by • being, as you know, engaged in the 
reading of divinity, and conversant chiefly in the 
|)oetry of the truly inspired^ writers. I scarce thought 
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any modern tragedy rould have mixed suitably with 
such serious studies, and little imagined to have 
found siych exquisite poetry, much less such exalted 
Sentiments of virtue, in the dramatic performance of 
a contemporary. 

How elegant, just and virtuous is that reflectiou of 
Portius! • 

* The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 

VuzzXed in inazes^ and perplex’d ^ ilh ci rors; 

Onr understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search; 

Nor sees with bow much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular codfusioii euds^ 

Cato's soliloquy at the beginning of the fifth act itj 
inimitable, as indeed is almost every thing in the whole 
play: but what 1 would observe, by particularly 
pointing at'these places, is, that such virtuous and 
moral sentiments were never before put into the 
mouth of a British actor; and I congratulate my 
countrymen on the virtue they have shown in giving 
them (as you tell me) such loud and repeated ap¬ 
plauses. * They have now cleared themselves of the 
imputation" which a late writer had thrown upoar 
them in his 50%d speculation. Give me leave to 
transcribe his words. ' 

‘In the first scene of Terence's play, the Self* 
Tormentor, when one of the old men accuses the 
other of impertinence ior interposing in his affairs, 
he answers, ‘ 1 am a min, and cannot help feeling 
any sorrow that can arrive at man.’ It is said this 
sentence was received with universal applaus(ii» There 
cannot be a greater argument of the general good 
. understanding of a people, than a sudden consentfto 
give their •approbation of a sentiment which has no 
emotion in it. 
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‘If it A\oic<^pokpn \vitli np^el so «>kiM in the 
actoi, the inunrni of uttirin^ th i 1 n nt« me could 
h.i f nothing in it uhiih lOiiUI ^tnkc a \) Jiut peo¬ 
ple of lu guaUsthuin nitf. nay p( opU lUgant and 
skil 111 111 ob^trv >tions upon it It is p<)-">,ble he 
mif'ht hi\e laid his him! oi his breast, and uiih a 
winning iri«inua im in hi-couiitiname, <.\pits'^ed to 
his ueiffliboui that Iw \a*' a ni i* vvl u made his case 
his own >ti I will tngagt a pla\ii in i ovint-gar- 
den might lot sm li an attitmie a il ou-.and hirts be¬ 
fore he would havt b» i n n gardi i ’ '1 htfce oh-( rva- 

tions in fa\onr of the Ifoinaii |(opU, nuy now be 
*Ver) jusll\ apj)ii(.d to oui own nation 

‘ Hi r* w 1 11 T hoM If ilic 11 ’s a i>«m (r -iboi e iis, 

(And tint Ih ii dl n ituit iiit- duud 
Uliiuivh <11 htr >inik**) lie must •Uh lit iti > rL'ie, 

And that wtiK h lU di Ilyins ii iiiu-t he hap p\ ’ 


This wdl he .dlowed. 1 hope, to bf as \irtuous 
u scntinitiit as tint whulilu (jutitt*. out ol Ptrtnee: 
and the geneial ipplaust with wliuh (you sajj it 
wasreriivul must (ertiinU miki ihi-wliter (not- 
wuhstamiiiig Ins gn. it as-uramt in pronouncing 
upon our ill tast») altei his opinion of his countrj- 
nien 

Our poetiv, 1 bilie^e, and not our morals, lia‘< 
been gtmiallv worse thin that of (lie Itomanb, for 
it IS plain, when we ran e(|ud the b(*ist diamatic ptr- 
Ibnnnnce ol that polite agij' a Ibitish audience may 
vie with the Uomim tluaiu in the \ntue of their 

applair*'s 

Howtwer difftient in other things our opinions 
ma\ be, ab parties airree in doing honobr to a man 
who IS an honour to our count!) How are our 
hearts Tit armed by this eikccllent tragedy with the 
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lov(' of liberty, and our constitutioh ! How irro- 
si'^tihle is virtue in the character of Cato! Who 
would not say with the Numidian prince to Marcia, 

* rn gaze for ever on thy gorthke father, 

Tran'fplanting, one by one, into iny life 

His brigiit perfections, till 1 sli'iie hkc him.’ 

Home liorsflf received not so f^reat advantifges from 
her patriot, as Britain will from this admirable re- 
prestmttiiion of him. Our British t^ato improves 
our language, as well as our morals, nor will it be iu 
the power of tyrants to rob us of him, (or to use the 

la^t line of an epigram to the author) 

• • 

* In vain your Cato stabs, he cannot Uie^ 

1 am, Sir, • 

Vour most obliged 

Oxon. A11 -‘!ouI:.’C ol. humble Servant, 

William Lizard. 

. Oxon, ClirisUChurch, May 7. 

Mr. Ironside, 

\ 

You. are, I ])erceive, a very wary old fellow* . 
morn raulious than a late brother-writer of yours, 
who at the rehearsal of a new play, would, at tl^ 
hazard of his judgment, endeavour to prepost^ess 
the town in its favour; whereas you very pru¬ 
dently waited until the tragedy of Cato had gained 
an universal and irresistible applause, and then • 
with great boldness^venture to pronounce your’ 
opinion of it to be the same with that of all 
mankind. I will leave you to consider whether 
such a conduct becomes a Guardian, whe^ought to 
point ou^ to U6 proper entertainments, and instruct 
us wheri to bestow our applause. However, in so 
plain a 'case we did nol wait for your directions j 
VOL. xvn. D 
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and I must tell you, that none here were earlier or 
louder in their praises of Cato, than we at Christ¬ 
church. This may, I hope, convince you, that 
ire do not deserve the character (whichenvious 
dull fellow's give us) of allowing nobody to have 
wit or parts but those of our own body, especially 
when 1 le{ you know that we are many of us, 

Your utFeclionate 

humble Servants. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE. ESQ. 

Oxon. Wad. Coll. Mat/ 7. 

‘ Mr. Ironsidf., 

Were the seat of the muses silent while London 
IS so loud in their applause of Cato, the Uni\er- 
sity’s title to tliat name might very well be sus¬ 
pected ;—in justice therefore to your alma mater, 
let the world know' our opinion of that tragedy 
here. 

The author's other works had raised our ex¬ 
pectation of it to a vary great height, yet it ex¬ 
ceeds whatever w'c could pi'omise ourselves from 
so great a genius. 

Caesar will no longer be a hero in our decla¬ 
mations. 'rhis tragedy has at once stripped him of 
all the flattery and false colours, which historians 
and the classic authors had thrown upon him, and 
W'e shall fur the future treat him as a murderer of 
the best patriot of his age, a destroyer of the 
liBorties of his country. Cato, as represented in 
th^ scenes,^wilI cast u blacker shade on the me¬ 
mory of'lhat usurper, than the picture of him did 
Upon his triumph. Had this finished j^dramatic 
jpiede appeared some hundred years ago, Caesar 
would imre lo^t so many centuries of fame, and 
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inonarchs had' aisdained to let themselves be called 
by his name. However it will be an honour to tite 
times we live in, to have had such a work prodiu^d 
in thein^ and a pi^etty speculation for posterity to 
observe, that the tragedy of Cuto was acted with 
general applause in 1713. 

I am» Sir, ^ 

Your most humble Servant, 65rc. 

A. B. 

P. S. The French translation of Cato now in the 
press, will, 1 hoj»e, be in Jisum DefphuiL 
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Aihil legehat guud non, excerperct. PLIN. Epbt. 

]Ie pick’d sumething out of ev«ry tiling he read. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

There is nothing in which men dot^eive them-, 
selves more ridiculou^y, than in the point of read-," 
ing, and which, as it'is commonly practised under’ 
the notion of improvement, has less advantage. 
The generality of readers who are fde^d with 
wanderinig over a Dumber of books; almost at the 
same insiaat, or if confined to one, who pursue the 
author v^ith much hurry and impatience to his last 

D 2 
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page, must without doubt be allowed to be notable 
digesters. This unsettled way of reading naturally 
floduces us into as undetenninod a manner of think¬ 
ing, whirh unprofitably fatigues the imagination, 
when a continued chain of thought would probaldy 
produce inestimable conclusions. All authors are 
eligible qjther for their matter, or style; if for the 
first, the elucidation and (iisposilion of it into pro¬ 
per lights ought to ciiiploy a jmlicious reader ; if 
tor the last, he ought to observe hu\\ some com¬ 
mon W'ords are started into a new signification, 
how such epithets are beautifully rec(iriciled to 
things that seemed iiu’ 4 )m[iatible, and must olten 
remember tht'*w]jole structure of a period, because 
by the least transposition, that assemblage of words 
which is called a style, becomes utterly annihilated, 
'riie swilt dispatch of common readers not only 
eludes their memory, but Ix'trays their apprehen¬ 
sion, when the turn of thought and expo «ision 
would insensibly grow natural to them, would they 
but give themselves time to receive the impression. 
Suppose wo fix one of these readers in an easy 
chair, and observe him passing through,a book 
with a grave ruminating face, liovv ridiculousl) must 
ho look, if wc desire him to give an account of an 
author he has just read over! and how unheeded 
must the general cliaractor of it be, when given by 
one of these serene unobaervers ! The common do- 
• fence of these people is, that they have no design 
, in reading but for pleasure, Avhich I think should 
'falher arise from the reflection and remembrance 
' of what one has read, than from the transient «alis- 
' faction t f what one does, and we should be pleased 
proportionably ‘ as wo are profited. Tt is^ prodigi¬ 
ous %rrogance in any one to imagine, that by one 
hasty course through a book he can fully enter into 
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the soul and secrets of a writer^ whoise lift* perhaps > 
has been busied in the birth of such production. 
Books that do not innuodiately concern some pro¬ 
fession /»r science, arc generally run over as mere 
empty eiitertaimnentH, rather than as matter of 
improvement; though, in iny opinion, a refined 
speculation upon morality, or liislory, requires as’ 
much time and capacity to collect and^digest, as 
the most abstruse treatise of any profession ; and 1 
til ink, besides, there can be no book well written,.* 
but what must necessarily improve the understand- ' 
ing of the jx-ader, even in the very profession to 
which he applies himself. For to reason with 
strength, and express himSelf w'ith gropriety, must 
equally cxinccrn the divine, the physician, and the 
lawyer. My own course of looking into books has 
occasioned these reflections, and the following ac¬ 
count may suggest more. 

Having been bred up under a relation that had 
a pretty large study of books, it became my pro¬ 
vince once a week to dust them. In the perform* 
ance of this my duty, as 1 was obliged to take 
down every particular book, I thought there was 
no way to deceive the toil of my journey through 
the different abodes and habitations of these authors 
but by reading something in every one of them; 
and in this manner to make my passage easy from 
the comely folio in the upper shelf or region, even 
through the crowd of duodecimos in the lower. 
By frequent exercise^l became so great a proficient 
in this transitory application to books, that I could 
hold open half a dozen small authors in my hand,' 
grasping them with as secure a dexterity a^ a drawer 
doth his glasses, and feasting my curious eye with’ 
all of t&em at the same instant. Through sthese: 
methode the natural irresolution of ipy youth waa 
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mucb stren^iftliened, and having no leisure, if I 
had liad inclination, to make pertinent observa* 
tions in writing, I was thus confirmed a very early 
warnUirur. When 1 was sent to Oxford, my chiofest 
expense run upon books, and my only considera- 
lion in such expense upon numbers, so that you 
may be sure I had what they call a choice collection, 
sometimes buying by tin pound, sometimes by the 
dozen, at other times t>y the hundred. For the 
more pleasant use of a multitude of books, 1 had, 
by frequent conferences witlj an ingeniou‘» joiner, 
contrived a nmehine of an orbicular structure, that 
liad its particular receptions for a dozen authors, 
and which, w ith the leaj?t touch of the finger, would 
whirl round, and present the reader at once with 
a delicious vie^ of its full furniture. Thrice a day 
did I cliange, not tmly the books, but the lan¬ 
guages ; and had used my eye to '^uch a quick suc¬ 
cession of objects, that in the nmst precipitate twirl 
1 could catch a sentence out of each author, us it 
passed fleeting by me. 'rhus my hours, days, and 
years, flew unprofitultly away, but yet were agree¬ 
ably lengthened by being distinguished with this 
endearing variety ; and 1 cannot but tlunlv myself 
very fortunate in my contrivance of this engine, 
with its several new editions and amendments, 
which have contributed so much to the delight of 
all studious vagabonds. When T had been resident 
the usual time iit Oxford that gains one admission 
into the public library, I was the happiest creature 
oiw earth, promising to myself*l[nost delightful travels 
' through tins new world of literature. Sometimes 
you might see me mounted upon a ladder, in search 
^of some Arabian manuscripts, which had slept in a 
cert«»in corner nudisturlted for many yea^fe. Once 
had the mislortuue to full from this eminc«ice> and 
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catching at the chains of the books, was seen hang-", 
ing in a very incrr) |)0'4ture, with two or three larijo 
folios rattling about my neck, till Uie liumaiui) ot' 
Mr. Crali^^' the librarian discntangietl us. 

' As I always held it necessary to read in publio 
places, by way of ostentation, but con'd not pos¬ 
sibly travel with a iil)rary in my poclvcts, i took 
the following methoii to gratlly tin- ernHUtry of 
mine. 1 contrived a little vockei-ijook, each leaf 
of which was a diiferent author, so ihai my wander^ 
ing was indulged and concealed within the same in- 
closure. 

This extravagant humour, whitih should seem 
to pront>unce mo irrecoveri?ble, had the contrary 
efftfci; and my hand and (^yc being ftius contiiied. 
to a single book, jn a little tiim* rcLMjnciled me to 
the perusal of a .single author. However, J clioso 
such a tone as hud as little connexion as possible, 
turning to the Proverbs of Solomnn, where tho 
best instructions are thrown together nr (he mo'it 
beautiful range imaginable, and wliero £ found all 
that variety which 1 had before sought in so many 
different authors, and which was .so necessary to 
beguile iny attention. Hy tin;s(‘ pn»per degri*t*s, I 
have made .so glorious a reformation in my studies, 
that I can keep company with I'ully in his most ex¬ 
tended periods, and work terough the cont'iitied 
narrations of the most prolix liistorian. 1 liow 
read nothing without making exact collHct.yus, 
and shall shortly give^i^the wyjrld an instance of this 
ill the publication of tha following discourses, flip 
first is a learned contruver-jy about the existence of 
griffins, in which I hope to couvmce the ivorid, that 
notwithstanding such a mixed creature has )^eeu al-* 

iS 

* Though Oxford is mentiontid in the text, this seems t</be 
an oblique Arokv at Dr. Beiiti<;y. 
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Jow€d by ^llan, SolinuR, Mela, and Herodotus, 
that they have been perfectly mistaken in that maU 
ter, and shall support myself by the authority of 
AI bonus, Pliny, Aldrovandus, and Matthias Mi- 
cljovius. which two last have clearly argued that 
animal out of the creation. 

The si‘cond is n treatise of sternutation or sneezing, 
with the* original custom of saluting or blessing upon 
that motion ; as also with a problem from Aristotle, 
showing why sneezing from noon to night was in¬ 
nocent enough, from night to noon extremely un¬ 
fortunate. 

The third and most curious is my discourse upon 
the nature of the lakc^ AsphalliU's, or the take ol 
Sodom, being a very careful inquiry whether brick¬ 
bats and iron*will swim in that lake, and feathers 
sink ; as Pliny and Mandcville have averred. 

The tliscussing these difficulties without pbrplexiiy 
or prejudice, the labour in collecting ana collating 
matters of this nature, will, 1 hope, in a great 
measure atone for the idle hours 1 have trifled away 
in matters of less importance. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humblc'Scrvant 
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■—Prmiiqiif V rati\l'rrarum 
IncalutSiCputem mncnlntum fermnin 

OVID. MKT. XV. 10 

• 

Til* essay of blrunly f asts on brutes hepran, 

And after foi;;'d the sword tu murder man. 

, DRYDEy. 

1 tannot think it extrav;i£rant to imaffiiio, that 
iiKiiikind aio no hss in piopurtion afvonntablo lor 
the ill jisi* ol tUoir tloniinion o\<;v rrealuris of th« 
lower rank oF beings, than for the exercise of 
tyranny over thinr own species. 'Hie more entir ly 
the inferior creation is submitted to inir power, the 
more answerable we should >eein for our misma¬ 
nagement of it ; and the rather, as the very condi- , 
tion of nature renders these creatures incapable of 
receiving any recompence in another life for llieir ill 
Aeatment in tliis. , 

It is observable of those noxious animals, which 
l;a\e qualities most powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us unless 
provoked or necessitated by hunger. Man, on the 
other hand, seeks out .'teid pursuc's even the ino&t in- 
oifeiisive animals, on purpose to persecute and de¬ 
stroy them. 

Montaigne thinks it some reflection upon.human 
nature itself, that f'W people take delight in seeing 
beasts caress or play together, but almost evdry 
one is plc'ased to see thcjn lacerate and worry ono 
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another. I am sorry this temper is become almost 
a dislingiiishing character of our own nation, from 
the observation which is made by foreigners of our 
beloved pastimes, bear-baiting, cock-fighiiBg, and 
the like. We should find it hard to vindicate the 
destroying of any thing that has life, merely out of 
wanlonpess; yet in this principle our children are 
bred up, and one of the first pleasures we allovv 
them is the licence * of infiicting pain upon poor 
animals; almost as soon as we are sensible: wdiat* 
life is ourselves, we make it our sport to take it 
from other creatures. 1 cannot but believe a very 
good use might be m^de of the fancy which chil¬ 
dren have fjr birds and insects. Mr. Locke takes 
notice of a mother who permitted them to her chil¬ 
dren, but rewarded or punished them as they treated 
them well, or ill. 'riiis was no other than,entering 
tliein betimes into a daily exercise of humanity, and 
improving their very diversion to a viitue. 

1 I'aney tuo, some advantage might be taken of 
the common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky 
to destroy some sorts of birds, as swallows or mar- 
tins: this opinion might possibly arise JVom the 
coiifultMice bir<ls si'em to put in us by build¬ 

ing under our roof'^. so tliat it is a kind of violation 
of the laws of hospitality, to murder them. As for 
robin-red-breasts in particular, it is not improbable 
they owe tlieir security to the old ballad of the Chil¬ 
dren ill the Wood. However it be, 1 do not know, 
I say, why this prejudice, woil improved and carried 
as tar as it would go, might not be made to conduce 
to the preservation of many innocent creatures, 
which ^ '.re now exposed to all the wantonness of an 
ignorant barbarit). « 

^'here are other animals that have the misfor- 
:^UKie, for no qvnnner of < reason, to be treated an 
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common enemies wherever found. The conceit 
that a cat has nine lives, has cost at least nine lives 
ill ten of the whole race of them. Scarce a boy in 
the streets* but has in this point outdone Hercules 
himself, who was famous for killing a monster that 
hai but three lives. Whether the unaccountable 
animosity against this useful domestic may be any 
cause of the general persecution of owls (who ari* a 
sort of feathered cats), or whetfier it be only an un¬ 
reasonable pique the moderns have taken to a 
serious countenance, I shall not determine. Though 
d am inclined to believe the former; since 1 oh- 
serve the sole reason alleged for the destruction 
of frogs, is because they are like toads. Yet, amidst 
all the misfortunes of these unfriended, creatures, it 
is some happiness that we have not yet taken a 
fancy to .cat them: for should our countrymen re¬ 
fine upon the French never so little, it is not to bo 
conceived to what unheard-of torments owls, cats, 
and frogs may be yet refwjrved. 

When we grow up to men, we have another suc¬ 
cession of sanguinary sports; in particular, hunting. 
1 dare not attack a diversion which has such autho¬ 
rity and custom to support it; but must have leave 
to be of opinion, that the agitation of that exercise, 
with the example and number of the chasers, not 
a little contribute to resist those checlcs, w'hich com¬ 
passion would naturally suggest in behalf of the 
animal pursued. Nor -.shall 1 say^ with Monsieur 
Fleury, that this sport*lis a remain of the Gothic 
barbarity. But 1 must animadvert upon a certain 
custom yet in use with us, and barbarous enough 
to be derived from the Goths, or even the Scyv.tians; 
I mean tha* savage compliment our huntsmen pass 
upon ladies of quality, who are present at the d^'A 
of a stag, when they put the knife in their hands to 
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cut. the throat of a helpless, trembling and weeping 
creature, 


-Huesluque cruenlust 

Atqye implorantt 

——Tl.at lies beni''»lh the knife, 

Lpok$ up, and from Iut butcher bcijj. her bfe.’ 

But if our sports are dcstructire, our gluttony is 
more so, and in a more inhuman manner. Lob¬ 
sters rousteil alivr*. pigs whipjwd to death,''fowls sowed 
up, are testimome'* of our outrageous luxury. IMtose 
wdio (as Seneea t \])re»v!e‘i tl) divide tlieir lives be¬ 
twixt an anxious eoiiseienee and a nati.seated sto- 
inaeh, have a just reward r)f their gluttony in the 
diseases it brmg.s with it; for human savages, likt‘ 
other wild hea?ts, find snares and poison ia the pro¬ 
visions of life, and are allured by their appetite to 
their destruction. 1 kntwv iiothuig rnort* shocking 
or liorrid than the prospect of one of their kitehens 
covered with blood, and filled with the erie.s of 
creatures expiring in tortures. Ij gives one an 
image of a giant's den in a romance, Jjestrewed 
with the seaitered heads and mangled limbs of those 
W'lio were slain by his cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch (who has more strokes 
of good-nature in liis writings than 1 remember in 
any author) cites a saying of Cato to this effect, 
* ^rUat it i.s no easy task lo preach to the belly, 
^which has no cars. Yet if," says he, ‘ we are 
ashamed to be so out of fashion as not to offend, let 
us at least offend with some discretion and measure. 
If kill an animal for our provision, let u^ do it 
with the meltings of coinpas.sion, and T^ithout tor¬ 
menting it. Let us consider, that it is in its ow'n 
vulture cruelty to put ci living creature to death • 
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we at least destroy a soul that has sense and percept ' 
tioii.’ In the hie of Cato the Censor, he takes 
occasion from the severe disposition ot that man to 
discour'^fc in this manner: * It ought to be esteemiHi h 
happiness to mankind, that our himianity has a wider 
sphere to exeit itself in than baie jU'iiice. It is no 
more than the obligation ot oui vei y hirtl? to practise 
fequitv to our own kind; ]pui humanity may be ex¬ 
tended through the whole order ot creature**, even to 
the meanest Such nf 1100 ** ot chanty aie the over- 
ilowiugsSut a inilti guod-iiatuie on all below us. It 
IS certainly the pat I ol a well-natuied man to t ike care 
ot liH horses and dogs, not only in e\|)ettaiion of 
their labour while tliey are toals and whelps, but even 
when then old age has made th»m uicapable of 
service.’ 

Hijiiory ‘tlU us ol a wise and polite nation that 
rejected a peison ot the tint quality, ^ *0 stood for a" 
judiciary ofticc, onU because lie had been ob‘*erved 
m tils youth to tike pleasure in tearing and murdering 
ot b.ids. And ot .mother th.it expelled a man out of 
the senate, tor dashing a bird ngiinsl the ground which 
had t^ken shelter m his bosom. Kveiy one know* 
how' remarkable the 'fuik's aie for th(*i» humanity m 
dll', kind I lemcmher an y\r.ib an author^, who 
ha-} written a tieati&e to show, hov^ fai .1 m in supposed 
to have subsisted m a dc'^ert island, without any jn- 
•'Liuclion, or so much as the sight ot any other inaii» 
may, bj the pure light of nature, attain the knowledge 
of philosophy and vnrtue. One ot the first tlima;, ha 
makes him observe is, that universal benevolence of 
nature m the proin^ction and preservation of it'- ciea- 
In imitation of which the first act o virtue ha 
^hinb Ls self-taught philosopher would ot cou^ fall 

1 ^ Tel I lamed. 
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Into is, to relieve and assist all the animals about him 
in their wants and distresses. 

Ovid has some very tender and pathetic Ikios ap¬ 
plicable to this occasion: 

* Sluul meruisliSf ovfs fthcufum pecus^ inqtte tegendas 
Naium himtne»t plfuo qutp fertu in ubete nectat ? 

Midha qutp noba veslrin vetamina lanas 

}*Tffbttn ; utaque maffis qunm matte juvatis. 

Siuui meruei e Lovett animal sine fravde dobsque, 
innoLuumt nmpleXt natum tab rat e Uihoret ^ 

Immemor ett r/rmiim, ner frugnm munere dtgntis, 

iSi/i potuttt curvi demplo moda pondere aratrif 

Huricotam niaciare suum ■ ■ ''— Mat. xv. 1 111. 

* Qudm male contoevti, qadm te parat tile cruort 
Impius humaito, tituh qm gultura cuUto 
Rumpti, et tmmotas preebet mvgttibu\ aures ^ 

dlut qut vagitm puenUbut kadum 

Edentem jugulare potest! ■ ■ lb, ver, 466. 

* The Sheep was sacrific’d on no pretence, 

But meek and unresisting innocence. 

A patient, useful creature, born to bear 

The warm and woolly fierce, that cloth’d her murderer; 

Aud daily to give down the milk she bred, 

A tribute for the grass on which she fed. 

Living, both food and raiment she oupplies, 

And is of least advantage when sh** dies. 

Hoh did the toiling ox his death deserve; 

A downneht simple drudge, and born to serve ^ 

O tyrant! with what justice canst thou hope 
The promise of the year, a plenteous crop; 

When thou destroy’st thy lah’nip steer, who till’d. 

And plougM with pains, thy else ungrateful field ’ 

From his yet recking neck to draw the vofce, 

That neck, with which the sui ly clods he broke : 

And ti^he hatchet yield thy husbandman, 

Who naish’d autumn, and the spring began ? 


What more advance can mortals make in sin 
So near pertectioo, who with blood begin ? 
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Deaf to the calf that liet beneath the knife. 

Looks up, and from her boicber bega her Itfb: 

Itoaf to the harmteRS kid, that eie he dies, 

All methods to secure th> oieicy tries, 

Aiif} imllaUs in vain the children's cries.* 

DRYDJSN. 

IVrimpii that voicG or cry so nearly resembling tbi 
bunian, with which Providence has endued so mauf 
different animals, might purposely be given them to 
ind\ e our pity, and prevent those cruelties we ere too 
apt to indict on our fellow-creatures. 

'['here is a passage in the book of Jonas, when God 
declares his unwillingness^to destroy Nineveh, wliero 
ineihinks that compassion of the Creator, which ex-* 
t<M)ds to the mennest rank of his creatures, is expressed 
with wonderful tenderness.—* Should 1 not spare 
Nineveh that great city, wherein ore more than sit 

score thousand persons’-* and also much cattle ?* 

And we have in Deuteronomy a precept of great 
good-nature of this sort, with a blessing in form aiH 
iiexcd to it, in those words; * If thou shalt find a 
bird’s nest in the way, thou shall not take the dam 
with the young: But thou shalt in any wise let the 
dam go ; that it may be well with thee, and that thoa 
mav’st prolong thy days.’ ■* 

To roiK'lude, there is certainly a degree of gratk- 
tude owing to those animals tHat serve us. As foi 
such :h are mortal or noxious, we have a right tc 
destroy them ; and for those that are neither of ad¬ 
vantage or prejudi^ to us, the common enjoyineni 
of life is what 1 cannot think we ought to deprive 
them of. 

This whole matter with regard to ea^h of thesi 
considerations, is set m a very agreeable light in one 
of the Persian fables of Pilpay, with which’l shall 
^nd this paper. 

£ S 
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' A traveller passing through a thicket, and seeing 
a few sparks of a fire, which some passengers had 
kinclled as they went that way before, made up to 
it. On :i siuldt'Q the sparks caught hold of. a bush 
in the niidst of which lay an adder, and set it in 
flamc'5. I'ho adder i at rented the traveller's assist¬ 
ance, who t^ing a bag to the end of his staff, reach¬ 
ed it, and urew him cm : he then bid him go where 
he pleased, but never iiiore be hurtful to men, 
since ho owed Iiis life to a man’s compassion, ^Wio 
adder, however, prepared to sling him, ai?d when 
ho expostulated how unjust U was to retaliate good 
with evil, ‘ 1 .shall do no more,’ said the adder, 
^ than w'hat yqii men practise every day, whose 
custom it is to recpiiie benefits with ingratitude. 

If you cannot d'env this truth, let us refer it to the 

* 

first we UK'et.’ 'J'Ijo man consented, and seeing a 
tree, put the question to it, in tvhat tnanuer a good 
turn was to be recompensed ? "If you moan ac¬ 
cording to the linage of lucu,’ replied the tree, ^ by 
its contrary : I have been standing here these hun¬ 
dred years to protect them from the scorching sun, 
and in requital they have cut down my branches, 
and are going to <a\v my body into planks.\ iJpon 
this, the adder iusulting the man, he appealed to a 
second c^ndence, winch was "rranicd, and immedi- 
ately tliey met a eow. The siune demand was 
made, and much the same answer given, that 
among men it wa^ certainly so. * I know it,’ said 
the cow, ‘ by woeful experiencefor 1 have served 
a nia« this long time with milk, butter, and cheese, 
and brought him besules a calf every year; but 
now 1 aiTv. old, he turns me into this pasture with 
i^ign to sell me to a butcher, who will shortly 
Dbake ha end of me.’ -The traveller upon this stood 
jQnfounded, but desired, of courtesy, one trial 
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more to be finally judged by the next beast the 
should meet. This happened to be the fox, wb 
upon hearing’ the story in all its circumstance 
could not be persuaded it was possible for the add 
to enter into so narrow a bag. The adder, to coi 
vince him, went in again; when the fox told tl 
man he had now his enemy in his power, and wil 
that lie fastened the bag, and crushed him I 
pieces. • 
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Ofortunatos nimium, sua si bona ndrint! ^ 

VIRO. Georg, ii. Tcr. 468. 

Too h.'ippy, if they knew their happy state. 

Upon the late election of king’s scholars, my ci 
riosity drew me to Westminster-achool. The sigi 
of a place where 1 had not been lor many year 
revived in roy thoughts the tender images of m 
childhood, which by a great k^ngth of time ha 
contracted a softness, that rendered them inexprei 
sibly agreeable, it is usual with me to draw 
secret unenvied pkVsure from a thousand mcided 
overlooked by other men, 1 threw myself into 
short transport, forgetting my age, and faheyin 
myself a school-boy. 

This imagination was strongly favouri^ by tl 
presendb of so many young Jboys, in whosejlool 
were legible the sprightly passions of that age whk 

' e3 
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ised ill me a sort of sympathy. Warm blood 
trilled thiough every vein: the faded memory of 
lose enjoyments that once gave me pleasure put 
R more lively colours, and a thousand gay amuse- 
icnts filled my mind. 

It was not without regret, that 1 was forsaken by 
iij wnlviiig dream, 'fhe eheapiiess of puerile de- 
ghts, the gviililess joy tliey leave upon the mind, 
ae blooming hopes that lift up the soul in the ascent 
f life, the pl(?asure tiiai atleruls the gradual open- 
ig of the imagination, and the dawn of reason, 
ladc me think inost men found that stage the most 
greeablc part of their journey. 

When men come to 'riper ypar-, the innocent 
iversions whirl? exalted the spirits, and produced 
[faith of body, indolence of mind, and refre-ihing 
luniberb, are tf)o often exchanged for criminal 
flights, which Jill tile soul with anguish, and the 
"^ody with disease. The grateful employment of 
dmiring and raising themselves to an imitation of 
he polite style, beautiful images, and noble seriti- 
nents of ancient authors, is abandoned for law- 


atiii, the lucubrations of our paltry news-iriongcrs, 
ind that swarm of vile pamphlets, which corrupt 
mr taste, and infest the public. The ideas of vir- 
ue which the characters of heroes had imprinted on 
heir minds, insensibly wear out, and they come to 
'»e influenced by the nearer examples of a degene¬ 
rate affc. 

' In the morning of life, when^-ihe soul first makes 
\er ^entrance into the w'orld, all things look fresh 


md gay; their novelty fiurprises, and every little 
flitter or gaudy colour transports the stranger. But 
by degreetn the sense grows callous, and we lose 
Ihat gxquisite relish of trifles by the time ouv minds 
iihould be suppo^ed ripe for rational entertaviments. 
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I cannot make thiy reflection wiiiiout touchec 

Avith a coinmiaeratioii of that .specii's called beau?c 
the happiiiesd of those men neci?ssarily tertniiiatin| 
with their childhood; who from n want of kno\viu| 
other pursuits, continue a fondness for the delight 
of that age, after the relish of them is decayeti. 

Providence hath with a bountiful hand prepares 
variety of pleasures for the various stages of life 
It behoves us not to be Wfinling to ourselves, in for 
warding the intention of nature, by the culture o 
our minds, and a due preparation of each facuU; 
for the enjoyment of those ol>ject.'5 it is capable o 
being aflected with. 

As our parts open and^ di^'play by gentle degrees 
vv© rise from the gratifications of sense, to rclisl 
those ol tlie mind. Jn the scab* of pleasure, th 
lowest arc sensual delights, which are succoedi'il b 
the more enlarged views and gay portraitures of , 
lively imagination; and these give way to the sufi 
limer pleaKurcs of reason, which discover the cause 
and designs, the frame, connexion, anil synunctry c 
things, and fill the mind wiiii the contemplation of in 
tellectual beauty, order, and truth. 

Hence I regard our public schools and univorsi 
ties, not only as nurseries of men Idr the service c 
the church and state, but also as plii<;(s designed t 
teacli mankind the most refinwl diixury, to raise th 
mind to its due peilection, and give il a taste lo 
those ciiteriainincni:! vvliii li ailbrd tlie njghe>t t-• ..i 
poit, without the gl’osSiless or remorse i»i.e ■' I 
vulgar eiijo^y incuts. 

In those* blessed retreai!> inf;ri enj' y ' 

solitude, and yul conv-<*jM* w-th ill 
that have appeared m evers age 
the delrghllul nia/a'r <'l every ■->. ^ ,i 

as they gradually enlarge thet! i.- '. 
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4t once rejoice in their present possessions, and are • 
animated by the boundless prospect of future dis> 
coveries. There a generous emulation, a noble 
thirst of fame, a love of truth and honoumble re> . 
gards, reign in minds as yet untainted from the 
■world. There, the stock of learning transmitted 
down from the ancients, is preserved, and receives 
a daily increase; attd it is thence propagated by 
men, who, having finished their studies, go into the 
world, and spread that general knowledge and good 
taste throughout the land, which is so distant from 
the barbarism of its ancient inhabitants, or the 
jfierce genius of its invaders. And as it is evident 
ijlhat our literati 2 .re is owing to .the schools and uni¬ 
versities, so it cannot he denied that these are owing 
|to our religion. 

[ It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious 
|!onsiderations that princes, as well as private* ,per- 
fions have erected colleges, and assigned liberal 
endowments to students and professors. Upon the 
same account they meet with encouragement and 
(>rotection from all Christian stat^ as being esteem¬ 
ed a necessary means'^ to have the sacred oracles 
and primitive traditions of Christianity pr^erved 
and understood. And it is well known that after 
a long night of ignorance and superstition, the re¬ 
formation of the church and that of learning began 
together, and made proportionable advances, the 
latter having been the eftect^f i\e former, which of 
course engaged men in the stud^ of the learned lan- 
gu^es, and of antiquity. 

Or, if a free-thinker is ignorant of these facts, he 
may be convinced from the manifest reason of the 
Is it not plain that our skill in lit^ature is 



* Mean ; plural for thf singular number.* 
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owing to the knowledge of Greek and JLatin. which 
that they are still preserved among us, can bo as¬ 
cribed uidy to a religious regard ? What <*lse should 
be llie^cause why the youth of Christendom, above 
the rest of mankind, are educated in tlic painful 
study of those dead languages; and that religious 
societies should peculiarly be employed in acquiring 
that sort of knowledge, and teaching it to ot{iers f 

And it is more than pvobable, that in case ouf 
free-thinkers could once achieve their glorious de¬ 
sign of ^sinking the credit of the C’hristian religion, 
and causing those revenues to be withdrawn wliich 
their wiser forefathers had appointed to the support 
and encouragement of it§ teachers,^in a little time 
the Shastcr wouUl be as intelligible as the Grech 
testament; and w*e, who want lliit spirit and cu¬ 
riosity which distinguished the .incient Grecians 
would by degrees relapse into the same state o' 
barbarism, which overspread the northern nations 
before they were enlightened by Christianity. 

Some perliaps, from the ill-tendency and vili 
taste which appear in their writings, may suspec 
that the free-thinlers are carrying on a malicioui 
desigif against the belles-lettres : for my part, ] 
rather conceive them as unthinking wretches of shof 
view's and narrow capacities, who are not able ti 
penetrate into the causes or consequences of tilings. 
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Zfu wuT^p^ trv pu'Tat vk v^ag 

IIoiiiTov, 0 <»S5ri)V, 5o; J q{>raX|u.«iV<v iSiadtH’ 

*Ey 4>»ri iiftl oXforav. 

HOM. II. xvii. 04 j, 

r 

O King! O Father! In'^tr my humbU* prayer; 

Ditippl 1hi*< eloncly the light of heiven restore, 

Give me to see, and Ajai.'asks no rnme : 

IfGreece must perish, we thy will nbey. 

But let ub perish in the fare of day ! 

POPE. 

I AM obliged, for many reasons, to inst^t this first 
letter, though it takes me out of my ^vay, especi.^lly 
OD a Saturday : but the ribaldry of .some part of 
that will be abundantly made up by the quotation in 
the second. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

SIR, Friday f May 2^, 1713. 

The Examiner of this day consists of reflections 
upon the letter 1 writ to you, published in yours of the 
twt^lftb instant. The senteirce uj on which he spend.^ 
most of his invective.s, is this, * i will give myself no 
manner of liberty to make guesses at him, if I may 
$ay ‘ him f for though sometimes I have been told by 
fainiliar*(rjends, that they saw me such a time talking 
to the Examiner: others who have rallied me upon 
the iiins of my youth, tell me it is credibly reported 
that 1 have formerly lain with the Examiner. 
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Now, Mr. Ironside, what was there in all this 
but saying, * 1 cannot toll what to do in this case. 
There has been named for this paper one, for whom 
. I have •a value*'', and another whom 1 cannot but 
neglect V 1 have named no inuu, but it' there be any 
gentleman, who wrongruUy lies under tlie imputation' 
of being or assisting the Kxuminer, he# would do 
w'cll to do himself justice, under his own hand, m; 
the eye of the world. ATs to the exasperated misu 
tresst, the Examiner demands in her beltalf, a * re¬ 
paration • for otiended innocence/ Tins is pleasant 
language, when spoken of this person; he wants to 
have me unsay what he imdtea me to have said before. 
I declare then it was a false repttrrt, which was 
spread concerning me and a lady, sometimes reputed 
the author of the Examiner; and 1 can now make 
her np reparation, but in begging her pardon, that { 
never lay with her* 

I speak all this only in regard to the Examiner^a 
offended innocence, and will make no reply as to 
what relates merely to myself. * 1 have said beforo 
he is welcome from henceforward, to treat me as ho 
pleases.* But the bit of Greek, which 1 ihtreai 
you to put at the front of to-morrow*s paper, speaks 
all tny sense on this occasion. It is a speech put 
in the mouth of Ajax, who is engaged in the dark: 
he cries out to Jupiter, * Give me but day-light, 
let me but see my foe, and let him destroy me if 
he can.* X 

But when he repeats his story of the * general 
for life,’ 1 cannot hear him with so much patience. 
He may insiiiuate what be pleasea to the ministry 
of me^ but lam sure 1 could not, iflwduld, by 
detraction, do them more injury, than he does by 


* Dr. Swift. 
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his ill-placed, ignorant, nauseous flattery. One of 
them, whose tale?it is address, and skill in the 
'World, he calls Cato ; another, whose praise is con¬ 
versation-wit and a taste of pleasures, is also Cato*. 
Can any thing in nature be more out ot character, 
or more expose those, w l.um he would recommend 
to the railicry of his adversaries, than comparing 
these to Cato ? But getjllernen of their eminence 
are to be treated with respect, and not to suffer be¬ 
cause a sycophant has applauded them in a wrong 
place. 

As much as he says T am in defiance with those 
in present power, 1 will lay before tlietn one point 
that would do** them more honour than any one cir- 
cunistance in tLci§ whole administration; whicii is, 
to show their resentment of the Examiner's nauseous 
applause of themselves, and licentious calumny of 
their predecessors. Till they do themselves that 
justice, men of sense will believe they are pleased 
with the adulation of a prostitute, w'ho heaps upon 
them injudicious applauses, for which be makes way, 
by random abuse upon those who arc in present 
possession of all that is laudable. 

I am, Sir, 

your most humble Servant, 

Richard Steele. 


TO MR. IRO^^IDE. 

. SIR, 

A mind so w'cll qualified as yoiir’s, must re¬ 
ceive ^very day large improvements, when ex¬ 
ercised upon such truths which are the glory of 

* 

♦ See Examiner^ Vol, 111. No. 47, in folio, Harley and 
Bolingbroke. ' 
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our natures; such as those which lead us to an end* 

* less happiness in our life succeeding this. 1 here¬ 
with send you Dr. Lticas’s Practical Christianity, 
for your aerious peru.-al. If you have already rc^d 
it, I desire you "would give it to one of your iVioHcis 
who has not. 1 think you cannot recoinniend it 
better than in inserting by way of speciijien these 
passages which 1 point to you as follows. 

M'hat 1 liavc, in this statt; [ am now in, a soul as 
well as u body, whose interest conreniH me, is a 
trutliL my sense sufliciontly discovers : Kor I feci joys 
and borrows, wdiioh do not make their abode in die 
organs of the body, but in the inmost recesses of the 
mijul; pains and pleasures which senjfe is too gross 
and heavy to ])artuke of, as the peace or trouble of 
^ conscience in the reflection upon goocTor evil actions, 
the duliglit or vcNation of the mind, in the contem¬ 
plation of, or a fruitless enquiry after, excellent and 
important truths. 

And since 1 have such a soul capable of happiness 
or misery, it naturally follows, that it vWre sottish 
and unreasonable to lose this soul for the gain of tba 
whole world. For my soul is I myself, and if that 
be miserable, I must needs be so. Oiitw'ard circum- 
i.lanccs of fortune may give the world occasion to 
think me happy, but they can never make me so. 
Sliall I call myself liappy, if disedntent and sorrow 
eat out the life and .'Spirit of my soul? if lusts and 
passions riot and m'^tmy in my bosom ? if my sina. 
scatter an uneasy shame all over me, and my guilt 
appals and frights me i AVhal avails it me, tliat my 
rooms are stalely, my tables full, my attendants nu¬ 
merous, and my attire gaudy, if all this vdiiie my 
very beiijg pines and languishes away ? These in¬ 
deed are rich and pleasant things, but I neveithe- 
less am a' poor and miserable man. Therefore 1 con- 

VOL. XVII, p 
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elude, that whatever this thing be F call a souh though 
it were a perishing, dying thing, and would not out¬ 
live the body, yet it were my wisdom and interest to 
prefer its content and satisfaction before all the world, 
unless I could chuse to be miserable, and delight to 
be unhappy. 

This v^ry consideration, supposing the uncertainty 
of another world, would yet strongly engage me to 
the service of religion ; for all it aims at, is to banish 
sin out of the world, which is the source and original 
of all the troubles that disquiet the mind ; 1. Sin, in 
its very essence, is nothing else but disordered, dis¬ 
tempered passions, alfectiyns foolish and preposterous 
in their choice, or wild and extravagant in their pro¬ 
portion, which our own experience sufiiciently con- 
vincas us to be'paiiiful and uneasy. %. It engages us 
in desperate hazards, wearies us with daily toils, and 
oft^ buries us in the ruins vi'e bring upon ourselves; 
and lastly, it fills our hearts with distrust, and fear, 
and shama; for vire shall never be able to persuade 
ourselvss mlly, that there is no difference between 
good and evil; that there is no God, or none that 
concerns himself at the actions of this life: and if we 
cannot, we can never rid ourselves of the pangs and 
stings of a troubled conscience; we shall never be 
able to establish a peace and calm in our bosoms; 
and so enjoy our pleasure with a clear and uninter¬ 
rupted fre^om. But if we could persuade ourselves 
into the utmost height of athei^n, yet still we shall 
be under these two strange inconveniences: 1. That 
a life of sin will be still irregular and disorderly, and 
therefore troublesome: That we shall have dis- 

mantled^our souls of greatest strength, and dis- 
; armed them of that fait|||yhich can only support them 
under the aihictions of^Ss present life 
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N*64. MONDAY, MAY 25. 171S. 


— Lf'viutn spertacu/a rerum. • VIRCx. Geor. iv.»ver« 
TfiflciS set out to Ahow. 

o 

I AM told by several persons tvhom 1 have taken into 
my ward,^ that it is to their, groat damage I have di- . 
grossed so much of late from the naturnl course of my 
precautions. They have addressed and petitioned me 
'with appellations and titles, which admonish me to 
be that sort of patron which they want me to be, as 
fbllow's. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE. ESQ. 

Patron of the industrious. 

The humble petition of John Longbottom, Charles 
Lilly, Bat Pidgeon, and J. Norwood, capital 
Artificers, most humbly showeth, • 

That your petitioners behold with great, sorrow, 
your honour employing your important moments in 
remedying matters waich nothing but time can cure,' 
and which do not so immediately, or at least so pro¬ 
fessedly, appertain to your oflice, as do the concerns 
of us your petitioners, and other handicraft persons, 
who excel in their different and respective dexterities. 

That afi all mechanics are employed in accommo- 


* Wardship. 
P 2 
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dating the dwellings, clothing the persons, or prepar¬ 
ing the diet of mankind, your petitioners ought to be 
placed first in your guardianship, as being useful in a 
degree superior to all other workmen, and as being 
wholly conversant in clearing and adorning the head 
of man. 

That die said liongbottom, above all the rest of 
mankind, is skilful in taking off that horrid excre¬ 
scence on the chins of all males, and casting, by the 
touch of his hand, a cheerfulness where that excre¬ 
scence grew; an art known only to this "your arti¬ 
ficer. 

That Charles Lilly p>-epares snuff, and perfumes, 
which refresh «.he brain in those that have too much 
for their quiet, ami gladdens it in those who have too 
little to know tlieir want of it. 

That Bat. Pidgeon cuts the luxuriant locks grow¬ 
ing fiom the upper part of the liead, in so artful a 
manner, with regard to the vi.sage, that he makes the 
ringlets, falling by the temples, conspire with the 
brows and lashes of the eye, to heighten the expres¬ 
sions of modesty and intimations of good-w ill, which 
are most infallibly communicated by ocular glances. 

That J. Norwood forms perriwigs w'lth respect to 
particular persons and visages, on the same plan that 
Bat Pidgeon corrects natural liair; that he has a 
strict regard to the ciiim.te under which Ins customer 
wa.s born, before he pretends to .rover l is ht\id ; that 
‘HO part of his wig is composed ui hair which grew 
abo\e twenty miles from ♦ho place of nativity; 

that th»* very neck-lock grew m ii.- same country, and 
all the hair to the face in the very parish where he 
was bdVii. 

‘ I'liat tliese your cephalic operators hymbly in- 
treat your more frequent attention to the mechanic 
arts, and that you would, place your petitioBers at 
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the head of the family of cosmetics, and your pe 
tioners sKali ever pray, &c. 

•TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

Guardian of Good Fame. 

The Memorial of Esau Ringwood showeth, 

That though nymphs^and shepherds, sonnets a 
complaints, are no more to be seen or tieurd in tliefore 
and ch|u;ps of Great Britain, yet are not the huntsm 
who now frequent the woods so barbarous as rein 
seated in the Guardian of the twenty-lirst instar 
that the knife is not pr^ented to the* lady of qua! 
by the huntainan to cut the throat of the deer; I 
after he is killed, that instrument i% given her, as t 
animal is now become food, in token that all our 
bouf, joy, and exultation in the pursuit, were excit 
.Vom the sole hope of making the stag on oifering 
her table; that your honour has detracted from t 
humanity of sportsmen in this representation; tl 
they demand you would retract your error, and d 
tinguish Britons from Scythians. 

*P. S. Repent, and eat venison. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE. 

Avenger of Detraction. 

N 

The humble Petition of Susanna Ilow-d’ye-call, nit 

humbly showeth, 

That your petitioner is mentioned at all visits wi 
an account ot facts done by her, of speechiSs she h 
inade,*and of journeys she has taken, to all which c 
cumstajices your petitioner is wholly a stranger; tY 
m enreiy family in Great Britain, glasses and cups a 
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jlci'n, aiul utensils flisplnced, and all these faults laid 
^on Mrs. How'-tl\e-c.all ; that your petitioner has 
Jipplied to counsel, ii[)on these grievances; that your 
(petitioner is advised, that her case is the .same '\vith that 
'if dolm-a-Stylos, and that she is abused only by way' 
if form : yonr jietitioner therefore nu)r>t humbly prays, 
hat in behalf of hcTself, aiid ail others defamed under 
ae term oC M r. or Mr,-. Hovv-d’ve-call, you will 
Tant lirr and them the follow ing concessions ; that 
■o reproach slmll take place where the person has not 
*n opportunity of defending himself ; that the phrase 
V a ‘ certain person’ means ‘ no certain person that 
le * Fiow-d’ye-calls,’‘■somepeople,’ *a certain set of 
en,’ * there are..,iolks no\v-a-days,’ and, * things arc 
line to that pass,’ are words that .shall concern, ‘no- 
Sdy’ after the present Monday in Whitsun-pveek, 
.713. 

* ^'hat it is ba.senes.s to offend any person, except* the 
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»air, and the like, shall from the same Whitsun- 
nonday, r-ignify no more than (’loe, Corinna, or Mr.s. 
low-d’ye-eall; that your petitioner, being an old 
{laid, may be joined in marriage to John-a-Nokes, 
in ctese of Ins being resolved upon celibacy, to 
■'oin Long the carrier, and your petitioner shall ever 
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ray, kc. 




TO NKSTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

e humble Petition of Hugh Pounce, of Grub-street, 
^ showeth, 

" Thtt in your first paper you have touched upon 
^lie afiinitv hptweeo all arts which concern the good 
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of society, and professed that you should promote a 
good iiudcrstuCtding betwetm them. 

That your pctiliuner is skilful in the art and mys¬ 
tery of \vriting verses or distichs. 

Thai your petitioner does not write for vain¬ 
glory, but for the ii*'e ofsoeiely. 

That, like the art ol’ puinluig upon glass*, the 
more durable work of writing upon iroli is almost 
lost. • 

That your petitioner is retained as p<»tt to tht^ 
Ironinqpgers coirijian v. j 

Your petitioner therefore humbly desires you woulc^ 
protect him in the sole making of posies for knivesj 
and all manner of IcarnTii*; to be wrauslit on iron, 
and your petitioner shall ever pray. • 


TO TllK UUAUDIAV 


SIR, 

Though every body has been talking of writ mg of 
the subject of C'ato, ever since the world was f>blige( 
with that tragedy, there has not, melhinkwS, been af 
examination of it, which .«ufticiently shows the skii 
of the author merely as a poet. 'I'lierc arc peculiai 
graces which ordinary readers ought to bo inbt^act^ 
how to admire; among others, ] am charmed wit! 
his artificial expressions in well adapted similtesj 
there is no part .of writing in w'hich it is more^diffii 
cult to succeed, for, on sublime occasions, it require? 
at once tlie utmost strengih of the imagination, anc 
the severest correction of the judgment. ThusSyphax 
when he is forming to hiinbolf the sudden and unex 
pected destruelion which is to befal the ina.t he hatef 

* The art of painting on glass was never lost. Sitfc Wal| 
pole^s Aieodotas of Painting, rol. ii. p. 2i), et se^j, k 
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ixpreeses himself in an image which none but a Nu- 
nidian could have a lively sense of; but yet, if the 
luthor had ranged over all the objects upon the face 
>f the earth, he could not have found a representation 
>f a disaster so great, so sudden, and so dreadful as 
his; 

* So whecs our wide Numidian wastes extend, 

Sudden th* impetuou' hurrican«>K descend, 

Wheel through the air, in^circling eddies play. 

Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away, 

The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 

Seefdihe dry desert all around him rise, 

And smothei'M in the dusty whirlwind, dies.* 

e 

A^hen Semproniv>us promises himself the possession 
Marcia by a repe, he triumphs in the prospect, and 
xults in his villainy, by representing it to himself in 
I manner wonderfully suited to the vanity and impiety 
f his character. 

‘ So Pluto, scizM of Proserpine, conveyed 
To hell’s tremendous gloom th* affrighted maid; 

There grimly smil’d, pleas’d with the beauteous prize. 
Nor envy’d Jove bis sunshine and his skies.’ 

• 

Vay, old Nestor, trouble thyself no more with the 
i^uabbles of old lovers ; tell them from me, now they 
re past the sins of the flesh, they are got into those of 
jhe spirit; Desire Yiurts the soul less than Malice: 
k is not now, as when they were S^^ppho and Phaon. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your affectionate humble Servant, 

A.B. 
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— " Jntir scahiem la^iam conianin —~— 

nOR lip XU 13 

Amidst the poison of auch infcctKius times 

Tiifrf is not any whore, I boliovo, so much talk 
about religion, as among usi in England, nor do I 
think it possible for the wit oi in^ii ts devise forms 
to address to the Almighty, in moje ardent and 
forcible terms thin aic cvciy where to be found in 
our boiph of rominon prayer, and ) et I have heard 
It road with such negligence, aifectiiion, and im¬ 
patience, that the eflicaty of it has been apparent¬ 
ly lost to all the congregation For my pait, I 
make no scruple to own it, that 1 go sometimes to, 
a paiticulai plice m the city, far distant from my 
own hyr, to hear a gentleman, whose manner I 
admire, read the liturgy I am persuaded devo¬ 
tion IS the greatest pleasure of his soul, and thdiro 
IS none hears him read without jLhc utmost reve¬ 
rence. I have seen the young people, who have 
been interchanging ^glances of passion to each 
other's person^, chewed into an attention to the 
service at the interruption vthich the authority of 
his voice has given them But the other niornihg 
I hippened to rise taiUr than ordinary^, and 
thought J could not pass my time better, Than to 
go upon*the admonition of the morning bell, to 
the church prajcfN at six of the clock 1 wa? tnerc 
the iirat of any in the congregation, and lud the 
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opportunity, however 1 made use of it, to look 
back on all my life, and contemplate the blessing 
^nd advantage of such stated early hours for offer¬ 
ing ourselves to our Creator, and prepossessing 
ourselves with the love of Him, and the hopes we 
have from Him, against the snares of business and 
pleasure in the ensuing day. But whether it be 
that people think fit to indulge their own ease in 
some secret, pleasing fault, or whatever it was, 
there was none^ at the confession but a set of poor 
scruhaof us, who could sin only in our wills, whose 
persK could be no temptation to one another, 
and might have, without interruption from any 
body else, humble, lowly hearts, in frightful looks 
and dirty dresses, at our leisure. When we poor 
souls had presented ourselves with a contrition suit¬ 
able to our worthlessness, some pretty young ladies 
in mobs, popped in here and there about the 
church, clattering the pew-door after them, and 
squatting into a whisper behind their fans. Among 
others, one of -Lady Lizard’s daughters, and her 
hopeful maid, made their entrance: the young lady 
.did not omit the ardent form behind the fan, while 
the maid 'immediately gaped round her to look for 
some other devout person, whom 1 saw at a distance, 
very well dressed; his air and habit a little military, 
but in the partners, not the true possession, of the 
martial character. This jackwapes was fixed at 
.the end of a pew, with the utmost impudence, de¬ 
claring, by a fixed eye on that seat (where our 
beauty was placed) the object of his devotion. 
This obscene sight gave me all the indignation 
imaginuble, and I could attend to nothing but the 
reflection that the greatest affronts imaginable are 


Contr, fpr do one. 
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such as no one can take notice of. Before 1 was 
out of such vexatious inadvertencies to the busi¬ 
ness^ of the place, there was a great deal of good 
coinpany«Dow come in. There was a good number 
of very janty slatterns, who gave us to understand, 
that it is neither dress nor art to which they were 
beholden for the town’s admiration. Besides these, 
there were also by this time arrived two or three 
sets of whisperers, who cArry on most of their 
calumnies by what they entertain one another with 
in that place, and we were now altogether ^very 
good company. There were, indeed, a few in whose . 
looks there appeared an heavenly Joy and gladness 
upon the entrance of a new day, as if they had gone 
to sleep with expectation of it. For the sake of 
these, it is worth while that the church tteeps up such 
early mattins throughout the cities of London and 
Westmmster; but the generality of those who ob¬ 
serve that hour, perform it with so tasteless h 
behaviour, that it appears a task rather than a 
voluntary act. But of ail the world, those fami¬ 
liar ducks who are, as it were, at home at the 
church, and by frequently meeting there, throw the 
time of*pray©r very negligently into their common 
life, and make their coming together in that placle 
as ordinary as any other action, and do not turn 
their conversation upon any improvements suitable 
to the true design ot. that house, but on triiies be¬ 
low even their worl^y concerns end characters** 
These are little groups of acquaintance dispersed in 
all parts of the town, who are, forsooth, the only 
people of unspotted characters, and throw all the 
spots that stick on those of other people. Malice 
is the ordipary vice of those who live ia the mo^ 

* A verb sf'ems wanting here, to explain the censure im¬ 
plied in thU senteiMe. • 
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of rdigioa, without the spirit of it. The pleasure 
able world arc hurried by their passions above the 
consideration of what others think of them, into a 
pursuit of irregular enjoyments; while these, who 
forbear the gratifications of flesh and blood, with¬ 
out having won over the spirit to the interests of 
virtue, ^re implacable in defamations on the errors 
of such who offend without respect to fame. But 
the consideration of p^sons whom one cannot but 
take notice of, when one sees them in that place, 
has drawn me out of my intended walk, «which was 
, to bewail that people do not know the pleasure of 
early hours, and of d»»dicating their first moments 
of the day, < with joy and singleness of heart, to 
their Creator. Experience would convince us, that 
the earlier we left our beds, the seldomer we should 
be confined to them. 

One great good which would also accrue from 
this, were it become a fashion, w'ould be, that it is 
possible our chief divines would condescend to pray 
themselves, or at least those whom they substitute 
would be better supplied, than to be forced to ap¬ 
pear at those oraisons in a garb and attire which 
makes them appear mortified wiUi worldly want, 
and not abstracted from the world by the contempt 
of it. How is it possible for a gentleman, under 
the income of fifty pounds a year, to be attentive 
to sublime things? He must^ise and dress like a 
labourer for sordid hire, instead of approaching his 
place of service with the utmost pleasure and satis- 
fi&ction, that now he is going to be mouth of a 
crowd of people who have laid aside all the distinc¬ 
tions this contemptible being, to beseech a pro¬ 
tection under its manifold pains and dis§dvantages, 
or a release from it, by his favour who sent them 
into it. He yvould^ witjh deoent superiority, look 
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upon hiniBelf as orator before the throne of grace, for 
a crowd, who hang upon his words, while he asks 
for them all that is necessary in a transitory life; 
from the assurance that a good behaviour, for a few 
moments in it, will purchase endless joy and happy 
immortality. 

But who can place liimself in this vie|v,‘who, 
though not pinched ' with want, is distracted with 
care from the fear of it? Nb; a man, in the least 
degree below the spirit of a saint or a martyr, will 
loll, huddle over his duty, look confused, or assume 
a resolution in his behaviour which will be quite as 
ungraceful, except he is supported above the necessi¬ 
ties of life. • 

‘ Power and commandment to hij| minister to 
declare and pronounce to his people,’ is mentioned 
with very unguarded*' air, when the speaker is 
known in his own private condition to be almost an 
object of their pity and chaHly. This last circum¬ 
stance, with many others here loosely suggested, 
are the occasion that one knows not how to recom¬ 
mend, to such as have not already a fixed sense of 
devotion, tlie pleasure of passing the earliest hours 
of the day in a public congregation. But were this 
morning solemnity as much m vogue, even as it is 
MOW’ at more advanced hours of the day, it would 
necessarily, have so good an eliect *upoii us, as to 
make us more diset^aged and cheerful in conver¬ 
sation, and less arttui and insincere in business. • 
The world would be quite another place, than it is 
now, the rest of the day; and every face would 
have an alacrity in it, which can be borrowed from 
no other reflections, but those which give us th/assur* 
ed protectipn of Omnipotence. 

* Unregarded* 

VOL. xvn. .G 
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Sape trihui leciis videos coenq^e qmternos ; 

£ guidus unus ovet quaim aspergere a/ticlos, 

PraCeP'eum qui prtebet aquam j potty hunt quoque — 

HOR. 1. Sat. iv. 86. 

i 

Set twelve; at supper one above the rest 
Takes all the talk, and breaks a scurvy jest 
On all, except the master ol' the feast: 

At last on him^—— 

% 

The followit'ig letter is full of imagination, and in 
a fabulous munner sets forth a connexion between 
things, and an alliance between persons, that are 
very distant and remote to common eyes. I think 
I know the hand to be that of a very ingenious 
man*, and shall therefore give it the reader without 
farther preface. 

, TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, ‘ 

There is a set of mankind, who are wholly cm* 
ployed in the ill-natured office of gathering up a 
collection of stories that lessen the reputation of 
others, and spreading them abroad widi a certain 
.air of satisfaction. Perhaps indeed, an innocent 
unmeaning curiosity, a desire of being informed 
cdnceriung those we live with, or a willing- 
oees to profit by reflection upon the actions of 
ethers^' may sometimes afford an excuse, or some¬ 
times a defence for inquisitiveness; but* certamly 
it IS beyond all excuse a transgression against huma- 

e Dr l^ainell. 
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nity, to carry the matter farther, to tear off the 
dressings as I may say, from the Wounds of a 
friend, and expose them to the air in cruel fits of 
diversion^ and yet we have something more to be¬ 
moan, an outrage of a higlier nature, which man- 
kind is guilty of when they are not content to 
spread the stories of folly, frailty, and yice, but 
even enlarge them, or invent new ones, and blaken 
characters, that we may ap(^ar ridiculous or hate¬ 
ful to one another. From such practices as these 
it happens^ that some feel a sorrow, and others are 
agitated with a spirit of revenge; that scandals or 
lies are told, because anoUtitr has told such before; 
that resentments and quarrels arise, and affronts and 
injuries are given, received and multiplied, in a scene 
of vengeance. 

All this I have often observed with abundance 
of concern, and having a perfect desire to further 
the happiiu'ss of mankind, I lately set myself to 
consider the cause from whence such evils arise) 
and the remedies which may be applied. Where¬ 
upon I shut my eyes to prevent a distraction from 
outward objects, and a while after shot away; upon 
an impulse of thought, into the world of ideas, 
where abstracted qualities became visibie in such 
appearances as were ageeeable to each of their 
natures. 

That part of the i^ountry where 1 happened to 
light, was the most noisy that I had ever known. 
The winds whistled, the leaves rustled, the brooks 
rumbled, the birds chattered, the tongues of men 
were heard, and the echo mingled something of 
every sound in its repetition, so that there ^as a 
strange coifusion and uproar of sounds about me. 
At length, as the noise still increased, 1 could dis¬ 
cern a man habited like 9 herald, and (as I after- 
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wards understood) called Novelty, that came for¬ 
ward proclaiming a solemn day to be kept at the 
house of Common Fame. Immediately behind him 
advanced three nymphs, who had monstrous ap¬ 
pearances. The first of these was Curiosity, habit¬ 
ed like a vii^in, and having an hundred ears about 
her headfto .serve in her inquiries. Tho second of 
these was Talkativeness, a little better grown; she 
seemed to be like a young wife, and* bad an hun¬ 
dred tongues to spread her stories. The third was 
Censoriousness, habited like a widow, and surround¬ 
ed with an hundred squinting eyes of a malignant 
influence, which so obliquely darted on all around, 
that it was impossible to say wdiich of them had 
brought in the information she boasted of. These, 
as I was informed, had been very instrumental in 
preserving and rearing Common Fame, when upon 
her birth-day she was shuffled into a crowd, to es¬ 
cape the search which IVuili might have made after 
her and her parents. (\iriosIty found her there, 
I’alkalivenoss conveyed her away, and Censorious¬ 
ness so nursed her up, that in a short time she 
grew to a prodigious size, and obtained an empire 
over the universe; wherefore tlie Power, hi grati¬ 
tude for these vervices, has since advanced them to 
her highest employments, 'riio next who came for¬ 
ward in the procession was a light damsel, called 
Credulity, who carried behin<|. them the lamp, the 
silver vessel with a spout, and other instruments 
proper for this solemn occasion*. 

• She had formerly seen these three together, 
and conjecturing from the number of their ears, 
tongilus, and eyes, that they might be the pioper 
genii of Attention, Familiar Converse, Ocular 


♦ Tea, Equipage. 
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Demonstration, she from that time gave herself up to 
attend them. The last who followed were some 
who had closely muffled themselves in upper gar- 
-mentst bq that 1 could not discern who they were; 
but just as the foremost of them was come up, * 1 am 
glad,’ says she, calling me by my name, * to meet 
you at this time ; stay close by me, and take a strict 
observation of all that passes her voice was’sweet 
and commanding, 1 thought*! had somewhere heard 
it; and from her, as 1 went along, I learned the 
meaning of every thing which offered. 

We now marched forward through the Rookery 
of Rumours, which flew thick, and with a terrible 
din, all around us. At length we q^rrived at tlie 
house of Common Fame, where a hecatomb of re» 
puiations was that day to fall for her jfleasure. The 
house stood upon an eminence, having a thousand 
passages to it, and a thousand whispering holes for 
the conveyance of sound. The hall we entered 
was formed with the art of a music-chamber for the 
improvement of noises. Rest and silence are ba* 
nished the place. Stories of different natures wan¬ 
der in light flocks all about, sometiines truths and 
lies, or* sometimes lies themselves clashing against 
one another. In the middle stood a table painted 
after the manner of the remotest Asiatic coun* 
tries, upon which the lamp, the Alver vessel, and 
cups of a white earth, were planted in order. 
Then dried herbs were brought, collected for the 
solemnity in moon-shine, and water being put to‘ 
them, tli^e was a greenish liquor made, to which 
they added the flower of milk, and an extraction 
from the canes of America, for performing a Tsbation 
to the infernal powers of Miscluef. Afler this, 
Curiosity, retiring to a withdrawing-room, brought 
forth the * Yictimsi being to appearaiiGe a set of 
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small waxen images, which she laid upon the table 
one after another. Immediately then 'ralkativeness 
gave each of them the name of some one, whom 
tor that time they were to represent; and t^Censori- 
ousness stuck them all about with black pins, still 
pronouncing at every one she stuck, something to 
the prejudice of the persons represented. No soon¬ 
er were these rites performed, and incantations 
uttered, but the sound a speaking trumpet was 
heard in the air, by which they knew the deity of 
the place w^as propitiated, and assisting. U|>on this 
the sky grew darker, a storm arose, and murmurs, 
sighs, groans, cries, and the words of grief, or re¬ 
sentment, were heard within it. Tims the three 
sorceresses discovered, that they whose names they 
had given to the iinagos, were already affected with 
what was done to them in eiligy. 'i'he knowledge 
of this was received with the loudest laughter, and in 
many congratulatory words they applauded one an¬ 
other’s wit and power. 

As matters were at this high point of disorder, 
the mullied lady, whom 1 attended on, being no 
longer able to endure such barbarous proceedings, 
threw off her iijjper gurment of Reserve, afhd ap¬ 
peared to be Trulii. As soon as she had confess^ 
herself present, the speaking-trumpet ceased to 
sound, the sky cleared up, the storm abated, the 
noises which were heard in it ended, the laughter 
of the company was over, and a serene light, until 
then unknown to the place, diffused arouud it. At 
diis the detected sorceresses endeavoured to escape 
in a cloud which 1 saw begin to thicken round 
them; ‘but it was soon dispersed, their charms be¬ 
ing controlled, and prevailed over by the superior 
divUriity, For my part I was exceedingly glad to 
see it so, and began to consider what ptluishment 
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she would inflict upon them. I fancied it would be 
proper to cut off Curiosity’s ears, and fix them to the 
eaves of the houses: to nail the tongues of Talkalive- 
to Indian tables; and to put out the eyes of 
. Censoriousness with a flash of her light. In respect 
of Credulity, T had indeed some little pity, and had I 
been judge she might, perhaps, have escapet^ with a 
hearty reproof. 

But 1 soon found that the? discerning judge had 
other deaij;ns. She knew them for such as will not be 
destroyed entirely while mankind is in being, and yet 
ought to have a brand and punishment aflixed to 
them that they may be avoidetj. Wherefore she took 
a seat for judgment, and had the crimuials brought 
forward by Shame ever blushing, and Trouble with a 
whip of many lashes ; two phantoms who'had dogged 
the procession in disguise, and waited until they had 
an authority from Truth to lay hands upon them. 

1 mmediately then she ordered Curio.nty and Talka¬ 
tiveness to be fettered together, that the one should 
never suffer the other to rest, nor the other ever let her 
remain undiscovered. Light Credulity she linked to 
Sliame at the tormentor’s own request, W'ho was 
pleased to be thus secure that her prisoner could not 
escape; and this was done partly for her punishmenC 
and partly for her amendment. Censoriousness was 
also in like manner begged by Trouble, and had her 
assigned for an cternaj companion. After they were 
thus chained with one another, by the judge’s order, 
she drove them from the presence to wander for ever 
through the world, with Novelty stalking before 
them. 

The cause being now over, she retreated from -sight 
’ wathin the splendour of her own glory; which lear- 
ing the house it had brightened, the sounds that wer» 
proper to tho place began to be as loud and confused 
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as ^hen ; and there being no looger a 

clear distinguished appearance of any obje(its repre¬ 
sented to me> I returned from the excursion 1 had 
made in fancy. * 


N®67. THURSDAY, MAY 28, 17 U. 


• ne/orle pudori 

Sic iibi*Musa lyia soierSf et cantor Apollo. 

HOR. Ars Poet. v. 406. 


Blush not to patronize the Muse’s skill. 


It has been remarked, by curious observers, that 
poets are generally long-lived, and run beyond the 
usual age of man, if not cut off by some accident 
or excess, as Anacreon, in the midst of a very 
merry old age, was choaked with a grape-stone. 
The same redundancy of spirits that produces the 
poetical flame, Jceeps up the vital warmth, and ad¬ 
ministers uncommon fuel to life. 1 question not 
but several instances will opcur to my reader’s 
memory, from Homer down to Mr. Dryden. I 
shall only take notice of two who have excelled in 
lyrics ; the one an ancient, and the other a modem. 
The first gained an impiortal reputation by cele¬ 
brating several jockies in the Olympic games, the 
last has signalized himself on the same occasion by 
tife Ode that begins with—‘ To horse, brave boys^ 
to Newxnatket, to horse.’ My reader will, by thii 

I 
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lime, know that the two poets I have mentioned, are 
Pindar and Mr. D’Urfey. The former of these 
is long since laid in his urn, after having, many 
jears together, endeared himself to all Greece by 
, his tiinerul compositions. Our countryman is stiu 
living, and in a blooming old age, that stHl promises 
many iiiusical productions; for if I am not mis¬ 
taken, our British swan will sing to the las!. ThS» 
best judges w'lio have perused his last song on The 
moderate Man, do not discover any decay in his 
parts, but think it deserves a place amongst the finest 
of those works with which he obliged the world in 
his more early years. 

I am led into this subject by a ysit w^hich I 
lately received from my good old friend and con- 
»tomporaryi As wo both flourished together in King 
Charles the Second’s reign, we diverted ourselves 
w ith the remembrance of ' several particulars that 
passed in the world before the greatest part of my 
readers were born, and could not but smile to 
think how insensibly we were grown into a couple 
of venerable old gentlemen. Tom observed to me, 
that after having written more odes than Horace, 
and abotit four times as many comedies as Terence, 
he was reduced to great difticulties by the impot»- 
tunities of a set of men, who, of late years, h^ 
furnished him with the accommodations of life, and 
would not, as we say, be paid with a song. In 
order to extricate my old friend, I immediately 
sent for the three directors of the playhouse, and' 
desired them that they would in their turn do .a 
good office for a man, who, in Shakspeare’s pliraae, 
had often tilled their mouths, 1 mean with)plea¬ 
santry, a^d popular conceits. They very gene¬ 
rously listened to my proposal, and agreed to «ct 
the Plottidg Sisters, (a very taking play of my old 
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friend’s composing) on the 15th of the next month, 
for the benefit of the author. 

My kindness to the agreeable Mr. D’Urfey will 
be imperfect, if after having engaged ijie players 
in his favour, I do not get the town to come into 
it. 1 must therefore heartily recommend to all the 
young ladies, my disciples, the case of my old 
friend, ‘ who has often made their grand^mothers 
merry, and whose sonnets have perhaps lulled 
asleep many a present toast, when she lay in her 
cradle. 

I have already prevailed on my Lady Lizard to be 
at tht:* house in one of the front boxes, and design, 
if I am in town, to lead her in myself at the head 
of ber daughters. The gentleman I am speaking of 
has laid obligations on so many of his countrymen,, 
that I hope they will think this but a just return to the 
good service of a veternrpoet. 

1 myself remember King Charles the Second lean¬ 
ing on Tom D’Urfey's shoulder more than once, and 
humming over a song with him. It is certain that 
monarch was not a little supported by ‘ Joy to great 
Caesar,’ which gave the whigs such a blow as they 
were not able to recover that whole reign. My 
friend afterw.ards attacked popery with the same 
success, having exposed Bellarmine and Porto-Car- 
rero more than‘ once in short satirical oompoHitions, 
which have been in every body’s mouth. He has 
made use of Italian tunes and'sonatas for promoting 
‘ the Protestant interest, and turned a considerable 
part of the Pope’s music against himself. In short 
he has obliged the court with political sonnets, the 
couDlfy with dialogues and pastorals, the city with 
descriptions of a lord mayor’s feast, not mention 
hin little ode upon Stool-Ball, with many other of 
the like nature. * 
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Should the very individuals he has celebrated make 
their appearauce together, they would be sufficient to 
till the play-house. Pretty Peg of Windsor, Gillian 
of JOroydoit, with Dolly and Molly, and Tommy and 
Johnny, with many others to be met with in the Mu¬ 
sical Miscellanies, entitled, Pills to purge Melancholy, 
would make a good benefit night. ^ 

As my friend, after the mai^ner of the old lyrics, 
accompanies his works with his own voice, he has 
been the delight of the most polite companies and 
conversations, from the beginning of King Charles the 
Second^s reign to our present times. Many an honest 
gentleman has got a reputation“in his country, by pre¬ 
tending to have been in company with Tom D’Urfey. 

I might here mention several other merits in my 
friend; as his enriching our language with a multi¬ 
tude of chimes, and bringing words together, that 
without his good offices, would never have been ac¬ 
quainted with one another, so long as it had been a 
tongue. But I must not omit that my old friend 
angles for a trout, the best of any man in England. 
May-flies come in late this season, or 1 myself should 
before noy^, have had a trout of his hooking. 

After what I have said, and much more that 1 
might say on this subject, I question not but the 
world wilt think that my old friend ought not to pass 
the remainder of his life in a cage like a singing bird, 
but enjoy all that pindaric liberty which is suitable to 
a man of his genius. He has made the world merry, 
ud 1 hope they will make Kim easy, so long as he 
stays uAong us. This 1 will take upon me to say, 
they cannot do a kindness to a more diverting coti^pa- 
^ Btofi, or a more cheerful, boneslt, and good-natured 
"man. i 
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N” 68. FRID.'IY, MAY 29, 1713. 


Inspicercy tttnqvam in speculum^ in vitas o r.mttm 
JubcOf aique ex ulus sumere exemplum stbi. 

* TEK. Adt Iph, Act. ni. Sc. 3. 

My advice to him is* to consult the live? of other men as 
he would a lookiiig>giass, and from thence fetch cx:iin- 
pies for his own imitation. 

The paper of to-day shall consist of a letter from my 
friend Sir Harry Lizard, which, with my answer, 
may be worth the perusal of young men of estates, 
and young women tvithout fortunes. It is absolutely 
necessary, that in our first vigorous years we lay down 
some law to ourselves for the conduct of future life, 
which may at least prevent essential misfortunes. The 
cutting cares which attend such an affection as that 
against which I forew^aru my friend Sir Harry, are 
very well known to all who are called the men of 
pleasure; but when they have opposed their satisfac¬ 
tion to their anxieties in an impartial examination, 
they will find their life not only a dream, but a trou¬ 
bled and vexatious one. 

DEAR OLD MAN, 

I believe you are very much surprised, that in 
'the several letters 1 have written to you, since the 
receipt of that wherein you recommend a young 
ladj' for a wife to your humble servant, 1 have 
not made the least mention of that patter. It 
happens at this time that 1 am not much inclined 
to marry; there are yery many matches in our 
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country, wherein the parties live so insipidly, or so 
vexatioualy, that I am afraid to venture, from their 
example. Beaides, to tell you the truth, good Nestor, 

1 am informed your fine young woman id soon to be 
. disposed of elsewhere. As to ihe young ladies of iny 
acquaintance in your great town, I do not know one 
whom I could think of as a wife, who is not either 
prepossessed with some inclination for some >other 
man, or atfects pleasures anch entertainments; which 
she prefers to the conversation of any man living. 
Women of 4his kind are the most frequ. htly met with 
of auy sort whatever; I mean they are the most fre¬ 
quent among pe ople of condiuon; that is to say, such 
are easily to be had as would sit at the jiead ot your 
estate and table, lie-in by you for the sake of receiv¬ 
ing vis’ts in pomp at the end ol the mtfrnli, and en¬ 
joy the like gratifications from the sujiport of your 
fortune; but you yourself '^ould signify no more to 
one of them, than a name in trust in a settlement 
which conveys land and goods, but has uo rigiit lor 
its own use. A w'oraan of this turn can no more make 
a wife, than an ambitious man can be a friend; they 
both sacrifice all the true tastes of being, and motives 
of life, for the ostentation, the noise, and the appear¬ 
ance of it. Their hearts are turned to unnatural ob¬ 
jects, and as the men of design can carry them ba 
with an exclusion of their daily 'companions, so 
women of this kind of gaiety, can live at bed and 
board with a man, without any affection to his per¬ 
son. As to any woman that you examine hereafter 
for my sdke, if you can, possibly, find means to coja^i ^ 
verse with her at some country seat. If she has no 
relish for rural views, but is undelighted with s^^ms, 
fields, ar^ groves, I desire to hear no more of her; 
she has departed from nature, and is irrecoverai»ly 
engaged in vanity. * 

1 have ever been curious to observe the arrogance 

VOL. XVII. H 
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of a town-lady when she first comes down to her 
husband’s seat, and, beholding her country neighbours, 
wants somebody to laugh with her, at the frightful 
things, to whom she herself is equally ' ridiculous. 
The pretty pitty-pat step, the playing head, and the 
fail-back in the courtesy, she does not imagine, make 
her unconversable, and inaccessible to our plain 
people, as the loud voice, and ungainly stride, render 
one of our huntresses to her. In a word, dear Nes- i 
tor, 1 beg you to suspend all inquiries towards my ^ 
matrimony until you hear further from, “ 

Sir, your most obliged and, 

. most bumble Servant, 

. Harry Lizard. 


A certain loose turn in this letter, mixed indeed 
with some real exceptions to the too frequent silly 
choice made by country gentlemen, has given me no 
small anxiety : and I have sent Sir Harry an account 
of my suspicions as follows : 


TO SIR HARRY LIZARD. 

% 


SIR, 

Your letter 1. have read over tivo or three times, and 
must be so free with you as to tell you, it has in it 
something which betrays you have lost that simplicity 
of heart with relation to love, which I promised my¬ 
self would crown your days with happiness and 
honour. The alteration of your mind towards mar¬ 
riage is not represented as flowing from discretion and 
warihess in the choice, but a disinclination to that 
state in general; you seem secretly to propCSe to your- 
sfdf (for I will think no otherwise of a paan of your 
age and temper) all its .satisfactions out of it, and to 
avoid the care and inconvenienceB that attend those 
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who enter into it. I will not urge at this time the 
greatest consideration of all, to wit, regard of inno* 
cence; but having, T think, in my eye, what you 
aim, at, 1 must, as 1 am your friend, acquaint you, 
that you are going into a wilderness of cares and dis> 
tractions, from which you will never be able to extri* 
catc yourself, while the compunctions of honour and 
pity are yet alive in you. 

Without naming names, 1 have long suspected your 
^designs upon a young gentlewoman in your neighbour* 
hood: but give me leave to tell you, with ail the 
eainestncss of a faithful friend, that to enter into a 
criminal commerce with a woimm of merit, whom you 
find innocent, is of all the follies in this hfe the moat 
fruitful of sorrow. You must make youi;approaches 
to her with the benevolence and language of a good 
angel, in prder to bring upon her pollution and shame, 
which is the work of a demon. 'Phe fashion of the 
world, the warmth of youth, and the aflluence of for* 
tune, may, perhaps, make you look upon me, in this 
talk, like a poor well-meaning old man, who is past 
those ardencies in which you at present triumph; but 
believe me. Sir, if you succeed in what 1 fear you de¬ 
sign, you will find the sacrifice of beauty and inno¬ 
cence so strong an obligation upon you, that your 
whole life will pass away in the worst condition 
imaginable, that of doubt and irresolution; yo gy ill 
ever be designing to leave her, and never do T; or 
else leave-her for another, with a constant longing 
after her. He is a very unhappy man who does not 
reserve the most pure and kind aifections of his heart 
for his marriage-bed; he will otherwise be reduce^ to 
this melancholy circumstance, that he gave his miktress 
that kind of affection which was proper for his wife, 
and has not for his wife either that, or the usual inefi- 
nation whicli men bestow upon their mistresses. After 
such an affair as this, you are a very lucky man if you 
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6nd a prudential marriage is only insipid, and not 
actually miserable; a woman of as ancient a family 
as your own, may come into the house of the Lizards, 
murmur in your bed, growl at your table, rate your 
servants, and insult yourself, while you bear all this 
with this unhappy reflection at the bottom of your 

heart, 'This is all for the injured-’ The heart is 

ungovernable enough, without being biassed by pre¬ 
possessions: how emphatically unhappy therefore is 
he, who besides the natural vagrancy of affection, has 
a passion to one particular object, in which 
nothing but what is lovely, except what proceeds from 
his own guilt against it! 1 speak to you, my dear 
friend, as one who tenderly regards your welfare, and ^ 
beg of you \o avoid this great errror, which has ren¬ 
dered so many agreeable men unhappy before you. 
When a man is engaged among the dissolute, gay, 
and artful of the fair sex, a knowledge of their man¬ 
ners and designs, their favours unendeared by truth, 
their feigned sorrows and gross flatteries, must in time 
rescue a reasonable man irom the enchantment; but 
in a case wherein you have none but yourself to ac¬ 
cuse, you will find the best part of a generous mind 
torn away with her, whenever you take your leave of 
an injur^, deserving w'oman. Come to town, fly 
from Olin^, tot, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

Nestor Ironside, 
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N’ 69. SATURDAY, MAY 30, 17;3. 


Jupiter est quodcungue vides ■ ■ ■' - LUCAN. 

Where'er you turn your eyes, ’tis God^ou see. 

I HAD this morning a very valuable ant# kind pre¬ 
sent serft me of a translated virork * of a most ex¬ 
cellent foreign writer, who makes a very consider¬ 
able figure in the learned and Christian world. It 
is entitled, A Demonstration of the Existence, 
Wisdom, and Omnipotence of God, drawn from the 
knowledge of nature, particularly of man, and 
fitted to •the meanest capacity, by the Archbishop 
of Cambray, author of Telemachus, and translated 
from the French by the same hand that Englished 
that excellent piece. This great • author, in the 
writings which he has before produced, has mani¬ 
fested a heart full of virtuous sentiments, great be¬ 
nevolence to mankind, as well as a sincere and 
fervent piety towards his Creator, flis talents and 
parts are a very great good to the world, and it is* a 
pleasing thing to behold the polite art# subservient 
to religion, and recommending it from its natural 
beauty. Looking over the letters of my corr^ 
pondents, 1 find one which celebrates this treatise, 
and recommends it to my readers. 

H 3 
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TO THE GUARDIAN. 


SIR, 


1 think I have somewhere read, in the writings of . 
one whom I lake to be a friend of your’s, a saying 
which struck me very mucli, and, as I remember, it 
was to this purpose: ‘ The existence of a God is so 
tar from being a thing'that wants to be proved, that 
I think it is the only thing of which we are certain.' 
This is a sprightly and just expression; however, 

1 dare say, you will not be displeased that 1 put you 
in mind of saying something on the Demonstratic.. of 
the Bishop of Cambray. A man of his talents views 
all things in a light different from that in which 
ordinary men see them, and tlic devout disposition 
of his soul ftirns, all those talents to the improvement 
of the pleasures of a good life. His style clothes 
philosophy in a dress almost poetic; and his readers 
enjoy in full perfection the advantage, while they are 
reading him, of being what he is. The pleasing re- 
presentation of the animal powers in the beginning of 
his work, and his consideration of the nature of man 
with the addition of reason, *in the subsequent dis* 
course, impresses upon the mind a strong satisfac¬ 
tion in itself, and gratitude towards Him who 
bestowed that superiority over the brute world. 
These thoughts had such an efibet upon the author 
himself, that he has ended his discourse wit£ a 


prayer. This adoration has a sublimity in it be¬ 
fitting his character, and the emotions of his heart 
flow from wisdom and knowledge. 1 thought it 
ilfl be proper for a Saturday's paper, and have 
lated it to make you a present of i^ I have 
as the tianslator was obliged to do, confined 
myself to an exact version from the original, but 
have endeavoured to express the spirit of it, by 
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taking the liberty to render his thoughts in such a 
way as 1 should have uttered them if they had been 
my own. It has been observed, that the private 
letters of* great men are the best pictures ot their 
.souls; but certainly their private devotions would 
be still more instructive, and I know not why they 
should not be as curious and entertaining. , 

If you insert this prayer, 1 know not but I may 
send you, for another occasion, one used by a very 
great wit pf the last age, which has allusions to the 
errors of a very wild life; and I believe you would 
think it written with an uncommon spirit. The 
person whom I mean was £|p excellent writer, and 
the publication of this prayer of his may be, 
perhaps, some kind of antidote against the infec¬ 
tion in his other writings. But this supplication of 
the bishop has in it a more happy and untroubled 
spirit; it is (if that is not saying something too 
fond) *thc worship of an angel concerned for those 
who had fallen, but himself still in the state of 
glory and innocence. The book ends with an act of 
devotion, to this effect:— 

‘ O my God, if the greater number of mankind 
do not cfiscover Thee in that glorious show of n^ 
ture which thou hast placed before our eyes, it is 
not because Thou art far from evpry* one of us. 
Thou art present to us more than any object which 
we touch with our hands; but our senses, and the 
passions which they produce in us, turn our atten¬ 
tion from Thee. Thy light shines in’ the midst of 
darkness, but the darkness comprehends it not. 
Thou, O Lord, dost every way display thyself. 
Thou shinest in all thy works, but art not r^arded 
by heedless and unthinking man. The wholes crea¬ 
tion talks aloud of Thee, and echoes with the r«pe- 


* Any. 
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titions of thy holy name. But such is our insensi¬ 
bility, that we are deaf to the great and universal 
yoice of nature. Thou art every where about us, 
and within us; but we wander from ourselves, be¬ 
come strangers to our own souls, and do not ap¬ 
prehend thy presence. O Thou, who art the eternal 
fountain of light and beauty, who art the ancient of 
days, without beginning and without end; O Thou, 
who art the life of all that truly live, those can 
never fail to find Thee, who seek for Thee within 
themselves. But, alas! the very gifts which ThoAi 
bestowest upon us do so employ our thoughts, that 
they hinder us from perceiving the hand which con¬ 
veys them to us. We^live by Thee, and yet we 
live without thinking on Thee; but, O Lord, what 
is life in the ignorance of Thee 1 A dead unactive 
piece of matter; a flower that withers; a river 
that glides away; a palacs that hastens to its ruin ; 
a picture made up of fading colours; a mass of 
shining ore: strike our imaginations, and make ns 
sensible of their existence; we regard them as ob¬ 
jects capable of giving us pleasure, not considering 
that thou conveyest, through them, all the plea¬ 
sure which we imagine they give us. Such vain 
empty objects, that are only the shadows of being, 
are proportioned to our low and groveling thoughts. 
That beauty which Thou hast poured out on thy 
creation, is as a veil which hides Thee from our 
eyes. As 'fhou art a being too pure and exalted 
to pass through Qur senses. Thou art not regarded 
^y. men, w^ho have debased their nature, and have 
made themselves like the beasts that perish. So 
infatuated are they, that notwithstanding they 
know what is wisdom and virtue, which ^ave nei- 
sound, nor colour, nor smell, nor taste, nor 
figure, nor any other sensible quality, nhey can* 
doubt of Thy existence, because Thou art not appre- 
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hended by the grosser organs of sense. Wxetches 
that we are! we consider shadows as realities, and^ 
truth as a phantom. That which is Yiothing, is all 
to* uS; tfnd that which is all, appears to us nothing. 

• What do we see in uU nature but Thee, O my 
God I I'hoii, and only Thou, appearest in every 
thing. When I consider Thee, O Lord, I-am 
sw'allowed up, and lost in contemplation of Thee. 
Every thing besides Thee, even my own existence, 
vanishes and disappears in the contemplation of 
Thee. 1 am lost to myself, and fall into nothing, 
when I think on Thee. The man who does not see 
Thee, has beheld nothing; • he who does not taste 
Thee, has a reUiith of nothing. His b^ing is vain, 
end his life but a dream. Set up Thyself, O Lord, 
set up Thyself, that we may behold Tliee. ‘ As wax 
consumes before the fire, and as the smoke is driven 
away, so let thine enemies vanish out of thy pre¬ 
sence. How unhappy is that soul who, without thcL 
sense of Thee, has no God, no hope, no comfort to 
support him ! But how happy the man who searches, 
sighs, and thirsts after Thee! But he only is fully 
happy, on whom Thou liftest up the light of Thy 
countenance, whose tears Thou hast wiped away, and 
who enjoys in Thy loving-kindness the completioii 
of all his desires. How long, how long. O Lord* 
shall I wait for that day when 1 shall possess, in Thy 
presence, fulness of joy and plea.sures for evermore ? 
O my God, in this pleasing hope, my bones rejoice 
end cry out, Who is like unto Thee! My heart 
melts away» and my soul faints within me when I loo It 
up to Thee, who art the God of my life, and my 
portion to all eternity.* 
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N"70. MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1713. 


^mtntUque tapaelus alto:. 

OVID. Met. i. 76. 

Of thoughts enlarg’d, and more exalted tnind. 


As I was the other day*' taking a solitary walk in 
St Paurs, 1 indulged my thoughts in the pursuit 
of a certain analogy between that fabric and the 
Christian church in the largest sense. The divine 
order and economy of the one seemed to be em> 
blematically set forth by the just, plain, and maj^tic 
architecture of the other. And as the one cofisists of 
a great variety of parts united in the same regular 
design, according to the truest art, and most exact 
proportion, so the other contains a decent subordi¬ 
nation of members, various sacred institutions, sublime 
doctrines, and solid precepts of morality digested into 
the same design, and with an admirable concurrence 
tending to one view, the happiness and exaltation of 
human nature. 

In ^he midst of my contemplation, I beheld a 
fly upon one of the pillars; and it straightvyay came 
"'tnti^ my ;head, that this same fly was a free¬ 
thinker. A^lfbr it required some comprehension in 
the eye W the spectator, to take in at one view the 
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various parts»of the building, in order to observe 
their symmetry and design. But to the fly, whose 
prospect was confined to a little part of one of the 
stones 6f a single pillar, the joint beauty of the 
whole, or the distinct use of its parts, were incon¬ 
spicuous, and nothing could appear but small in¬ 
equalities in the surface of the' hewn ston^* which 
in the view of that insect sqemed so many deformed 
rocks and precipices. 

The thoughts of a free-thinker are employed on . 
certain midute particularities of religion, the difficulty 
of a single te3(t, or the unaccoimtableness of some 
step of Providence or point of doctrine to his narrow , 
faculties, without comprehending the scope and 
design of Christianity, the perfection to which it 
raiseth human nature, the light it hath shed abroad in 
the world, and the close jconnexion it hath as well 
with the good of public societies, as with that of 
particular persons. 

This' raised in me some reflections on that frame 
or disposition which is c||led largeness of mind, 
Its necessity towards forming ,a true judgment of 
and, where the soul is not incurably stinted by 
nature, what are the likeliest methods to give it 
enlargement 

It is evident that philosophy doth open and mi- 
large the mind, by the general views to which mm 
are habituated in that study, and by the contempla¬ 
tion of more numerous and distant objects, than 
fall within the sphere of mankind in the ordinary 
pursuits of life. Hence it comes to pass, that 
philosophers judge of most things very diflef^ntly 
from the vulgar. Some instances of this may be seen 
in the Theaetetus of Plato, where Socrates m^jees'* 
the following remarksi among others of the like 
nature. 
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* When a philosopher hears ten thousand acres 
: mentioned as a great estate, lie looks upon it as 
an inconsiderable spot, having been used to con¬ 
template the whole globe of earth. Or ■ when he 
beholds a man elated with the nobility of his race, • 
because he can reckon a series of seven rich an¬ 
cestors; the philosopher thinks him a stupid igno¬ 
rant fellow, whose mind cannot reach to a general 
view of human nature, which would show him that 
we have all innumerable ancestors, among whom 
are crowds of rich and poor, kings and slaves, 
Greeks and barbarians.* Thus far Socrates, who was 
accounted wiser than the rest of the heathens, for 
notions which approach the nearest to Christia- 
nity. 

As all parts and branches of philosophy, or spe¬ 
culative knowledge, are useful in that respect, 
astronomy is* peculiarly adapted to remedy a little 
and narrow spirit. In that science there are good 
reasons assigned to prove the sun an hundred thou¬ 
sand times bigger than our earth, and the distance 
of the stars so prodi^ous, that a cannon-bullet, 
continuing in its ordinary rapid motion, woulj^ not 
arrive from hence at the nearest of them in the 
space of an hundred and fifty thousand years. Those 
ideas wonderfully dilate and expand the mind. 
There is something in the immensity of this dis¬ 
tance that shocks and overwhelms the imagination; 
it is too^ big for the grasp of a human intellect: 
estates, provinces, and kingdoms, vanish at its pre¬ 
sence. It were to be wished a certain prince*, who 
hath encouraged th e^|fc dy of it in his subjects, had 
been'himself a profi^it m astronomy. This might 
have showed him bow mean an ambition' that was, 
T^iich terminated in a small part of wtiat is itself 

«JLewisXlV. 
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but a point, in respect to that part of the universe 
which lies within our view. 

But the Christian religion ennobleth and en« 
largeth ttie mind b^ond anjr other profession or 
, science whatsover. Upon that scheme, while the 
earth, and the transient enjoyments of this life, shrink 
into the narrowest dimensions, and are accoi^nted as 
‘ the dust of a balance, the drop of a bucket, yea, less 
than nothing,’ the intellectuail world opens wider to 
our view. The perfections of the Deity, the nature 
and excellence of virtue, the dignity of tlie human 
soul, are displayed in the largest characters. The 
mind of man seems to adap^t itaelf.^to the different 
nature of its objects ; it is contracted an^ debased by 
being conversant in little and low things, and feels a 
proportionable enlargement arising from She contem¬ 
plation of these great and sublime ideas. 

The greatness of things ts comparative; and this 
does not only hold, in respect of extension, but like¬ 
wise in respect of dignity, duration, and all kinds of 
perfection. Astronomy opens the mind, and alters 
our judgment, with regard te the magnitude of ex- 
tenc^d beings; but Christianity produceth an uni- 
ver^ gt^atness of soul. Philosophy increasetb our 
views in every respect, but Christianity extends tjxem 
to a degree beyond the light of nature. 

How mean must*the most exalted ‘potentate uponr 
earth appear to that eye which takes in innumerable 
orders of blessed spirits, differing in glory and perfec¬ 
tion ! How little must the amusements of sense, and 
the ordinary occupations of mortal men, seem to one 
who is engaged in so noble a pursuit, os the assimila¬ 
tion of himself to the Deity, which is the proper em¬ 
ployment ipf every Christian! 

And the improvement which grows from habitust- 
ing the mind to the comprehensive views of religion 
must not be thought yvhoUy to regard the understaad-* 
tOL. ZYU* i 
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iiig. Nothing is of greater force to subdue the inor¬ 
dinate motions of the heart, and to regulate the will. 
Whether a man be actuated by his passions, or his 
reason, these are first wrought upon by soiiie object, 
which stirs the soul in proportion to its apparent di¬ 
mensions. Hence irreligious men, whose short pros¬ 
pects are filled with earth, and sense, and mortal life, 
are invited, by these mean ideas, to actions propor- 
tionably little and low. But a mind, whose views 
are enlightened and extended by religion, is animated 
to nobler pursuits by more sublime and relnote objects. 

There is not any instance of wedcness in the free¬ 
thinkers that raises my indignation more, than their 
pretending U> ridicule Christians, as men of narrow 
understandings, and to pass themselves upon the world 
for persons of superior sense, and more enlarged views. 
But I leave it to any inipartial man to judge which 
hath the nobler sentiments, which the greater views; 
he whose notions are stinted to a few miserable inlets 
of sensed or he whose sentiments are raised above the 
common taste, by the anticipation of those delight*^ 
which will satiate the soul, when the whole capacity 
of her nature is branched out into new faculties i He 
who looks for nothing beyond this short span of du¬ 
ration, or he whose aims are co-extended with the 
endless length of eternity 1 He who derives his spirit 
from the elements, or he who thinks it was inspired 
by the Almighty ? 
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N^71. TUESDAY, JUNE 1713. 


Quale por^entum neque militaris 
Daunia in lafis alii escufetis ; 

Nee Juba teUue^ general^ leonum 

Afida nutria. « HOR. 1 Od. xxii. 13. 


No beast, of mdre portentous size, 

In the Hercinian forest lies; 

Nor fiercer in Numklia bred, 

With Carthage were in triumph led. ROSCOMMON. 


« 

I QUESTION not but my country customers will be 
surprised to hear me complain that this town is, of 
late years, very much infested with lions; and will, 
perhaps, lobk upon it as a strange piece of news when 
I assure them that there are many of these beasts of 
prey, whd walk our streets in broad day-light, beat¬ 
ing about from coflee-house to coiTee-house, and see¬ 
ing whom they may devour, 

To unriddle this paradox, I must acquaint my 
rural reader that we polite men of the town give the 
name of a lion to any one who is a great man’s spy. 
And whereas 1 cannot discharge my ofhce of Guar¬ 
dian, without setting a mark on such a noxious anima], 
and cautioning my wards against him, I design this 
whole paper as an essay upon the political lion. 

It has C 9 st me a great deal of time to discover the 
reason of this appellation, but after many disquis^ 
tions and conjectures on so obscure a subject, i find 

I ^ 
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there are two accounts of it more satisfactory than 
the rest. In the republic of Venice, which has been 
always the mother of politics, there are near the doge’s 
palace several large figures of lions curiously wrought 
in marble, with mouths gaping in a most enormous 
manner. Those who have a mind to give the state 
any prr/ate intelligence of what passes in the city, put 
their hands into the mouth of one of these lions, and 
convey into it a paper of such private informations 
as any way regard the interest or safety of the com¬ 
monwealth. By this means all the sectets of state 
copie out of the lion’s mouth. The informer is con¬ 
cealed ; it is the lion that tells every thing. In short, 
there is not a ‘mismanagement in office^ or a murmur 
in conversation, which the lion 4oe8 not acquaint 
the government with. For this reason, say the 
learned, a spy is very properly distinguished by the 
name of lion. 

I must confess this etymology is plausible enough, 
and I did for some time acquiesce in it, until 
about a year or two ago 1 met with a little manu¬ 
script which sets this whole matter in a clear light. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, says my author, 
the renowned Walsingham had many spies in his 
service, from whom the government received great 
advantage. 'The most eminent among them was 
the statesman’s barber, whose surname was Lion. 
This fellow had an admirable knack of fishing out 
the secrets of his customers, as they were under 
his hands. He W'ould. rub and lather a man’s head, 
until he had got out every thing that was in it. 
He had a certain snap in his fingers and a volu¬ 
bility* in his tongue, that would engage a man to 
talk with him w'hether he would or no. ' By this 
means he became an inexhaustible fund of private 
intffliigence, aud'so signalized himself in the capa« 
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city of a spy, that from his time a master-spy goes 
under the name of a lion. 

Walsingham had a most excellent penetration, and 
never attempted to turn any man into a lion whom he 
did not see highly qualified for it, when he was in his 
human condition. Indeed the speculative meu of those 
times say of him, that he would now and then play 
them off, and expose them a little unmercifully \ but 
that, in my opinion, seems only good policy, for other¬ 
wise they might set up for men again, when they 
thought fit. and desert his service. But, however, 
though in that very corrupt age he made use or these 
animals, he had a '^eat esteem for true men, and al¬ 
ways exerted the highest generosity in offering them 
more, without, asking terms of them, and doing more 
for them out of mere respect for their talents, though 
against him, than they could expect from any other 
minister* whom they had served never so conspicuous¬ 
ly. This made Italeigh (who professed himself his 
opponent) say one day to a friend, *• Pox take this 
Walsingham, he baffies every body; he won’t so 
much as let a man hate him in private.’ True it is, 
that by the wanderings, roarings, and lurkings, of his 
lions, hft knew the way to every man breathing, who 
had not a contempt for the world itself; he had Hops 
rampant whom he used for the service of the churchy 
and couchant who were to lie dowfiT for the queen. 
They were so much at command, iHkt the couchant 
would act as the rampant, and the rampant as couchant, 
without beiug the least out of countenance, and all this 
within four-and-twenty hours. Walsingham had the 
pleasantest life in the world; for, by the force of ^is 
power and intelligence, he saw men as they really 
were, and not as the world thought of them. All this 
was principally brought about by feeding his lions' 
well, or keeping them hungry, according to their dif¬ 
ferent constitutions. 

I 3 
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Having given this short but necessary account of this 
statesman and his barber, who, like the tailor in Shak« 
speare*8 Pyramus and Thisbe, was a man made as 
otlier men are, notwithstanding he was a nominal liop, 

1 shall proceed to the description of this strange 
species of creatures. Ever since the wise Walsinghara 
was secretary in this nation, our statesmen are said to 
have encouraged the breed among us, as very well 
knowing that a lion in'our British arms is one of the 
supporters of the crown, and that it is impossible for 
a got^nment, in which there are such variety of 
factions and intrigues, to subsist widiout this neces¬ 
sary animal. , 

A lion, or master-spy, hath several jadralls under 
him, who are his retailers in inteUigence, and bring 
hitn in materials for his report; his chief haunt is a 
coffee-house, and as his voice is exceeding strong, it 
aggravates the sound of eVery thing it repeats." 

As the lion generally thirsts after blood, and is of 
a fierce and cruel nature, there are no secrets which 
he hunts after with more delight, than those that cut 
off heads, hailg^ draw, and quarter, or end in the 
ruin of the person who becomes his prey. If he gets 
the wind of any word or action that may do a man 
good, it is not for his purpose, he quits the chace and 
falls into a moj^ agreeable scent. 

He discover# a wonderful sagacity in seeking after 
his prey. He couches and frisks about in a thousand 
sportiul ih'otions to draw it within his reach, and has 
a particular way of imitating the sound of the creature 
wtiom he would ensnare; an artifice to be met with 
beast of prey, except the hyaena and the political 

You seldom see a cluster of news-mongers without 
a<lion in the midst of them. He never misses taking 
bis stand within ear-shot of one of those little ambi¬ 
tious men who* set up for orators in places of public 
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resort. If there is a whispering-hole, or any publie- 
spirited corner in a coffee-house, you never fail of see¬ 
ing a lion couched upon his elbow in some part of 
thp neighbourhood. 

A lion is particularly addicted to the perusal of 
every loose paper that lies in his way. He appears 
more than ordinary attentive to what he reads, while 
he listens to those who are about him. He takes up 
the Post-xnan, and snuffs the candle that he may hear 
the better by it. I have seen a lion pore upon a single 
paragraph in an old Gazette for two hours toge^r, if 
his neighbours hftfe been talking all that while. 

Having giviU^ a full description of this monster, for 
the benefit of such innocent persons as,,may fall into 
his walks, 1 shidl apply a word or two to the lion 
himself, whom I wouid desire to consider that he is a 
creature hated both by God and man, and regarded 
with the utmost contempt even by such as make use 
of him. Hangmen and executioners are necessary in 
a state, and so may the animal 1 have been here men¬ 
tioning ; but how despicable is the wretch that takes 
on him so vile an employment! There is scarce a 
being that would not suffer by a comparison with him, 
except that being only who acts the same kind of part, 
and is both the tempter and accuser of mankind. 

N. B. Mr. Ironside has, within five, weeks lastpaSit, 
muzzled three lions, gorged five, and^iled. one. On 
.Monday next the skin of the dead one will be hung 
up in Urrorem at Button^s coffee-house^ over against" 
Tom’s, in Covent-garden. ^ 
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N« 72. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1713. 


vUium libertas ex^ditf 8C vm 

Thgnam legt* regi - UOR. Ars Poet. v. 282. 

« 

. .— Its liberty was turn'd to rafre'; 

Such rajfe as oivil power was forc'd to tame. CREECH. 

Oxford is a place which I am more inquisitive 
about than even that of my nativity; and when 1 
have an account of any sprightly saying, or rising 
genius from thence, it brings my own youthful days 
into my mind, and throws me forty years back into 
life. It is for this reason, that 1 have thought my¬ 
self a little neglected of late by Jack Lizard, from 
whom I used to hear at least onee a week. The 
last post brought me his excuse, which is, that he 
hath been wholly taken in pr^aring some exer¬ 
cises for the theatre. He tells me^ likewise, that 
the talk there is about a public act, and that the 
gay* part of the university have great expectation of 
a Terne'hlius, who is to lash and sting all the world 
; in a satirical speech. Against the grea^ licence 
vhl* hath heretofore b^n taken in these libels, 
he expresses himself with such humanity, &s is very 
unusual in a young person, and ought to be cherish- 
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ed and admired. Far my own part, I so far agree 
with him, and if the University permits a thing 
which I think much better let alone, I hope those, 
whose duty it is to appoint a proper person for that 
'office, will take care that he utter nothing un¬ 
becoming a gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian. 
Moreover 1 would have them consider that their 
learned body hath already enemies enough, whd are 
prepared to aggravate all frreverent insinuations, 
ana to interpret all oblique indecencies, who will 
triumph in ^uch a victory, and bid the university 
thank herself for the consequences. 

In my time t remember > the Terras-hlius con¬ 
tented himself With being bitter upon the Pope, or 
chastising the Tuih ; and raised a serious and manly 
mirth, and adapted to the dignity of his auditory, 
by exposing the false reasoning of the heretic, or 
ridiculing the clumsy pretenders to genius and po¬ 
liteness. In the jovial reign of Kiqg Charles the 
Second, wherein never did more wit or more ribaldry 
abound, the fashion of being arch upon all that was 
grave, and waggish upon the ladies, crept into our 
seats of Jearning upon these occasions. This was 
managed grossly and awkwardly enough, in a place 
where the general plainness and simplicity of mari¬ 
ners could ill bear the mention of s.'wh crimes, as 
in courts and great cities aae called by the specious . 
names of air and gallantry. It is to me amazing, . 
that ever any roan, bred iip in the knowledge of 
virtue and humanity, should so f^r cast off all shame 
and tenderness, as to stand up in the face of thou¬ 
sands, and utter such contumelies as I have read and 
heard of. Let such an one know that he is making 
fools mer?y, and wise men sick; and that, in the ^ 
eye of considering persons, be hath less compunctibn 
the common hangman, and less shame than a 
prostitute. 
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Infamy is so cutting an eviU that most persons 
who have any elevation of soul, think it worse than 
death. Those who have it not in their power to 
revenge it, often pine away in anguish, and loathe 
their being; and those who have, enjoy no rest 
until they have vengeance. 1 shall therefore make 
it the business of this paper to show how base and 
ungenerous it is to traduce the women, and how 
dangerous it is to expo.>e men of learning nnd cha¬ 
racter, who have generally been the subjects of these 
invectives. 

It hath been often said, that women seem formed 
to soften the boisteroi^s passions, and soothe the 
cares and anxieties to which men are exposed in 
the many perplexities of life. That having weaker 
bodies, and "less strength of mind, than man, Na¬ 
ture hath poured out her charms upon them, and 
given them such tendertfess of heart, that the most 
delicate delight we receive from them is, in think¬ 
ing them entirely ours, and under our protection. 
Accordingly we find, that all nations have paid a 
decent homage to this weaker and lovelier part of 
the rational creation, in proportion to their re¬ 
moval from savageness and Irarbarism. "Chastity 
and truth are the only due returns that they can 
make for this^^enerous disposition in the nobler 
sex. For beauty is s<^ far from satisfying us of 
itself, that whenever we think that it is communi¬ 
cated to others, we behold it with regret and dis¬ 
dain. Whoever therefore robs a woman of her re¬ 
putation, despoils a poor defenceless creature of 
all that makes her valuable, turns her beauty into 
loathsomeness, and leaves her friendless, abandon¬ 
ed, and undone. There are many tempers so 
'sofe, that the least calumny gives them pains they^ 
are not able^ to bear. They give themselves up to 
grange fears, gloomy reflections, and deep melan- 
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choly. How savage must he be, who can sacrifice 
the quiet of such a mind to a transient burst of 
mirth! Let him whq wantonly sports away the 
peace of a poor lady, consider what discord he 
sows in families; how often he wrings the heart of 
an hoary parent; how often he rouses the fury of a 
jealous husband; how he extorts from the*abused 
woman curses, perhaps not unheard, and pOured 
out in the bitterness of her soul! What weapons 
hath she wherewith to repel such an outrage? 
How shall she oppose her softness and imbecility 
to the hardened mrehead of a coward, who hath 
trampled upon weakness tha*> could not resist him ? 
to a buffoon, who hath slandered irnocence, to 
raise the laughter of fools ? who hatji ‘ scattered • 
firebrands, arrows, and death, and said, am 1 not in 
sport?’ , 

Irreverent reflections upon men of learning and 
note, if their character be sacred, do great Asser- 
vice to religion, and betray a vile mind !n the au¬ 
thor. I have therefore always thought, with indig¬ 
nation, upon that ‘ accuser of the brethren,’ the 
famous antiquary*, whose employment it was, for 
several years, to rake up all the ill-natured stories 
that had ever been fastened upon celebrated 
and transmit them to posterity with cruel industry, 
and malicious joy. Though the good men, ill-used, 
may, out of a meek and Christian disposition, so 
far subdue their natural resentment, as to neglect 
and forgive; yet the inventors of such calumnies 
will find generous persons, whose bravery of mind 
makes them think themselves proper instru¬ 
ments to chastise such insolence. And 1 have, in 
my time,'"more than once known the discipline of 
ihe blanket, administered to the ofienders, and till 


^ Mr. ADtheoy & Wood. 
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their slanders answered by that kind of syllogism 
ifvhich the ancient Romans called the ‘ argumentum 
bacillinum.’ 

I have less compassion for men of sprightly parts 
and genius, whose characters are played upon, be-^ 
cause they have it in their power to revenge them- 
selves^tenfold. But 1 think of all the classes of man¬ 
kind, they are the most pardonable if they pay the 
slanderer in his own<^ coin. For their names being 
already blazed abroad in the world, the least blot 
thrown upon them is displayed far and wide; and 
they have this sad privilege above the men in ob¬ 
scurity, that the dishonour travels as far as their 
fame. To,be even therefore with their enemy, they 
are but too apt to diiluse his infamy as far as their 
own reputation; and perhaps triumph in secret, 
that they have it in their power to make his name 
the scoff and derisiorf of after-ages. This, I say, 
they are too apt to do. For sometimes they resent 
the exposing of their little affectations or slips in 
writings as much as wounds upon their honour. The 
first are trifles they should laugh away, but the latter 
deserves their utmost severity. 

I must confess a warmth against the buffooneries 
mentioned dn the beginning of this papef, as they 
have so ipany circumstances^ to aggravate their 
guilt. A licence for a man to stand up in the 
schools of the prophets, in a grave decent habit, 
and audaciously vent his obloquies against the 
doctors of our church, and directors of our youQg 
liobility, gentry, and clergy, in their hearing and 
befd| ^ir eyes; to throw calumnies upon poor 
dei^mPsa women, and offend their ears with nau¬ 
seous ribaldry, and name their narneft at length * 
in a public dteatre, when a queen* is upon the 

* Qusen Aaaa, mentionsd mttisly Si a quesa. 
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throne; such a licence as 'this never yet gained 
ground in our playhouses; and I hope will not 
need a law to forbid it. Were I to advise in this 
matter, I •should represent to the orator how noble 
. a field there lay before him for panegyric; what a 
happy opportunity he had of doing juspco to the 
great men who once were of that famous body, or 
now shine forth in it; nor should 1 neglect to in¬ 
sinuate the advantages he might propose by gain¬ 
ing their friendship, whose worth, by a cont|ary 
treatment, he will be imagined either not to know, 
or to envy. This might rescue the name from scan¬ 
dal; and if, as it ought, this performance turned 
solely upon matters of wit and learning, it might 
have the honour of being one of the first ^productions 
of the magnificent print!ng-honse, just erected at 
Oxford*^ 

This paper is written with a design to make my 
journey to Oxford agreeable to me, where 1 design 
to be at the Public Act. If my advice is neglects, 
1 shall not scruple to insert in the Guardian what¬ 
ever tjj^e men of letters aiid genius transmit to me, 
in their own vindication ; and 1 hereby promise that 
I myself will draw my pen in defence of all injuiM 
women. 


* The Clarendon priating-houie. 
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In. Amort hxc iniunt'omnia, —TER. Eun. Act. i. Sc. 1. 
*- 

AM th^se things are inseparable from love. 


It is a matter of great concern that there come so 
many letters to me, wherein I see parents make love 
for their children, and without any manner of regard 
to the season of life, and the "respective interests of 
their progeny, judge of their future happjpess by 
the rules of ordinary commerce. When .,a man falls 
in love .in some families, they use him as if his land 
was mortgaged to them, and he cannot discharge 
himself, but by really making it the same thing in 
an unreasonable settlement, or foregoing what is 
dearer to him than his estate itself. These extor¬ 
tioners are of all others the most cruel; and the 
sharks, who prey upon the inadvertency of young 
'heirs, are more pardonable than those who ^ trespass 
upon the good opinion those who treat with them 
upon the foot of choi^^lind respect. The followings 
cliters may place in readers view'uneasinesses 
of this sort, which tSy perhaps be useful to some 
under the circumstances mentioned by my corres¬ 
pondents. 
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TO NESTOR IRONSIDE. ESQ. 

•From d certain town in Cumberland, May ^1. 

YENERABLB SIR, 

It is impossible to express the universal satisfac¬ 
tion your precautions give in ascountry so far north * 
as ours; and indeed it were impertinent to expa¬ 
tiate in a qpse that is by no means particular to 
ourselves, all mankind, who wish well to one ano- 
, ther, being equally concerned in their success. 
However, as all nations have not the genius, 
and each particular man has his diiferent views 
and taste, we northerns cannot but acknowledge 
our obligations in a more especial manner, for 
your matrimonial precautions, which we more im- 
^ mediately are interested in. Our climate has ever 
been recorded as friendly to the continuation of our 
kind; and the ancient histories are not more full 
of their Goths and Vandals, that in swarms over¬ 
spread all Europe, than modern story of its Yorkshire 
hostlers and attorneys, who are remarkably eminent 
and benehciai in every market-town, and most inns ' 
in this kingdom. 1 shall not here presume to enter, 
with the ancient sages, into a particular reasoning 
upon the case, as whether it proceeds from the 
cold temper of the air, or the particular constitu¬ 
tions of the persons, or both; from the fashionable 
'want of artifice in the women, and their entire sa- 
tisfaction in one conquest only;. or the happy ig^ 
norance in the men, of those southern vic& which 
^effeminate n^nkind. 

From' this encomium, 1 do not question but by« 
this time yod infer me happy already in the legal 
possession of some fair one, or in a probable way 
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of being so. But alas^! neither is my casie^ and 
from the cold damp which this minute seizes, upon 
my heart, I presage never will. What shall I do? 
To coii^lain here is to talk to winds, or mortals, as 
regardless as they. The tempestuous storms in the 
neighbouring mountains, are not more relentless, 
or the crags more deaf, than the old gentleman is 
to my sighs and prayers. The lovely Pastorclla in¬ 
deed hears and gently sighs, but it is only to in¬ 
crease my tortures; she is too dutiful to disobey a 
father ; and I am neither able, nor forward, to re¬ 
ceive her by an act of disobedience. 

As to myself, my humour, until this accident to 
ruffle it, ha,s ever been gay and thoughtless, perpe¬ 
tually toying amongst tlie women, dancing briskly 
and singing softly. For 1 take it, more men mis¬ 
carry amongst them for having too much than too 
little understanding. Pastorella seems willing to re¬ 
lieve me from my Irights ; and by her constant car¬ 
riage, by admitting my visits at all hours, has con¬ 
vinced all hereabouts of my happiness with her, 
and occasioned a total defection amongst her for¬ 
mer lovers, to my infinite contentment. Ah! Mr, 
Ironside, could you but see in a calm eVening the 
profusion of ease and tenderness betwixt us! The 
murmuring river that glides gently by, the cooing 
turtles in the neighbouring groves, are harsh com¬ 
pared to her more tuneful voice. The happy pair, 
first joined in Paradise, not more enamored walk¬ 
ed 1 more sweetly loved! But alas 1 what is all this I 
an imaginary joy, in which we trifle away our pre¬ 
cious time, without* coming together for ever. That 
must depend upon the old gentleman, who sees 
1 cannot live without his daughte/, and knows I 
£a|Wot, upon his terms, be ever happy with her. 
ll^g of you to send for us all up to town together, 
that we may be heard before you (for we all agree 
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in a deference to your judgment) upon these heads: 
Whether the authority of a father should not ac¬ 
commodate itself to the liberty of a free-born Eng¬ 
lish woman ? 

Whether, if you think fit to take the ol^ gentle- 
’man into your care, the daughter may not choose 
her lover for her Guardian 1 
• Whether all parents are not obliged to provide 
for the just passions of their^ children when grown 
up, as well as food and raiment in their tender 
years ? 

These add such points being unsettle# in the 
world, are cause of great distraction, and it would 
be worthy youlf great age and experience, to con¬ 
sider them distinctly for the benefit ’of domestic 
life. All which, most venerable Nestor is humbly 
submitted by all your northern friends, as well as 
1 Your mos^ obedient, and 

devoted humble Servant, 

Pastor Fxdo. 


MR., IRONSIDE, 

We who subscribe this, are man and wife, aiiil 
have been so these fifteen years: but you must know 
we have quarrelled twice a day ever shice we came 
together, and at the same time have a very tender 
regard for one another. We observe this habitual 
disputation has an ill effect upon our children, and 
they lose their respect towards us from .this jRnglmg 
of oun. We lately entered into an agreement, that 
from that time forward, when either should fall into 
a passion, the party angry should go into another 
room, ana write a note to the other by one of ]Jie- 
chil<^en, and the person writ to, right or wrong, beg 
pardon ; because the writing, to avoid passion, is in 
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itself an act of kindness. This little method, with the 
smiles of the messengers, and other nameless incidents 
in the management of this correspondence with the 
next room, has produced ioes^pressible delight, made 
our children and servants cheerfol under our care 
and protection, and made us ourselves sensible of a 
thousand good qualities we now see in each other, 
which could not before shine out, because of our 
mutual impatience. « 

Your bumble Servants, 

Philip anjd Mary. 

P. S. Since the above, my wife is gone out of 
the room, and writes word by Billy that she would 
have in the above letter, the words * jangling of 
ours,’ changed into the words, ‘ these our frequent 
debates.’ i allow of the amendment, and desire you 
would understand accordihgly, that we never jangled, 
but went into frequent debates, which were always 
held in a committee of the whole house* 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

SAGACIOUS SIR, 

I 

We married men reckon ourselves under your 
ward, as well as those who live in a less regular 
condition. You must know, I have a wife, who is 
one of those good women who are n^r very 
angry, or very much pleased. My dear is rather 
inclined to the former, and will walk about in so¬ 
liloquy, dropping sentences to herself of manage¬ 
ment, saying, ‘ she will say nothing, but she knows 
when her head is laid what—* and the rest of 
kind of half expressions. 1 am never inqui¬ 
sitive to know what is her grievance, ^because 1 
know it is qrI^- constitutioDi 1 call her by the kin 
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appellation of tny gentle Murmur, and I am so 
used to hear her, that I believe 1 could not sleep 
without it It trould not be amiss if you commu¬ 
nicated this to the public^ that many who think 
their wives angry, may know they are only not 
pleased, and that very many come into this world, 
and go out of it at a very good old age, without 
having ever been much transported with joy, or grief, 
in their whole lives. 

Your humble Servant, 
t Arthur Smooth. 

HOST VENERABLE NESTOR, 

I am now three-and-twenty, and in ,the utmost 
perplexity how to behave myself towards a gentleman 
whom my father has admitted to visit me as a lover. 
1 plainly perceive my father designs to take advantage 
bf his pdssion towards me, &nd require terms of him 
which will make him ily off. I have orders to be 
cold to him in all my behaviour; but if you insert 
this letter in the Guardian, he will knom that distance 
is constrained. I love him better than life, am satis¬ 
fied with the offer he has made, and desire him to 
stick to it, that he may not hereafter think he has 
purchased me too dear. My mother knows 1 love 
him, so that my father must comply. 

Your thankful Ward, 

Susanna-— 

P. S. Fgive my service (o him, and desire the 
settlement may be such as shows I have my thoughts 
fixed upon my happiness in being his wife, rather 
than his widow. 
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Magne ParenSf saneta qudm majestaie verendus ! 

• BUCH. 


Great Parent! bow ofajestic \ how adorable! 


I WILL make no apology for preferring this letter, and 
the extract following, to any thing else which 1 could 
possibly insert. * * * 

SIR, Cambridge, May 31. 

You having been pleased to take notice of What 
you conceived excellent in some of our English 
divines, I have here presumed to send a specimen, 
which if 1 am not mistaken, may for acuteness of 
judgment, Ornament of speech, and true sublime, 
compare with any of the choicest writings of the 
ancient fathers or doctors of the church, who lived 
nearest to the apostles* times. The subject is 
no less than that of God himself; and the design, 
besides doing some honour to our own nation, is 
to* show, by a fresh example, to what a height and 
strength of thought a person, who appears not 
to be by nature endued with the quickest parts, 

• xi^ay arrive, through a sincere and steady practice 
of the Christian religion, I mean, as«taught and 
administered in the church of Enghmd: which 
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will, at the same time, prove that the force of spi¬ 
ritual assistance is not at all abated by length 
time, or the iniquity of mankind; but that if men 
were not* wanting to themselves, and (as our excel- 
. lent author speaks) could but be persuaded to coni¬ 
form to our church's rules, they might still live as the 
primitive Christians did, and come short of noite of 
those eminent saints for virtue and holiness. The 
author from whom this coUccth}n is made, is Bishop 
Beveridge, vol. ii. serm. 1., 

♦ PllILOTHEUS. 

In treating upon that passage in the book of 
Exodus, where Moses being ordered «lo lead tho 
children of Israel out. of Egypt, he asked God what 
name he should mention him by to that people, in 
order to dispose them to obey him; and God an¬ 
swered, ' ‘ I Am that I Ainand bade him tell 
them, ‘ I Am hath sent me unto you the admi¬ 
rable author thus discourses: ^ God having been 
pleased to reveal himself to us under this name or 
title, * 1 Am that 1 Am,’ he thereby suggests to 
us, that he would not have us apprehend of him, 
as of any particular or limited being, but as a 
being in general, or the Being of all beings; who 
giveth being to, and therefore exercis^th authority 
over, all things in the world, lie did not an‘swer 
Moses, * I am the great, the living, the true, the 
everlasting God,* he did not say, ‘1 am the al¬ 
mighty Creator, Preserver, and Governor, of the 
whole world,’ but ‘ I Am that I Amintimating, 
that if Moses desired such a name of God as might 
fully de^ribe his nature in itself, that is a thing 
impossible, there being no words to be found in 
any language, whereby to express the glory of*an 
infinite Being, especially so as that finite creatures 
should be able fully to conceive it. * Yet, however. 
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in these words he is pleased to acquaint us what 
kind of thoughts he would have us entertain of 
him: insomuch, that could we but rightly ap¬ 
prehend whut is couched under, and intended by 
them, we should doubtless have as high and true 
conceptions of God as it is possible for creatures to 
have.’ — 'rhe answer given suggests farther to us 
these following notions of the most high God. 

* First, that he is one being, existing in and of 

himself: his unity is implied in that he saith, * 1 
his existence in that he saith, * T Am his exist¬ 
ence in and of himself, in that he saith, *• 1 Am 

that I Am,’ that is, ^‘1 Am in and of myself,* 
not receiving, any thing from, nor depending upon 
any other.—The same expression implies, that as 
God is only one, so that he is a most pure and 
simple being; for here, we see, he admits nothing 
into the manifestation of' himself but pure essence, 
saying, * 1 am that 1 am,’ that is, being itself, 
without any mixture or composition. And there¬ 
fore we must not conceive of God,' as made up 
of several parts, or faculties, or ingredients, but 
only as one who ^Is that He Is,’ and whatsoever 
is in Him is himself: and although we '’read of 
several properties attributed to him in Scripture, as 
wisdom, goo^pess, justice, &c. we must not appre¬ 
hend them to be several powers, habits, or qualities, 
as they are in us; for as they are in God, they are 
neither distinguished from one another, nor from his 
nature or essence, in whom they are said to be. In 
whom, I say, they are said to be : for to speak pro¬ 
perly, they are not in him, but are his very essence, 
or nature itself; which acting severally upon several 
objects, seems to us to act from several properties or 
j^rfections in him; whereas all the difference is 
only, in our different apprehensions of the same 
God m himself is a most simple and pure 
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act, and ther^re cannot have any thing in him, 
but what is that most simple and pure act itself; 
which seeing it bringeth upon every creature what 
it. deserw^s, we conceive of it as of^ several divine 
. perfections in the same Almighty Being. Where¬ 
as God, whose understanding is infinite as Himself, 
joth not apprehend himself under the distinct* no¬ 
tions of wi^om, or goodness, or justice, or the like, 
but only as Jehovah: and therefore, in this place, 
he doth not say, ‘ I am wise, or just, or good,* but 
simply, ‘ I»Am that I Am.’ ’ 

Having thus offered at something towards the ex¬ 
plication of the first of these mysterious skyings 
in the answer God made to Moses, when he de- 
signed to encourage him to lead his people out of 
£gypt, he proceeds to consider the other, whereby 
God cajls himself absolutely ‘ I Am.* Conceruing 
which he takes notice, tbat though * I Am’ be/ 
commonly a verb of. the first person, yet it is here 
used as a noun substantive, or proper name, and is 
the nominative case to another verb of the third 
person in these words, ^ T Am hath sent me unto 
you.' A strange expression I But when God speaks 
of himself, he cannot be confined to grammar-rulca^ 
being infinitely above and beyond the reach of all 
languages in the world. And, therefore, it is no 
wonder that when he would reveal himself, he goes 
out of our common way of speaking one to another, 
and expresseth himself in a way peculiar to himself, 
and such as is suitable and proper to his own nature 
and glory. , 

* Hence, therefore, as when he speaks of him¬ 
self and his own eternal essence, he saith, ^ I Am 
that I Aftiso when he speaks of himself, with re¬ 
ference to his creatures, and especially to *his 
people, he saith, ^ I Am.’ He doth not say, * 1 
Am their light, their life, their guide, thdr strength, 
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or tower,’ but only ‘ I Am.’ He sets, as it were, 
his hand to a blank, that his people may write under 
it what they please that is good for them. As if 
he should say, ‘ Are they weak? I am strength. 
Arc they poor ? I am riches. Are they in trouble ? 
1 am comfort. Are they sick? I am health. Are 
they dying ? I am life. Have they noOiing ? lam 
all tilings. 1 am wisdom and power, 1 am justice 
and mercy. 1 am grace and goodness, 1 am glory, 
beauty, holiness, eminency, supereminency, perfec¬ 
tion, all-sufficiency, eternity, Jehovah, 1 Am. What¬ 
soever is suitable to their nature, or convenient for 
them in their several conditions, that I am. What¬ 
soever is amiable in itself, or desirable unto them, 
that I Am. Whatsoever is pure and holy; what¬ 
soever is great or pleasant; whatsoever is good or 
needful to make men happy; that 1 Am.’ So that, 
in short, God here represents himself unto us as an 
universal good, and leaves us to make the application 
of it to ourselves, according to our several wants, 
capacities, and desires, by saying only in general, 
‘''I Am.’ * 

'' Again, page 27, he, thus discourses: ' There is 
more solid joy and comfort, more real delight and 
satisfaction of mind, in one single thought of God, 
rightly formed, than all the riches, and honours, 
and pleasures of this world, put them all together, 
arc able to afford.—Let us then call in all our scat¬ 
tered thoughts from all things here below, and 
raise them up and unite them all to the most high 
Cjod: apprehending him under the idea, image, or 
likeness of any thing else, but as inbnitely greater, 
aud higher, and better than all things; as one ex- 
, 1 ; ting ill and of himself, and giving ^sence and 
:u{‘ Tc all tilings in the world be^des himself; 
, . re and simple, that there is nothing in 

Liu, I'i; ii .i- vif, but essence and being itself; as 
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one so infinite and omnipotent, that wheresoever 
any thing else is in llie whole W'orld, there lie is, 
and beyond the world, where nothing else is, there 
all thingo are, because he is there, as one so wise, 
so knowing, so omniscient, that he at this very mo¬ 
ment, and always, sees what all the angels arc doing 
in heaven; what all the fowls are doing in the air ; 
what all the fishes are doing in the^waters ; what all 
the devils are doing in hell * what all the men and 
beasts, and the very insects, are doing upon earth; 
as one so powerful and omnipotent, that he can do 
whatsoever he will, only by willing it should bo 
done ; as one so great, so good, so glorious, so im¬ 
mutable, so transcendent, so infinite, so incompre¬ 
hensible, so eternal, what shall 1 say i ,so Jehovah, 
that the more we think of him, the more w'c admire 
him, the more we adore him, the more wo love him, 
the more we may and ought*; our highest conceptions 
of him being as much beneath him, as our greatest 
services come short of what we owe him. 

* Seeing therefore we cannot think of God so 
highly as he is, let us think of him as highly as we 
can ; and^ for that end let us get above ourselves, and 
above the world, and raise up our thoughts higher 
and higher, and higher still, and when we have go¥ 
them up as high as possibly we can, let us apprehend 
a Being infinitely higher than the highest of them; 
and then finding ourselves at a loss, amazed, 
confounded at such an infinite height of infi¬ 
nite perfections, let us fall down in humble and 
hearty desires to be freed from those dark prisons 
wherein we are now immured, that we may take 
our flight into eternity, and there (through the merits 
of our ble^d Saviour) see this infinite Being face to^ 
face, and ei^oy him for ever.’ 
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N** 75. SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1713. 


Hk ntf mut nus^uantf quad quarimus. 

IIOR. 1 Ep. xTii. 39. 

—Here, jor no wherey we may hope to fiijid 

What we desire. CREFXIl. 


This paper shall consist of extracts from two great 
divines, but of very different genius. The one is to 
be admired for convincing the understanding, the other 
for inflaming the heart. The former urges us in this 
plain and forcible manner to an inquiry in^p religion, 
and practising its precepts. 

‘ Suppose the world began some time to be; it 
must either be made by counsel and design, that is, 
produced by some Being that knew what it did, 
that did contrive it and frame it as it is ; which it is 
easy to conceive, a Being that is infinitely good, 
and wise, and pow^erful, might do: but this is to 
own a God, Or else the mMtcr of it being supposed 
to have be^n always, aill^Ph continual motion and 
tumult, it at last happened to fall into this order, 
jind the parts of matter, after various agitations, were 
af- length entangled and knit together in this order, 
in which we see the world to be. But can any man 
think this reasonable to imagine, that in the infinite 

i 
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variety which is in the world, all things should hap¬ 
pen by chance, as well, and as orderly, as the greatest 
wisdom could have contrived them ? Whoever can 
believe this, must do it with his will, and not with 
his ‘u nderstandi ng. 

' * Supposing tlie reasons for, and against, the 
principles of religion, were equal, yet the danger 
and hazard is so unequal, as would sway a prudent 
man to the affirmative. Siqppose a man believe 
*here is no God, nor life after this, and suppose he 
be in the ri^ght, but not certain that he is (for that I 
am sure in this case is impossible) ; all the advan¬ 
tage he hath by this opinion relates only to this 
world and this present time ; for he cannot be the 
better for it when he vs not. Now what advantage 
will It be to him in this life ? He shall haVe the more 
liberty to do what he pleaseth; that is, it furnisheth 
him with a stronger ternplittion to bo intemperate, 
and lii.tful, and unjust, that is, to do those things 
which prejudice his body, and his health, which 
cloud his reason, and darken his understanding, 
which will make him enemies in the world, will 
bring him into danger. So that it is no advantage 
to any man to be vicious; and yet this is the 
greatest use that is made of atheistical principles^ 
to comfort men in their vicious courses. But if thou 
hast a mind to be virtuous, and temperate, and just, 
the belief of the principles of religion will be no 
obstacle, but a furtherance to thee in this course. 
All the advantage a man can hope for, by disbe¬ 
lieving the principles of religion, is to escape trouble 
and persecution in this world, which may happen to 
him upon account of religion. But supposing there 
^ be a Go4 end a life after this; then what a vast 
difference is there of the consequence of these*^ 
opinions! As much as between finite and infinite, 
time and eteniitv. 
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‘ To persuade men to believe the scriptures, I 
fenly relbr this to men’s consideration. If there be 
a God, whose providence governs the world, and 
ail the creatures in it, is it not rcasonablp to think 
that he hath a particular care of men, the noblest 
part of this visible world ? And seeing he hath 
made ihoiii capable of eternal duration; that he 
hath provided for their eternal happiness, and 
sufficiently revealed tO them the way to it, and the 
terms and conditions of it! Now^ let any man pro¬ 
duce any book in the world, that pretends to be 
from God, and to do this, that for the matter of it 
is so worthy of God,, the doctrines whereof are so 
useful, and. the precepts so reasonable, and the 
arguments so powerful, the trutli of all which was 
confirmed 1)y so many great and unquestionable 
miracles, the relation of which has been trans¬ 
mitted to posterity in public and authentic records, 
written by tiiose W'ho were eye and car witnesses of 
what they wrote, and free from suspicion of any 
worldly interest and design ; let any produce a 
book like to this, in all these respects ; and w hich, 
over and besides, hath by the power and reason¬ 
ableness of the doctrines contained in it, prevailed 
so miraculously in the w'orld, by w'eak and incon¬ 
siderable mtians, in opposition to all the wit and 
powder of the w'orld, and under such discourage¬ 
ments as no other religion w'as ever assaulted with ; 
let any man bring forth such a book, and he hath 
my loiive to believe it as soon as the Bible. But if 
ihpre bo none sucli, as I am well assured there is 
not, then every one that thinks God bath revealed 
himself to men, ought to embrace and entertain 
ihe doctrine of the holy scriptures, as revealed by 
TQl)d. 

* And now having presented men witli such 
arguments and considerations us are proper, and 1 
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think sufficient to induce belief, 1 think it not un¬ 
reasonable to intreat and urge men d.iligently and 
impartially to consider these mutters ; and if there 
be weight in these considerations to sway reasonable 
men, thsft they would not sufter themselves to be 
.biassed by prejudice, or passion, or interest, to a con¬ 
trary persuasion. Thus much I may with reason 
de.sire of men : lor though meu cannot believe what 
they will, yet men may, if they will, consider things 
seriously and impartially, and®yield or withhold their 
assent, as they shall see cause, after a thorough search 
anf|l cxaminTition. 

‘ If any man will offer a serious argument against 
any of the principles of religion, and will debate the 
matter soberly, as one that considers the infinite con 
sequences of these things one way or otli^^r, and would 
gladly be satisfied, he deserve* to be heard what he 
can say; but if a man will^turn religion into raillery, 
and confute it by two or three bold jests, he doth not 
make religion, but himself ridiculous, in the opinion 
of all considerate men, because he sports with his life. 

‘ So that it concerns every man that would not 
trifle away his .soul, and fool himself into irrecovera¬ 
ble misQfy, with the greate.st seriousness to inq»ure 
into these things, whether they be so, or no, and 
patiently to consider the arguments that arc brougnt 
for them. • 

‘ And when you are examining these matters, do 
not take into consideration any sensual or worldly in¬ 
terest ; but deal fairly and impartially with yourselves. 
Think with yourselvi^s that you have not the making 
of things true and false, that the principles of religion 
arc either true or false, before you think of them. 
The truth of things is already fixed; either there is a 
God, or 6o God; either your souls are immortal qr 
they are not; either the Scriptures are a divine revela¬ 
tion, or an Imposture; one of tliese is certain and 
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necessary, and they are not now to be altered. Tliing^s 
will not comply with your conceits, and bend thenihchea 
to your interests: therefore do not think what you 
would have to be; but consider impartially >vhat is.’ 

The othergreat writer is particularly useful m his rap¬ 
turous soliloquies, wherein he thinks of the Deity with 
the highest admiration, and beholds himself with the 
most contrite lowliness. * My present business,’ says he, 
* isto treat of God, his being and attributes; but ‘ who is 
sufficient for these things?* At least, who am I, a silly 
worm, that I should take upon mo to speak of Him, 
by whom alone 1 speak; and being myself but a finite 
sinful creature, should strive to unveil tlie nature oi 
the Infinite and Most Holy God 1 Alas! I cannot so 
much as begiri to think of him, but immediately my 
thoughts are confounded, my heart is perplexed, my 
mind amazed, my head turns round, my w’hole soul 
seems to he unhinged a.id overwhelmed within me. 
Hispercy exalts me; His justice depresseth me; His 
wisdom astonishoth me ; Hi.s power aifriglits me ; His 
glory dazzles mine eyes ; and ‘ by reason of His high¬ 
ness,* as Job speaks, 1 cannot endure : but the least 
glimpse of Him makes me abhor myself and repent in 
dust and ashes before Him.* 
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-iS'o/ov ah heno vjvere, quorum 
Corispictlur nttitia fundatapetitnia viUis, 

ilOK. 1 Kp. XV. 


•Those an* hlC'it, and only those. 


%Vlia/e .stately house their hidden treasure show9. 

CREECH. 


I EVER thought it my duty to preserve peace and 
love among my wards. And since I liave set up for 
an universal Guardian, 1 have laid nothing more to 
heart than the dihbrcnces and quarrels between the 
landed and the trading interests of my country, which 
indeed comprehend the whole. I shall always coA- 
tiibute, to the utmost of my power, to I'econcile these 
interests to each other, and to make them both sensible 
that their mutual happiness depends upon their being 
friends. 

They mutually furnish each other with all the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life ; the land sup¬ 
plies the traders with corn, cattle, wool, and ge¬ 
nerally all materials, either for their subsistence or 
their riches; the traders in return provide the ggn- 
ilemen nyitti houses, clothes, and many other things 
without which their life at best would bcv/uDCom- 
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fortable. Yet these very interests are almost al¬ 
ways clashing; the traders consider every high 
duty tipon any part of their trade as proceeding 
from jealousy in the gentlemen of their rivalling 
them too fast; and they arc often eneinieS on this 
account. The gentlemen, on the other hand, think •' 
they can never lay too great a burden upon trade, 
though in every thing they eat, and drink, and 
wear, they are sure to^ bei-.r the greatest part them¬ 
selves. 

I shall endeavour, as much as possible, to re¬ 
move this emulation between the parties, and in 
the first place to convince the traders, that in 
many instances liigh dillies may he laid upon their 
imports, to rtilarge the general trade of the king¬ 
dom. For example, if there should be laid a pro- 
hibilion, or high duties which shall amount to a 
prohibition, upon the t imports from ai>y other 
country which takes from us a million sterling 
every year, and returns us nothing else but manu¬ 
factures for the consumption of our owm people, it 
ia certain this ought to be considered as the increase 
of our trade in general; for if we want these ma- 
nufaclur(*s, we shall either make them ourselves, or, 
which is the same thing, import them from other 
countries in exchange for our own. In either of 
which cases* our foreign or inland trade i.s en¬ 
larged, and so many more of our own people arc 
employed and subsisted for that money which was 
annually exported, that is, in all probability, a 
hundrecl and fifty thousand of our people for the 
yearly sum of one l^lion. If our readers would 
consider many of Wr prohibitions or high duties 
in this light, thes^l^uld think their country and 
thgmselves obliged^Hp' landed interest for these 
restraints. 

Again, gentlemen arc too apt to envy the traders 
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every sum of money they import, and gain from 
^aliroad, as if it was so much loss lo themselves; 
but if they could be convinced, that for every 
million ^liat shall be imported and gained by the 
, traders, more than twice that sum is gained by the 
•landed interest, they would never be averse to the 
^ .fading part of the nation. To convince tht'in, there¬ 
fore, that this is the fact, shall be the remaining part 
of this discourse. i 

liGt us suppose, then, that a million, or, if you 
please, that twenty millions were to be imported, 
and gained by trade: to what uses could it be ap¬ 
plied? Which would be the greatest gainers, the 
landed or the trading interest? Suppose it to bo 
twenty millions. 

It cannot at all be doubled, that jf part of the 
afore-mentioned sum would be laid out in luxury, 
such as* the magnificcince^of buildings, the plate 
and furniture of houses, jewels, and rich apparel, 
the elegance of diet, the splendor of coaches and 
equipage, and such other things as are an expense 
, to the owners, and bring in no manner of profit. 
But because it is seldom seen, that persons who 
by greaf industry have gained estates, are extra¬ 
vagant in their luxury; and because the revenue 
must be still sufficient to support tlie annual ex¬ 
pense, it is hard to conceive that more than two 
of the twenty millions can be converted into this 
dead stock, at least eighteen must still be left to 
raise an annual interest to the owners; and the 
revenue from the eighteen millions, at six per cen¬ 
tum, will be little more than one million per‘an¬ 
num. 

Again,* a part of the twenty millions is very 
likely to be converted to increase the stock,of 
inland trade, in which is comprehended that upon 
all our farms. This is the trade which provides for 
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the aniraal consamption of our people, and a stock 
of the value of two years consumption is generally 
believed to be sudicient for this purpose. If the 
eighteen millions above-mentioned will not raise a 
revenue of more than one million per annum, it is . 
certain that no more than this last value can be added '* 
to our annual consumption, and that two of the 
twenty millions w'ill be sutficient to add to the stock 
of our inland trade. 

Our foreign trade is considered upon another foot; 
for though it provides in part for the annual con¬ 
sumption of our own people, it provides also for the 
consumption of foreign nations. It exports our su¬ 
perfluous manulueturcs,*' and should make returns 
of bullion, or* other durable treasure. Our foreign 
trade, for forty years last past, in the judgment of the 
most intelligent persons, has been managed by a 
stock not less than foury^ find not exceeding eight 
millions, with which last sum they think it is driven 
at this time, and that it cannot be carried much 
farther, unless onr merchants shall endeavour to 
open a trade to Terra Australis incognita, or some 
place that would be equivalent. It will, therefore, 
be a very large allowance, that one of the twenty 
millions can be added to the capital slock of our 
foreign trade. 

There may be another way of raising interest, 
that is, by laying up, at a cheap time, corn or 
other goods or manufactures tliat will ke*ep, for 
the consumption of future years, and when the 
markets may happen to call for them at an advanced 
price. But as most goods are perishable, and waste 
something every year, by which means a part of 
the principal is still lost, and as it is seldom seen 
thaj these engrossers get more than their principal, 
and the common interest ot their money, this way 
is JO precarious and lull of hazard, that it is very 
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unlikely any more than three of tho twenty millions 
will be applied to engrossing. It wore to be wished 
the engrossers were more profitable traders for 
themselv^; they are certainly very beneficial for 
'ihe commonwealth; they are a market for the rich, 
in a time of plenty, and ready at hand with relief 
for the poor, in a time of dearth. They prevent the 
exportation of many necessaries of life, when they 
are very cheap; so that we are not at the charge of 
bringing them back again, when they are very dear. 
They save the money that is paid to foreign countries 
for interest and warehouse room: bat there is so 
much hazard, and so little profit in this business, 
that if twenty millions were to be imported, scarce 
three of them would be applied to the m'aking maga¬ 
zines for the kingdom. 

If any* of the money shcAild be lent at interest to 
persons that shall apply the same to any of the 
purposes above-mentioned, it is still the same 
thing. If 1 have given good reasons for what I 
have said, no more than eight of the twenty mil¬ 
lions can be applied either to our dead stock of 
luxury, our stock in inland or foreign trade, or 
our stores or magazines. So that still there will 
remain twelve millions, which are noyv no other¬ 
wise to be disposed of than in buying of lands or 
houses, or our new parliamentary funds, of in 
being lent out at interest upon mortgages of those 
securities, or to persons who have no other ways 
to repay the value than by part of the things them¬ 
selves. 

The question then is, what effect these twelve 
millions v^ill have towards reducing the interest of 
money, or raising the value of estates; for as the 
former growk les.s, the latter will ever rise in pro¬ 
portion. For example, while the interest of money 
is five per cent, per annum, a man lends tvro 
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thousand pounds, to raise a revenue of one hun¬ 
dred fjouuds per annum,, by the interest of Ills 
money ; and for the same reason he gives two thou¬ 
sand pounds or more, to purehase an estate of one 
hundred pounds per annum. Again, if the interest* 
of money shall fall one per cent, he must be forced 
to lend two thousand Tour hundred pounds, to gain 
the revenue of one hiindi*t‘d pounds per annum, and 
for the same reason ho must give at least two thou¬ 
sand four hundred pounds, to purchase an estate of 
the same yearly rent. Therefore, if these twelve mil¬ 
lions newly gained shall redueo one per cent, of the 
present interest of money, they must of necessity 
incrc^ase every estate at least four years value in the 
purchase. " 

It is ever easier to meet with men that will bor¬ 
row mpney tlian sell th^ir estates. An evidence of 
this is, that tve never luive so good a revenue by 
buying, as by ienditig. The first thing, therefore, 
that will be attempted with these twelve millions, is 
to lend money to those that want it. This can hardly 
fail of reducing one per cent, of the present interest 
of money, and cons^ucntly of raising every estate 
four years value in the purchase. 

For in all probability, all the money or value now 
in England,' not applied to any of the uses above- 
mentioned, and which therefore lies dead, or af¬ 
fords no revenue to the owners, until it can be 
disposed of to such uses, doth not exceed twelve 
millions; yet this sum, whatever it is, is sufficient 
to* keep down money to the present interest, and 
Hi hold up lands to their present value. One 
Bnpuld imagine, then, if this sum should Ije doubled, . 

twelve millions extraordinary should be added 
to it, they should reduce half the present interest 
pf money, and double the present value of estates. 
But it will easily be allowed they must reduce one 
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per cent, of the present interest of money, and add 
the value of four years rent to the purchase of every 
estate. 

,7'o coafirni the belief of this, an argument might 
betaken from what really hapjiened in the province 
of Ilulland before the year one thousand six hun¬ 
dred and seventy. I think it is in Sir William. Tem¬ 
ple’s Observations upon the United Netherlands, 
The government there was indebted \bout thirteen 
millions, and paid the interest of five per cent, per 
annum. 'Phey had got a sum of money, I think 
not above a million, with which they prepared to 
discharge such a part %f the* principal. The credi¬ 
tors w^ere so unable to find so good art interest else¬ 
where, that they petitioned the slates tq keep their 
money, with an abatement of one per cent, of their 
interest.^ The same money^Avas offered to the same 
number of other creditors with the same success, 
until one per cent, of their whole interest was 
abated, yet at last such a part of the principal was 
discharged. And when this sum came to be lent to 
private persons, it had the same effect; there one 
per cent, of the common interest was abated through¬ 
out die whole province, as well between subject 
and subject, as between the subjects and their go¬ 
vernors. And nothing is so notorious^ as that the 
value of lands in that country has risen in propor¬ 
tion, and that estates are sold there for thirty years 
value of their whole rents. Tt is not then to be 
doubted, that twelve millions extraordinary to be 
lent at interest, or purchase lands, or government 
securities, must have the like effect in England, at 
least that lands will rise four years rent in every 
purchase above their present value. And how 
great an improvement must this be of the landed 
interest \ 

The rents of England, according to the projpr- 

TOL. XVII. M 
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tion of the land-tax, should be little more than eight 
millions, yet perhaps they may be twelve. If there 
is made an addition of four years value in every pur¬ 
chase, this upon all the rents of ISngland,’ amounts 
to forty-eight millions. So that, by the importation 
and clear gain of twenty millions by trade, the land¬ 
ed interest gains an improvement of forty-eight mil¬ 
lions, at least six times as much as all other interests 
joined together. * 

1 should think this argument, which I have en¬ 
deavoured to set in a clear light, must needs be 
sufficient to show, that the ^ded and the trading 
interests cannot in reality but to friends to each other. 
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—CVr/u79 vaiopete fnem, HOR. 2 Ep. L 56. 

•—To wishes fix an end. CREECH, 

The writers of morality assign two sorts of goods, 
the one is in itself desirable, the other is to be 
desired, not on account of its own excellency, but 
for the sake of some other thing which it is in- 
•trumeutal to obtain. These are usually distinguish¬ 
ed by the appellations of eud and means. ^ We are 
prdmpted by nature to desire the former, but that we 
have any appetite for the latter is owing to choice and- 
delibcratioxi. 
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But as wise men engage in the pursuit means 
from a farther view of some natural good with which 
they are connected; fools, who are actuated by imi* 
tation and not by reason, blindly pursue the means 
.without any design or prospect of applying them. 
The result whereof is, that they entail upon them<* 
selves the anxiety and toil, but are debarred from 
the subsequent delights which arise to wiser men; 
since their views, not reaching the end, terminate in 
those things, which although they have a relative 
goodness, yet, considered absolutely, are indifferent, 
or it may be, evil. 

The principle of this conduct is a certain short- 
sigbtednesH in the mind: and as this defect is branch¬ 
ed forth into innumerable errors in li(p, and hath 
infected all ranhs and conditions of men; so it more 
eminently appears in three species, the critics, mi¬ 
sers, and free-thinkers. I ^all endeavour to make 
good this observation with regard to each of them. 
And first of the critic. 

Profit and pleasure arc the ends that a reason¬ 
able creature would propose to obtkin by study, 
or indeed by any other undertaking. Those parts 
of learning which relate to the imagination, as 
eloquence and poetry, produce an iinm^iate plea¬ 
sure in the mind. And sublime and useful truths, 
when they are conveyed in apt allegories or beauti¬ 
ful images, make more distinct and lasting impres¬ 
sions ; by which means the fancy becomes sub¬ 
servient to the understanding, and the mind is at 
the same time delighted and instructed. The exer¬ 
cise of the understanding in the discovery of truth, 
is likewi.se attended with great pleasure, as well as 
.immediate profit. It not only strengthens ou;* 
faculties, purifies the soul, subdues the passions; 
but besides these advantages, there is also a secret 
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joy that flows from intellectual operations, pro]’or- 
tioned to the nobleness of the faculty, and not the 
less aifecting because inward and unseen. 

But the mere exercise of the niemory**as such, 
instead of bringing pleasure or immediate benefit, 
is a thing of vain irksomeness and fatigue, especial¬ 
ly when employed in the acquisition of languages, 
which is of all others the most dry and painful 
occupation. There must be therefore something 
further proposed, or a wise man would never en¬ 
gage in it. And, indeed, the very reason of the 
thing plainly intimates that the motives which first 
drew' men to affect a*knowledge in dead longues, 
was that they looked on them as means to convey 
more useful and entertaining knowledge into their 
minds. 

There are nevertlielesr certain critics, who, see¬ 
ing ^hat Greek and Latin are in request, join in a 
thoughtless pursuit of those languages, without any 
further view. They look on the ancient authors, 
but it is w'ith an eye to phraseology, or certain mi¬ 
nute particulars which are valuable for no other 
reason but because they are despised and forgotten 
by the rest of mankind. The divine maxims of mo¬ 
rality, the exact pictures of human life, the profound 
discoveries m the arts and sciences, just thoughts, 
bright images, sublime sentiments, are overlooked, 
while the mind is learnedly taken up in verbal re¬ 
marks. 

Was a critic ever known to read Plato w'itb a 
contemplative mind, or Cicero, in order to im¬ 
bibe the noble sentiments of virtue and a public 
spirit, whicli are conspicuous in the writings of that 
gr^at man: or to peruse the Greek dr Homan 
histories, with an intention to form his own life 
upon the plan of the illustrious patterns tliey ex- 
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hibit to our view ? Plato wrote in Greek. Cicero\s 
Latin is fine. And it often lies in a man's way to 
quote the ancient historians. 

There is no entert^iinment upon earth more noble 
and beating a reasonable mind, than the perusal of 
'*good authors; or that belter qualifies a man to pass 
his life with satisfaction to himself, or advantage to 
the public. But where men of short views and mean 
souls give, themselves to that sort of employment 
which nature never designed them for, they indeed 
keep one another in countenance; but instead of cul¬ 
tivating and adorning their own minds, nr acquiring 
an ability to be useful to the world, they reap no 
other advantage from their labours, than the dry con¬ 
solation arising from the applauses they bestow upon 
each other. • 

And the same weakness, of defect or the mind from 
whence* pedantry lakes its rise, does likewise give 
birth to avarice. Words and money are both .to bo 
regarded as only marks of things; and as the know¬ 
ledge of the one, so the possession of the other is of 
no use, unless directed to a further end. A mutual 
commerce could not be carried on among men, if 
some common standard had not been agreed upon, 
to which the value of all the various products ofj art 
and nature were reducible, and which might be of the 
same use in the conveyance of property’ as words are 
in that of ideas. Gold, by its beauty, scarceness, and 
durable nature, seems designed by Providence to a 
purpose 80 excellent and advantageous to mankind. 
Upon these considerations that metal came first into 
esteem. But such who cannot see beyond what is 
nearest in the pursuit, beholding mankind touched 
with an gflecHion for gold, and being ignorant of the 
true reason that introduced this odd passion into 
human nature, imagine some intrinsic worth in the 
metal to be the cause of it lienee the same men 

m3 
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who, had they been turned towards learning, would 
have employed themselves in laying up words in their 
memory, are by a diflerent application employed to 
as much purpose, in treasuring up gold in the[r coffers. 
They differ only in the object; the principle on which 
they act, and the inward frame of mind, is the same 
in the critic and the miser. 

And upon a thorough olwcrvation, our modern sect 
of free-thinkers will bo found to labour under the 
same defect with those two inglorious species. Their 
short view’^s are terminated in the next objects, and 
their specious pretences for liberty and truth, are so 
many instances of mistaking the means for the end. 
But the setting these points in a clear light must be 
the subject of another paper. 


N*78. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1713. 


•‘Doceho 

Unde parentur opes s guid alatf/ormeigue Pvetam, 

HOH. Ars Poet. ver. 306. 

-1 will teach to write, 

.Tell what the duty of a Poet is, 

Wherein his wealth and ornament consist. 

And how he may be form’d, and how improv’d. 

ROSCOMMON. 

* «■ 

It is no small pleasure to me, who am zealous in 
the mterosts of learning, to think I may have the 
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honour of leading the town into a very new and 
uncommon road of criticism. As that kind of litera^ 
ture is at present carried on, it con.sists only in a 
knowled^ of mechanic rules which contribute to the 
sirhctiire of difibrent sorts of poetry; as the receipts of 
‘good housewives do to the making puddings of flour, 
oranges, plums, or any other ingredients. It would, 
methinkfi, make these my instructions more easily 
intelligible to ordinary read^s, if I discoursed of 
these matters in the style in which ladies learned in 
economics, jlictate to their pupils for the improvement 
of the kitchen and larder. 

I shall begin with epic poetry, because the critics 
agree it is the greatest work human nature is capable 
of. 1 know the French have already laid down many 
mechanical rules for compositions of this" sort, but at 
the same time they cut off almost all undertakers from 
the possibility of ever perfcTi-ming them ; for the first 
qualification they unanimously require in a poet, is a 
geniu.**. I shall here endeavour (for the benefit of my 
countrymen) to make it manifest, that epic poems 
may be made ‘ without a genius,’ nay, without learn¬ 
ing, or much reading. This must necessarily be of 
great use' to all those poets who confess they never 
read, and of whom the world is convinced they never 
learn. What Moliere observes of making a dinner, 
that any man can do it with money, and ilT a professed 
cook cannot without, he has his art for nothing*; the 
same may be said of making a poem, it is easily 
brought about by him that has a genius, but the skill 
lies in doing it without one. In pursuance of this 
end, I shall present the reader with a plain and cerUin 
recipe, by which even sonneteers and ladies may be 
qualified far this grand performance. 

I know it will be objected, that one of the ch^f 


* The meapipg is, his art is good for nothinf. 
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qualifications of an epic poet, is to be knowing in all 
arts and sciences. But this ought not to discourage 
those that have no learning, as long as indexes and 
dictionaries may be had, which are the compendium 
of all knowledge. Besides, since it is an established 
rule, that none of the terms of those arts and sciences' 
are to be made U’«e of, one may venture to affirm our 
poet cannot impertineutl) offend in this point. The 
learning which will b^ more particularly necessary to 
him, is the ancient gepgraphy of towns, mountains, 
and rivers: for tliis let him take Clti^erius, value 
four-pence. 

Another quality required is a complete skill in lan¬ 
guage. To this 1 .inswer, that it is notorious persons 
of no genius have been oftentimes great linguists. 
To instance in the Greek, of which there are two 
sorts; the original Greek, and that from which our 
modern authors translate.^ 1 should be uiiti'illing to 
promise impossibilities, but modestly speaking, this 
may be learned in about an hour’s time with case. 1 
have known one, who became a sudden professor of 
Greek, immediately upon application of the left-hand 
page of the Cambridge Homer to his eyes. It is in 
these days, with authors as with other men,'the well- 
bred are familiarly^cquainted with them at first sight; 
and as it is sufficient for a good general to have sur¬ 
veyed the ground he is to conquer, so it is enough 
for a good poet to have seen the author he is to be 
.master of. But to proceed to the purpose of this 
paper. 


• A Receipt to make an Epic Poem, 

FOR THE FABLE. I> 

Ta]ie out of any old poem, history book, ro¬ 
mance; or legend (for instance Geffry of Monmouth, 
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or Don Beliauis of Qreece) those parts of story which 
aiford most scope for long descriptions. Put these 
pieces together, and throw all the adventures you 
fancy int^J one tale. Then lake a hero whom you 
may choose for the sound of his name, and put him 
into the midst of these adventures. I'hcre let him 
work, for twelve books; at ilic; end of which you 
may take him out ready prepared to conquer, or to 
marry; it being necessary tha\ the conclusion of an 
epic poem be fortunate. 

To make ^ an episode .—Take any remaining ad¬ 
venture of your former collection, in which you 
could no way involve your hero; or any unfortu¬ 
nate accident that was too good to be thrown away ; 
and it will be of use, applied to any o^her person, 
who may bo lost and evaporate in the course of the 
work, without the least damage to the composi¬ 
tion. 

For the moral and allegonj .—These you may ex¬ 
tract out of the fable afterwards at your leisure. Be 
sure you strain them sufticiently. 


' rOR THE MANNERS. 

For those of the hero, take ?ll the best quali¬ 
ties you can find in all the celebrated heroes of an¬ 
tiquity ; if they will not be reduced to a corhsis- 
tcncy, lay them all on a heap upon him. But be 
sure they are qualities which your patron would be‘ 
thought to have: and to prevent any mistake which 
the world may be subject to, select from the .al¬ 
phabet those capital letters that compose his 
name, anjJ. set them at the head of a dedication be¬ 
fore your poem. 'However, do not absolutely de¬ 
serve the exact quantity of these virtues, it not 
being determined, whether or no it l>e necessary for 
the hero of a poem to be an honest man.—For 
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the under characters, gather them from Homer and 
Virgil, and change the names as occasion serves. 


FOR THE MACHINES. 

Take of deities, male and female, as many as you 
can use. Separate them into equal parts, and keep 
Jupiter in the middle. Let Juno put him in a fer¬ 
ment, and Venus moMify him. Remember on all 
occasions to make use of volatile Mercury. If you 
have need of devils, draw them out -of Milton’s 
Paradise, and extract your spirits from Tasso. The 
use of these machines^ is evident; for since no epic 
poem can possibly subsist without them, the wisest 
way is to reserve them for your greatest necessities. 
When you tannot extricate your hero by any human 
means, or yourself by your own wits, seek relief from 
heaven, and the gods will do your business very 
readily. This is according to the direct prescription 
of Horace in the Art of Poetry : 


* Nec Devs intersiif nhi dignus vtndke Nodus 

Incideril - - ■ * Ve r. 191, 

* Never presume to make a God appear, 

But ior a business worthy of a God.* ROSCOMMON. 

That is to say, a poet should never call upon the 
gods for their assistance, but when he is in great 
perplexity. 


FOR THE DESCRIPTIONS. 

For a tempest —Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, 
and Boreas, and cast them together in diie verse. 
Axld to these of rain, lightning, and of thunder (the 
loudest you can) quantum sufficit. Mix your clouds 
and billows well together until tlicy foam, and 
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thicken your description here and there with a quick¬ 
sand. Brew your tempest well in your head, before 
you set it a blowing. < 

jfor a battle ,—Pick a large quantity of images 
and descriptions from Homer's Iliad, with a spice or 
two of Virgil, and if there remain any overplus 
you may lay them by for a skirmish. Season it 
well with similes, and it will make an excellent 
battle. * 

b'or burning a lawn ,—If such a description be 
necessary, beltause it is certain there is one in Vir¬ 
gil, Old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if 
you fear that would be thouglft borrow^ed, a chapter 
or two of the theory of conflagration^, ’well cir¬ 
cumstanced, and done into verse, will be a good 
succedaneuin. 

As for,similes and metapfufrs, they may be found 
all over the creation; the most ignorant may gather 
them, but the danger is in applying them. For this, 
advise with your bookseller. 

FOR THE LANGUAGE. 

(I mean the diction.) Here it will do well tq 
be an imitator of Milton, for you will find it easier 
to imitate him in this, than any thing else. He¬ 
braisms and Grecisirm are to be found in him, with¬ 
out the trouble of learning the languages. 1 knew 
a painter, w'ho (like our poet) had no genius, make 
his daubings to be thought originals by setting them 
in the smoke. You may in the same manner give 
the venerable air of antiquity to your piece, by 
^darkening up and down with Old English. With 
this you may be easily furnished upon any occasionf* 

* From Lib. III. De Conflagrittioae Mandi of Telluris 
Tbeoria Sacra, published in 4to. 1689; by Dr* Thomas Bur¬ 
net, master of the Charter*house« 
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by the dictionary commonly printed at the end of 
Chaucer. 

I must not conclude, without cautioning all wri¬ 
ters without genius in one material poirt, which is 
never to be afraid of haviiig too much fire in their 
vsovks. I should advise rather to take their wannest 
thoughts, and spread tlicm abroad upon paper; for 
they are observed to cool before they are read. 


N’79. 


THURSDAY, JUNE II, 1713. 


- Pra'clara eipulchta minnntem 

Vivcre nec rect*', ntv suavita - 

IIOR. 1 Ell. viii. 3. 

—I make a noise, a gaudy shov, 

I promise mighty things, I nobly strive j 
* Yet what an ill, unpleasant life i live ’ CREECH, 

It is an employment worthy a reasonable creature, 
to examine into the disposition of men^s affections 
towards each other, and, as far as one can, to im¬ 
prove all ‘ tendencies to good nature and charity. 
No one could be unmoved wi^h this epistle, which 
I received the other day from one of my correspon¬ 
dents, and which is full of the most ardent benevo¬ 
lence. 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, , / 

•a I seldom read your political, your critical, 
your ludicrous, or if you will call them so, your 
polite papers, but when I observe any thing 
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which I ihink written for the advancement of good- 
will amongst men, and laying before them objects 
of charity, 1 am very zealous for the promotion of 
so. hones#a design. Believe me. Sir, want of wit, 
.or wisdom, is not the infirmity of this age; it is the 
shameful application of both that is the crying evil. 
As for my own part, I am always endeavouring at 
least to be better; rather than richer, or wiser. 
But 1 never lamented that I vfas not a wealthy man 
so heartily as the other day. You must understand 
that I no\'^f and then take a walk of mortification, 
and pass a whole day in making myself profitably 
sad. I for this'^end visit the* hospitals about this 
city, and when I have rambled about*the galleries 
at Bedlam, and seen for an hour the utmost of all 
lamentable objects, human reason distracted; when 
I have jrom grate to grato offered up my prayers 
for a wretch who has been reviling me, for a figure 
that has seemed petrified with anguish—for a man 
that has held up his face in a posture of adoration 
towards heaven to utter execrations and blasphe- 
inies; I say, when 1 have beheld all these things, 
and thoroughly reflected on them, until I have 
startled myself out of my present ill course, I h^ave 
thought fit to pass to the observation of less evils, 
and relieve myself by going to those charitable 
receptacles about this town, appointed only for 
bodily distresses. The gay and frolic part of man¬ 
kind are wholly unacquainted with the numbers of 
their fellow-creatures, who languish under pain and 
* agony, for want of a trifle out of that expense by 
which those fortunate persons purchase the gratifi¬ 
cation of a superfluous passion, or appetite. 1 
ended the last of these pilgrimages which 1 
at St. Thomas’s hospital in Southwark, 1 had seen 
afl the variety of woe^ which can arise from the dis** 

VOL. XVII. , w 
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tempers which attend human frailty; but the cir¬ 
cumstance which occasioned this letter, and gave 
me the quickest compassion, was beholding a little 
boy of ten years of age, who was just then .to be ex¬ 
pelled the house as incurable. My heart melted 
within me to think what would become of the poor 
cliild, who, as 1 was informed, had not a farthing 
in the world, nor father nor mother, nor friend to 
help it. The infant saw my sorrow for it, and came 
toward.s me, and bid me speak, dial it might die in 
the house. 

Alas! there are crowds cured in this place, 
and the .strictest care taken, in tlie distribution of 
the charity, for w'holesome food, good physic, and 
tender care in behalf of the patients; but the pro¬ 
vision is not large enough for those whom they do 
not despair of recovering, which makes it necessary 
to turn out the incurable, for the sake of those 
w'hom they can relieve. 1 was informed this was 
the fate of many in a year, as well as of this poor 
child, who, I suppose, corrupted away yet alive in 
the streets. Hu was to be sure removed when he 
was only capable of giving ottence, though avoided 
when still an object of compassion. I'here are not 
words to give mankind compunction enough on 
such an occasion; but I assure you 1 think the 
miserable have a property in the superfluous pos¬ 
sessions of the fortunate; though 1 despair of 
seeing right done them until the day wherein those 
distinctions shall cease for ever, and they must both 
give an account for their behaviour under their re¬ 
spective sufferings, and enjoyments. However, you 
would do your part as a Guardian, if you would 
motion, in the most pathetic terms, these misera¬ 
ble objects, and put die good part of the world in 
mind of exerting the most noble benevol^ce that 
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can be imagined, in alleviating the few remaining 
moments of the incurable. 

A gentleman who belonged to the hospital^ was 
saj^ing, bn* believed it would be done as soon as men- 
.tioned, if it were proposed that a ward might be 
erected for the accommodation of such as have no 
more to do in this world, but resign themselves to 
death. I know no readier way of communicating 
this thought to the world, thifn by your paper. If 
you omit to publish this, I shall never esteem you to 
be the man •you pretend; and so recommending the 
incurable to your Guardianship, 

1 remain, Sir^ 

Your most humble ^Servant, 

Pilll^NTllROPOS, 


n 

It must be confessed, ^hat if one tnrn.s ojie!s 
eyes round these cities of London and Westminster, 
one cannot overlook the exemplary instances of he¬ 
roic charity, in providing restraints for the wicked, 
in,struction.s for the young, food and raiment for 
the aged, with regard also to all othec circum¬ 
stances and relations of human life; but it is to be 
lamented that these provisions are made only by the 
middle kind of people, while those of fashion add 
power are raised above the species itself, and are 
unacquainted or unmoved with the calamities of 
'others. But, alas! how monstrous is this hard- 
nass of heart! How is it possible that the returns 
of hunger and thirst should not importune men, 
though in the highest affluence, to consider the 
miseries of their fellow-creatures who languish 
under necessity ? Hut as I liiiited just now, the dis¬ 
tinctions oi* mankind are almost wholly to be 
solved into those of the rich and the poor; for 
as certainly as wealth gives acceptance and grace to 

N 2 
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all that its possessor says or does; so’ poverty cre¬ 
ates clisesteern, scorn, and prejudice to all tlie un¬ 
dertakings of the indigent. The necessitous man 
has neither hands, lips, or understanding, for his 
own or friend\s use, but is in the same condition 
with the sick, with this dififereuce only, that his is 
nn infection no man will relieve, or assist, or if he 
does, it is seldom with so much pity as contempt, 
and rather for the •bstentution of the physician, 
than compassion on the patient. It is a circum¬ 
stance, wlicreiii a man finds all the gooil he deserves 
inaccessible, all the ill unavoidable; and the poor 
hero is as certainly«ragged, as the poor villain 
flanged. Under these pressures the poor man 
speaks with hesitation, undertakes with irresolu¬ 
tion, and acts with disappointment. He is slighted 
in men’s conversation, overlooked in their assem¬ 
blies, and beaten at their doors. But from whence, 
alas, has he this treatment? from a creature that 
has only the supply of, but not an exemption from, 
the wants, for which he despises him. Yet such is 
the unaccountable insolence of man, that he will 
not sec that he who is supported, is in the same 
class of natural necessity with him that wants a 
support; and to be helped implies to be indigent. 
In a word,* after all you can say of a man, conclude 
that he is rich, and you have made him friends; 
nor have you utterly overthrown a man in the 
world’s opinion, until you have said he is poor. 
This is the emphatical expression of praise and 
blame: for men so stupidly forget their natural im¬ 
potence and want, that Riches and Poverty have 
taken in our imagination the place of Innoc;ence and 
/iuilt ^ 

Reflections of this kind do but waste one’s being, 
vithout capacity of helping the distressed; yet 
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though I know no way to do any service to my bre¬ 
thren under such calamities, I cannot help having so * 
much respect for them, as to suiFcr uiththein in a 
fruitless fellow-feeling. 


.V 80, FRIDAY, JUNE 1% 1713. 


•— r ——Ctrlestihux Jrer. • VIRG.TEn. i. 125, 

An;jcr in heav^ity minds. 

I HAVE fouud by experience, that it ia impossible to 
talk distinctly without defining the words of which 
we make use. There is not a term in our language 
which wants explanation so much as the word Church. 
One w'ould think when people utter it, they should 
have in their minds ideas of virtue and feligion ; but 
that important monosyllable drags all the other words 
in the language after it, and it is made use of to ex¬ 
press both praise and blame, according to the charac¬ 
ter of him who speaks it. By this means it happens, 
that no one knows what his neighbour means when he 
says such a one is for, or against the church. It has 
happened»that the person, who is seen every day at 
church, has not been in the eye of the world a chui^ih- 
man; and )ie who is very zealous to oblige every man 
to frequent it, but himself, has been held a very good 

N 3 
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son of the church. This prepossession, is the best 
'handle imaginable for politicians to make use of, for 
managing the loves and hatreds of mankind, to the 
purposes to which they would lead them. But this 
IS not a thing for fools to meddle with, for ^liey only 
bring disestcera upon those whom they attempt to- 
serve, when they unskilfully pronounce terms of art. 
T have observed great evils arise from this practice, 
and not only the cause pf piety, but also the secular 
interest of clergymen, has extremely suffered by 
the general unexplained signification of the word 
church. 

The Examiner, upon the strength of being a re¬ 
ceived chureliinan, has'oifencled in this particular 
more grossly'^than any other man ever did before, 
and almost as grossly as ever he liimself did, sup¬ 
posing the allegations in the following letter are 
just. To slander any man is a very heinous of¬ 
fence ; but the crime is still greater, when it falls 
upon such as ought to give example to others. 1 
cannot imagine how the Examiner can divest any 
part of the clergy of the respect due to their cha¬ 
racters, so as to treat them as he does, without an 
indulgence unknown to our religion, though taJeen 
up in the name of it, in order to disparage such of 
its communicants, as will not sacriAce their con¬ 
science to th^ir fortunes. This confusion and sub¬ 
division of interests and sentiments, among people 
of the same communion, is what would be a very 
good subject of mirth: but when I consider against 
whom this insult is committed, I think it too great, 
and *of too ill a consequence, to be in good humour 
on the occasion. 


‘u SIR, • June 9, 1713 

Your character of Universal Guardiai^ joined to 
the concern you ought to have for the cause of 
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virtue and religion, assure me you will not think 
that clergymen, when injured, have the least right 
to your protection; and it is from that assurance 
I trouble you with this, to complain of the Ex¬ 
aminer, A'ho calumniates as freely as he commends, 

' find whose invectives are as groundless as his 
panegyrics. 

In his paper of the eighth instant, after a most 
furious invective against mayy noble lords, a con¬ 
siderable number of the commons, and a very great 
part of her majesty’s good subjects, as disadected 
and full of discontent, which, by the way, is but an 
awkward compliment to the prince whose greatest 
glory it is to reign in the hea*rt8 of her^ people, that 
the clergy may not go without their snare of his 
resentment, he concludes with,^ most malicious 
redection upon some of them, lie names indeed 
nobody,* but points to Windsor and St. Paul’s, 
where he tells us, some are disrespectful to the 
queen, and enemies to her peace; most odious 
cliaracters, especially in clergymen, whose profes¬ 
sion is peace, and to whose duty and aft’ection 
her majesty has a more immediate right, by her 
singular piety and great goodness to them. ‘ They 
have sucked in,’ he says, * this warlike principlfi. 
from their arbitrary patrons.’ It is not enough, it 
seems, to calumniate them, unless their patrons 
also be insulted, no less patrons than the late king 
and the Duke of Marlborough. These are his 
arbitrary men; though nothing be more certain 
than that without the kiug, the shadow of a legal 
government had not been left to us; nor did there 
ever live a man,' who in the nature and temper of 
him, less*deserved the character of arbitrary than 
the duke. How now is this terrible charge agaiirst 
those clergj^nen supported ? Why, as to St. Paul’s, 
the fact, according to him, is this; * Some of the 
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church, to affront the queen, on the day tlie peace 
was proclaimed, gave orders for parochial prayers 
only, without singing, as is used upon fast-days, 
though in this particular their inferiors were so 
very honest to disobey them.’ This the fexamiirer 
roundly affirms after his usual manner, but without*' 
the least regard to truth : for it is fallen in my way, 
without inquiring, to be exactly informed of this 
matter, and therefore 1«take upon rnc in their vin- 
diciition to assure you, that every part of what is 
said is absolutely false, and the truth Js just the 
reverse. The inferiors desired there might be only 
parochial prayers; but^ the person applied to was 
aware to whaA construction it might be liable, and 
therefore would not consent to the request, though 
very innocen'l and reasonable. The case w'as this : 
the procession of the ceremony had reached Lud- 
gate just at the time of pfixyers, and there Was such 
a prodigious concourse of people, that one of the 
vergers came to the residentiary in w'aiting, to re¬ 
present, that it would be impossible to have prayers 
that afternoon ; that the crowds all round the 
church were so great, there w’ould be no getting 
in: but it was insisted, that there must be prayers, 
only the tolling of the bell should be deferred a 
little until tlje head of the procession was got be¬ 
yond the church. When the bell had done, and 
none of the quire appeared, hut one to read, it 
was upon this again represented, that there could 
be only parochial prayers, a thing that sometimes 
happens, twice or thrice perhaps in a year, when 
upon some allowable occasions the absence of the 
quire-men is so great, as not to leave the necessary 
Toices for cathedral service ; which very iately was 
tliS cas^ upon a performance of the thanksgiving 
music at WhitehalL So that had the prayers, on 
that occasion, been parochial only, it had been 
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neither new nor criminal, but necessary and un¬ 
avoidable, unless the Examiner can tell how the 
service may be sung decently without singing-men. 
Ilowevcit to leave informers no room for calumny, 
it was expressly urged, that parochial prayers on 
sucli a day, would look ill; that therefore, if pos¬ 
sible, it should be avoided, and the service* should 
be begun usual, in hopes one or two of the quire 
might come in before the psalms ; and the verger 
was ordered to look out, if he could see any of the 
quire, to hasten them to their places: and so it 
proved, two of the best voices came in time enough, 
and the service was performed cathedral-wise, 
though in a manner to bare walls, with an anthem 
suitable to the day. This is the fact />n which the 
Examiner grounds a charge of factious and sediti¬ 
ous prjnciples against sqme at St. Paul’s, and I 
am persuaded there is ,as little truth in what he 
charges some of Windsor with, though 1 know' not 
certainly whom he means. Were 1 disposed to ex¬ 
postulate with the Examiner, I would ask him if 
he seriously thinks this be answering her majesty’s 
intentions? Whether disquieting the minds of her 
people is the way to calm them ? Or to trjiiduee 
men of learning and virtue, be to cultivate the 
arts of peace ? But I am loo well aoquainted with 
his writings not to see he is past correction; nor 
does any thing in his paper surprise me, merely 
because it is false; for, to use his own words, not a 
day passes with him, but ‘ it brings forth a mouse 
or a monster, some ridiculous lie, some vile calum¬ 
ny or forgery.’ He is almost equally false in 
every tlyng he says; but it is not always equally 
easy to make his falsehood plain and palpable, ^nd 
it is chiely for that .reason I desire you to give this 
letter a place in your papers, that those that are 
willing to be undeceived may learn, from so deaf an 
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instance, what a faithful, modest writer this is, who 
pnijLends to teach them how to think and speak of 
things and persons they, know nothing of themselves, 
A.S this is no way disagreeable to your cl aracterof 
Guardian, your publication of it is a favour which I 
flatter myself you will not deny to, 

Sir, 

' Your humble Servant, 


R. A. 


N*81. SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1713. 


Stticfr et pure aique cleganter acter fflatiaplaciiJa ac tenis recor- 
datio. CICERO. 

PtacW] anH soothinjr is the reinf*fnbrance of a life passed with 
quiet, innocence, and elegance. 

1 

The paper which was published on the thirtieth of 
last month, ended with a piece of devotion written 
by the Archbishop of Cambray. It would (as it 
was hinted in that precaution) be of singular use 
for the improvement of our minds, to have the 
secret thoughts of men of good talents on such 
occasions. . I shall for the entertainment of this day 
give my reader two pieces, wdiich if he is^curious 
will be pleasing for that reason, if they?prove to 
have SO other eflfect upon him. One of them was 
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found in the cloi$et of an Athenian libertine, who 
lived many ago, and is a soliloquy wherein he 
contemplates his own life and actions according to 
the l>ght^i,«me(i have from nature, and the cocnpunq* 
tious of natural reason. The other is a prayer of a 
gentleman who died within a few years last past; 
and lived to a very great age; but had passed his 
youdi in all the vices in fashion. The .\iheiiiaa is 
supposed to have been Alcibiades, a man of great 
spirit, extremely addicted to pleasures, but at the 
same lime <very capable, and upon occasion very 
attentive to business. Ife was by nature endued 
with all the accomp)ishmeuts«she could bestow; ho 
had beauty, wit, courage, and a great*uuderstaud- 
ing; but in the fiist bloom of his life was arrogrinily 
affected with the advantages he had over others. 
That temper is pretty visible in an expression of his; 
wlien it wa.^ propost^ to him to learn to play upon 
a musical inat umeni, he answered, • It is not for 
me to give, but to receive delight.’ However, the 
conversation of Socrates tempered a strong iuclina^ 
tion to licentiousness into redeciioos of philosophy; 
and if it had not the force to make a man of his 
genius and fortune wholly regular, it gave him sooiG 
cool moments, and this foilowiug soliloquy is 
' posed by the learned to have been thrown together 
before some expected engagement, and seems to be 
very much the picture of the man : 

‘ I am now wholly alone, my ears are not en¬ 
tertained with music, my eyes with beauty, nor 
any of my senses so forcibly affected, as to divert 
the course of my inward thoughts. Methinks there 
is something sacred in myself, now I am alone. 
^What is thfs being of mine ? 1 came into it witho^ 

my choice, iv^d yet Socrates says it is to be iinputeSi 
to me. In this repose of my senses whsyrein they 
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communicate nothing strongly to myself, I taste, 
mothinks, a being distinct from tliA^ operation. 
Why may not then my soul exist, when she is 
wholly gone out of these organs ? I cah'« perceive 
my faculties grow stronger, the less 1 admit the - 
pleasures of sense; and the nearer I place myself 
to a bare existence, the more worthy, the more 
noble, the more celestial does that existence appear 
to me. If my soul is weakened rather than im¬ 
proved by all that the body administers to her, she 
may reasonably be supposed to be designed for a 
mansion more suitable than this, wherein what de¬ 
lights her diminishes her excellence, and that w hich 
afflicts her adds to her perfection. There is an here¬ 
after, and J will not fear to be immortal for the sake 
of Athens.’ 

This soliloquy is but the first dawnings of thought 
in the mind of a mere man given up to sensuality. 
The paper w'hich I mention of our contemporary 
was found in his scrutoir after his death, but com¬ 
municated to a friend or two of his in his life-time. 
You see in it a man wearied with the vanities of this 
life; and the reflections which the success of his wit 
and gallantry bring upon his old age, are not un¬ 
worthy the observation of those who possess the like 
advantages; 

‘ Oh, Almighty Being I How shall I look up to¬ 
wards Thee, when I reflect that I am of no con¬ 
sideration but as I have offended? My existence. 
Oh my God, without thy mercy, is not to be pro¬ 
longed in this or another world but for my punish¬ 
ment. 1 apprehend, Oh, my Maker, let it not be 
too late: 1 apprehend, and tremble thy pre¬ 
sence I and shall 1 not consider Thee, who art all 
^goodness, but with terror? Oh, my Kedeemer, do 
Thou behold my anguish. Turn to me, thou 
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Oh»my God, I caoaot ontl^of Thy {SriMoO) lot 
me fall down in it; 1 humid* mjnmlt in 
of lieart >«bat Idas! I huv«.«M>t 
.Thuee, but have Ubou^rednyaitltt Tbta^ 
pardon what I haVe OOinmitted, hOw wtHThoW paa& 
don what I have miA otb*r» uommitt I have re» 
juiced in ill, aadn *F*f^ve, Oh my 

all who have offend^ liy my {Itolession, all Who have 
transgreised by my exampW Canst Thbu, Oh God»* 
accept of the^oonfession of old age, to eKpiate all the 
labour and industry of youth spent in transgressions 
against Thee ? While 1 am still alive, let me implore 
Tliee to recal to Thy grace all whom 1 fahve made to 
sin. I«ct, Oh I«oid 4 Thy goodness admit of bisprayer 
for their pardon, by whose mstigatioi^ th*y have tranS* 
gressed, /toei^k Oh God, of ihtoml of age, be¬ 
tween my aimut days and the boar of my 
to wear away the oorrnpi habits in my aeul, and mw 
pare myself for the maiMdondof purity and joy- Iwa-' 
pute not to me, Oh my God, the Itnay give, 

niter niy d^tli, to those I leave betiind mei let me 
not tramgreiie whenT am mo more esen; 'but preveei 
the iU^ nay lH^epplied ntudlea^ and rec4l^ 

It is the itoat melancholy dh^matimceilib^iEa^ be 
imagined, t61^ dn a deawbed, ajadwMjiU that*' 
man has most laboured to bring to pam #are 
terated for wver, " How efpphaticAlly Worse is this, 
than having passed al! oeiA .dAy? m idlmiessl Yet 
this is theifosqnent easSbfwsfWy ipan of reflbed ta« 
knts. It v||^, methi&ki,' love et 

fome, and^ value ^ the 
traeii^it a man so for as even 

soUlderefltoodowuJienhwMWitlt .. 

meditated madness, for it 
asnstanee of aHthe bumUes of wssmt! 
ftu^ aarfi> " o 
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When every ciicambtance about \i? a constant 
admonition, how tiansient is every labour of man, it 
should, nieifunks, be no hard matter to bnn^ one’s 
self to consider the emptiness of oui endpavours, 
but I was not a little charmed the other day, wh'en . 
sitting with an old friend and communing together 
on such subjects, be expressed himself after tins 
manner: 

‘ It w unworthy a Christian philosopher to let any 
thing here below st^nd lA the least competition with 
his duty. In \am is reason fortihid hy faith, if it 
prodiucs in our piatlice no groattr cflecii> than what 
reason wrought in men in in. 

* I conti'inn (in dept iidcnco on the support of 
Heaven 1 spf^ak it), I contemn all which the geneiality 
of mankind call great iUid glorious. 1 will no longer 
think 01 act like a moital, but consider myself as 
a being that commenced at my birth, aiidistoenduie 
to all eternity. The accident of death will not end 
but improve my being; T will think of myself, and 
provide for myself as an immortal, and I will do 
nothing now which T do not believe 1 shall approve a 
thousand years hence.* 
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82. MON0AY, JUNE 15,171S. 


wft cMOita — IKlR. 1 sat i 11^. 

I.«.t him depirl Jilc4» a cor^entcd gue^t. 

1 

Tiiotjuii men see every day |>cDple go io their long 
home, who are younger than themselves* they are 
not so apt to be alarmed H that, as at the decease of 
those who have lived longer m thmr Mght. They 
mibs their acquamtaiice, and are burpnsed at die loaa 
of an habitual objeet. Thi** gave me &o much con* 
oei n for the death of Mi. WlUiaiii Peer of the Theatre* 
royal* who was an actor at the Itestoration, and took 
his theatrical degree v\ith Betterton, Kynaston, and 
Hdiris. Though his station was humble, ho per- 
torraed it well; and tl»e common coiiipari&on with 
the btage and human life, which has Lft*en so olteu 
made, may well be brought out upon this otcasion. 
It 18 no matter, stay the inordists, whether you act 
the prince or the beggar, tin bu uness js to do your 
part well. Mr Wilham Peer distinguished himself 
paitiLularl) in two characters, which no man ’©ver 
could tc u« Ii but hiinspit - one of them was the speaker 
of the prologue to the play, whii^ « "Contrived m the 
tragedy o( Hamlet, to awake the eomt^cnce of^he 
guilty pnntes Mr. Wilbam Peer Spoke tbatprelacG 
ic the pUy with such an air, as i^rseent^ that he 
vas an actor, and with such an interlot manner os 

o 2 

« 
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aeting an antor, as maile the ntbsrs on the stage 
appear real great persons, ao<l ttht representative^j. 
This was a nicety in acting that none but the most 
Snbtle player could so much as conceive, Iremember 
hi8 tipeaking these words, in which there is no great 
matter but in tbs right adjustment of the air of the 
speaker, with nniveraal applause: 

'* IPi^ jUs and for*o»r tragedy^ 

TIere'stooping to yonr eletnancy. 

We beg your hewing ^tiantiy.* 


Hamlet says, very archly, upon the pronouncing of it, 
‘ Is this a prologue, or a posy of a nng?’ However, 
tht‘ ‘'p(*aking ol it got Mr, Peer more refutation, than 
ihosi'ubo b})eak the length of a purilan’M sermon 
every night will ever attain to. Besides this, Mr. Peer 
got a great fame on another little occasion. He played 
the Apothecary in Cams Manus, as it is called by Ou 
way ; but ftomeo and as originally in Shak- 

speare; it will be necesbary to recite more out of the 
play than he $poke, to have a right conception of 
what Peer did in it, Mariub, weary of life, recollects 
means to be rid of H after this manner: 

«I Uo tl^’eM^jran apothecary „ 

thts of death! 

Mpagre and riiefol vrerekfa looks 

Sharp iQiseiy bad voro him to the bones.* 


When this spectre of poverty apiieared, Marius ad¬ 
dressed him tons: 


• 1 see thoa art very poor, 

7 %Ou ma 3 r*tt do any thing, here's fifty drachmas, 
< 3 ht me a draught of erhat will mkhiCsi free 
A vnrtcb from aU his cares,* 
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Whea the apolhi^ry Q^e<st» lltal k ii «ii)«vrfuh 
Maiius ui^esty 

* Art tjkit>u ao b«a« 01)4 full of i^i^tchedoess ^ 

* 7t t to die! Femiiie Hi tin thy ch0e|c«^ 

Keod and Dppie<i;»ioo Mareth )D thy oyei)» 

Contempt end hang ootiiv Imcfc $ 

1 he wurUl is not fvtrniif nOi the worl(l*i tawia 
'J’i)C world nffoida no )*'«* to make thee lieb f 
'J heu he nut poor, hut break i|, and take thi^.* 

WuhoDt^all this quotation the reader could not 
have a just idea of the irisa^e and nmnner which 
Peer absumed, when in the most latnenubie tone 
imaginable he consents; and delivering tlie potson, 
like a man leduced to the drinking it himself, i( be 
did not vend it, says to Marius, * 

* My*poverty, hat not my flrilJ, consents; 

Take thi& and drinttit oi^ the uotk le done.' 

It was an odd excellence, and a vary particular 
ctrcumstance ibis of Peei's, that his whole dction, 
of life depended upon hpeakiog live lines better than 
any man else in the world. Bik this eminence 
lying m so narrow a coidpasAf the governors of,^a 
theatre observing his talents to he in a ceitain 
knowledge of propriety, and hiS perscip admitting 
him to bhioe only m tho two above parts, hksphem 
of action was enlarged by the addition of the post 
of property-man. Thw officer has always ready, 
in a place appointed for him behind the prompter, 
all such topis and implements est are necessary in 
the play, ^d it his business Ip ^ant bilUst- 
doux, poison, false money, thhfl^leftidUs, daggers, 
scrolls ot parchment, wine, tmnra^jDS 

and wooden legs, ttt4y id ^ the qsli^ cf the said 
prompter, accor^og ns us TespQStto utdmnis .were 
iiicessary ior promoting what w0 to pW on ^' 
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stage. The addUion of this officer, eo important to 
the conduct of the a&ur of the stage, and 

the good eoottoray observed their present ma¬ 
nagers m punctual payments, made Peer^s 
subsistence very comfortable. But it IrequenCly 
happen^ that men lose their virtue in prosponty. 
who were shining charucrers in the contraiy mndi- 
tiQTit Good fortune indeed had no efiect on the 
mmd, but very much* on the body of Mr, Peer 
l^'or Ml the seveiiUeth year of bw age he grew fat, 
which rendered bis figure Mniit for the utterance of 
the dve lines above-mentioned He had now un¬ 
fortunately lost the w^n distress* necessary for the 
countenance, of the apothecary, and was too jolly 
to speak the prologue With the proper humility 
It IS thought this calamity went too near him It 
did not a little contribute to the shortening his days, 
and aa there is no state df real happiness in this life, 
Mr Peer was undone by his succesx, and lost all 
by arriving at what is the end of all other men\ 
pursuits, hiaease 

1 could not forbear inquiring into tht effects Mr 
Peer left behtnd him, but hnd there is no demand 
due to him from the house, but the following bill: 


i s d 


For hire of sit rase of pistols - 
A drum for Mrs Bignill in the Pilgrim 
A truss of St! aw for the madmen 
Pomatum and vemihou to grease the| 
face oi the stuttering epok * - y 

For boarding a setting dog two days to> 
follow Mr Johnson in Fpsoni Wells y ' 
Fbr blood in Macbeth « - * 

Busins and almond^ ^ witch's ban-) 

npiet » ♦ « V ^ 


0 4 0 
0 4 4 
0 0 8 

0 0 8 
0 0 a 

0 0 3 
0 0 8 



IST til 

This c*on temper^ of mme^ Mhotn I often 
ralhod ior the narrow cemtposs of per** 

fectionb, is now at peere, and wa^ls iko fttuber 
ashistant^o Irum any mnn; but ii!6i)i’'of o:ateii^ive 
gi'nius, now fmng, still depend ^upon the ^od 
offircs of the town. ^ 

I .nn therefore to remind my reader, tlnttsm tbjl^ 
day, being the fifteenth of Jtme^ the Plotting Sistera 
IS to be acted for the bexM^ dl the author, my old, 
fnond Mr. D’Urfey. Thus comedy was honouted. 
with the presence of Kin^ Charles the Second three 
of ita Erst five ntghts* 

My friend has in this aWork idiown himself a 
masirr, and made not only the chamoiers of the 
play, but hho the furoittire of the hoqpe oonifibute 
to the main design. He has made eiaoellent tise 
of a table with a carpet^ and die key of a clo^t 
With these two implements, wtuoh would, perhapSy 
have been overlooked by an ordinary writer, he 
contrives the most natural peiplexides (aUowinff 
only the use of these household goods ‘m poeti^y> 
that e^er were represented on a stage. He m 
also made good advantage of the knowledge of the 
stage itself; for in the nii^ of being surprised, Jibe 
lovers are let dow n and escape at a trap-door, lo 
a word, any who have the curiosity to observe 
what pleased in the last generation, end do not 
go to a comedy with a resolution to be grave, Witt 
find this evening ample food for mirth. Johnson, 
who understands whid he does as well as any man, 
exposes the impertinence of ait old fellow, who has 
lost htb senses, still pursuing pleasures, with great 
mastery. ^The ingenious Mr.ti Pmkethman is a 
bashful rake, and is shei^isli lumng mo¬ 

desty, with great success. Mr. BuUock succeei^ 
Kokes in the part of Bubble, tmd iu my opinion is 
not much below him; fmr be et^celkiitly that 
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isorttjf foHy we call absurdity, which is the very 
contrary of wit, but nett to that, is of all things 
the propcrcht to excite wiirth. What is footish is the 
object of pity; but absurdity 6ftea proreedj from an 
opinion of suiBciency, and couse()uentiy ts an honest 
occasion for laughter. These characters in thi^ play 
cannot choose but make it a very pleasant entertain¬ 
ment, and the decorations of singing and dauomg 
will more than repay the good-nature pf those viho 
make an honest man a vivit of two merry hours tu 
make his following year uapainhil. c 


N*83. TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 17U. 


• JVrmfViifli uisanus pautit vid^atiir^ ed gu$d 

f'* Maxam pore hammuv^ moi bo jaiiatur eodm, 

' H01l.2Satiii, 120. 

tlfiink these read, for most like these, 

Are sick and troubled with the same disease. 

CREKCH. 

Th^rb is a restless endeavour in the mind of man 
after happiness. This appetite is wrought into the 
, original frame of our nature, and exerts itself in all 
\ of the creation that arp londtied with any da- 

* gree of thought or snnsa. fot as the human mind 
is dignified by a more comprehensive faculty than 

/fsaa be foimd in the mfedoi: ehimid^ it is natural 
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for nriei) not only to havo m aye^ eadi fo lus own 
happiueea) hut also to endeatotir to protOote that 
ot others m tlie saoie rapk of baing; and m prgpor* 
tiojn to «the generosity that is mgredient m the 
temper of the satil, the object of tta benevolfiioo |s 
of A lar 2 ;er and narrower ostent There is hardly 
a spirit upon earth so mean and conttacted* as to 
centre all regards on its own interest, exclusive of 
the rest of mankind. Kived the selfish man has 
some share of love, which he bestows on bis family 
and bis inedds* A nobler mind hath at heart the 
common interest of the bomety or country of which 
he makes a part. And thofe is still a mbre diffu¬ 
sive splint, whose being or inteulions readh the 
whole mass of mankind, and are continued beyond 
the pri&ent age, to a succession of future genera¬ 
tions . • 

The advantage arising to him who hath a tincture 
of this generosity in hia soul, is, that he is afiected 
with a subbmer joy than can ^ comproliended by 
one who is destitute of that noble relish The hap- 
pness of the rest of mankind hath a natural connex¬ 
ion with that of a reabonable mind Andf m pro¬ 
portion as the uciions of each individual contrihme 
to this end, he must be ihoneht to deserve well Or 
ill, both of the world, and of fumseU. '1 have, in n 
late paper, observed, that men who have no reach 
of thought do often mi^lace their affections on the 
means, without respect to the end } and by a prepos¬ 
terous desire of tbingSj in themselves indifferent, 
forego the edjoyment of that ba^ipinces wlnuh tliQse 
things are instrumental to obtain* This ohservation 
has been •considered vnlh reghrd to entice and 
misers i 1 shall now nffkj it to (ine-thmker& ^ 
Liherly and truth am dmtn points which 
these gmidemeo pcai^d 46 hare ^ hi vfew; ^ p^** 
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ceed therefore iseihodicaHy, I will enflcuvoiir to 
show, in the first place, that liberty and truth arc 
noi ill themselves desirable, bat only as they re¬ 
late to a farther end. And secondly, that the sort 
ot liberty and truth (allowing them those names) 
which our Iree^thmkei'. use all their industry to 
promote, is destructive to that end, \iz. hmnnn 
happme'S: and consequently that species, as such, 
instead ot being encouraged Or esteemed, merit the 
detestation and abbot rence of ail honest men. lii 
the last place, I design to show, that under the 
pretence of advancing liberty and truth, they do, in 
reality, promote the tuvo contrary e^ ils. 

As to the firht point, it has been observed that 
it is the defy of each particular person to aim at 
the happiness of his fellow creatures; ami tiiat 
as thj'* view is of a wvder or narrower extent, it 
argues a mind more or less virtuous. Hence u 
follows, that a liberty of doing good actions which 
conduce to the felicity of mankind, nnil a know- 
^ ledge of such trnthb as might either give us plea¬ 
sure ill the I'ontcmplatioii of them, or direct our 
coiuluct to the great ends of life, are valuable per¬ 
fections. But shall a good man, thcreioi'e, prefer 
a libel ty to commit murder or adultery, before the 
wholesome'restraint of divine and human laws? 
Or shall a wise man prefer the knowledge of a 
troublesome and afilieting truth, before a pleasant 
error diat would cheer his soul with joy and com¬ 
fort, and be attended with no ill consequences? 
Surely no man of common seUae would thank him, 
who had pul it in bis power ^ execute the sudden 
liuggestioQa of a fit of passion or ntadness, or inia- 
jjejm himself obliged to a person, who by foi wardly 
informing him of ill news, had caused his soul to 
iantiripate that sorrow ithich she would never 
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have felt, so long as the ungrajsofnl tmth lay con¬ 
cealed. 

V 

J^et us then respect the happiness of our ^ecies, 
and in this light uxainioe the proceediings of tlie 
freethinkers, From what giants and tnonstei^ 
woultl these knight eitants undertake to fiue the 
world? From the ties that religion imposTeth on 
our minds, from the expectation of a futuio judg- 
mi'iit, and from the terrors X)f a troubled cqukv 
iDce, not by reforming men’s lives, but by giving 
encouragement to their vices. What are those 
important truths of which they would convince 
mankind ? I'hat there is no such thing a» a wise and 
jubt Providence; that the mind of mau*is corporeal ^ 
that ivligion is a sU).ie*tnck, conlnvud to make 
men hornet and virtuous, and to procure a subsist¬ 
ence to others for teaching and exhorting them to 
be so ; tliat the good tidings of life and im mortality,, 
brought to light by the gospel, are fables and im* 
postures; from behoving that we are mode in the 
image of God, they would degrade us to an opinion 
that we are on a level with the hrd«t9 that poftsh. 
What pleabore or what advantage do these notions 
bring to mankind ? Is it of any use to the public 
that good men should lose the comfortable pros¬ 
pect of a reward to their virtue; or the wicked be 
encouraged to persist in their jinpieiy, from an as- 
siuanco that they shall not be punished for it hene<«, 
after 1 

Allowing, therefore, these men to be patrons of 
liberty and tmth, yet it is of such truths, and that 
sort of liberty, which make them justly he looked 
upon as ei)fsm]es fo the peace and happiness of the 
world. But upon a thorou^ and impartial viewwit 
will be found, that thetc meavoturs, instead,of ad¬ 
vancing Uie cause of ]ih^ atti toad wly to 
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introduce sUvory and error among men. There are 
iv/o parts in our nature; the baser, which consists 
of our senses and passions; and the more noble and 
rational, which is properly the human i^art, the 
other being common to ns with brutes '['he infe¬ 
rior part IS generally much stronger, and has alw ays 
the start of reason, which, if in the perpetual strug- 

f le between them, u were not aided trom heaven 
y religion, would ahivost universally be \auquiahed, 
and man become a slave to hii» passions, winch as 
It IS the most grievous and shameful sluvery, so it 
IS the genuine result oi that liberty \ihich ib pro¬ 
posed by overturning religion. Nor is the other 
jpart of their design better executed. Look into 
their pretended truths: are they not so many 
'wretched absurdities, maintained m opposition to 
the light of nature and divine revelation ^ by sly 
inuendoes and cold jesK by such pitiful sophisms 
and such confused and indigesWd notions that one 
would vehemently suspect those men usurped the 
name of frte-thmkers, with the same view that hy- 
^poentes do that ot godlmchs, that it may seive for a 
^^oak to covci the contraiy defect? 

1 shall close this discourse with a parallel reflec¬ 
tion on these three species, who f>eeni to be allied 
1)y a certain agreement in mediocrity of understand¬ 
ing. A cntK'’ IS entirely given up to the pursuit of 
learning; when he has got it, is his judgment 
^^clearer, his imagination livelier, or his manners 
more polite, than those of other men? Is it ob« 
' served that a tniser, when he has acquired his su- 
jperfluous estate, eats, drinks, or sleeps with more 
&ktidFaetion, that he has a cheerfuller mm^ or re- 
any of the enjoyments of life better "than hu 
^n^ibours? The free-tjb^ldcem plead hard for a 
rSe^ceto fhutk freely 3 they have it: but what use 
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do they m&ko of it? Are they einmcnt for any 
suhiime di«icovenes m any of the ait** and *> 6101106 $* 
Have they been authors ot any iln^entions ihat^con* 
du^ to thc^ weli-being of mankind^ Do thoir 
mgs sliovr a greater depth ot design, a clearer 
thod« or more jubt and correct reasoning than those 
of other men ? 

There is a great resemhlance in their geruu<i, hixt 
the critic and miser are only ndiculous and con* 
iLinptible creatures, while the free-thinker is also a 
pernicious oAc. 


V 84.' WEDNESDAY, JITNB 17, 1713. 


Non mttsura eutem nm plena ertujm hiru^ 

H0R» Arn Poet ver ul& 


Sticking like leeches, till they hurst with binod. 

RO$OOMMON. 


TO THE HON. NESTOR IRONSIBBi EgQ. 

SIR, Middle TefHgfie^ Jme 1% 

pRibSVMiNG.you may soaiehdme^ooiidieiB^^ to take 
cognizance of small enomuties, 1 bkte lay ojoe be^ 

. fore you, which I proceed to wifhoot far&ier apQ«» 

vox.. XVII. p 
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)ogy, knowing tlio best romplimrat to a maa 

of biismpBS lb to conic to tlic point. 

Thi 1 C iH a Mlly habit among many of I'ur minui 
orators, who display their cloi|uencc in th6 seiciai 
coflpc-housts of this fail city, to the no small an¬ 
no) ance of considerable numbcis of her majesty’s 
spruce and loiinsf aubjctu, and that is a hutntnu 
tjficv ha\e got of tvvistyig off yoiii buttons. These 
ingenious gentlemen me not able tu a Wnntt thne 
words until they ha\e got fa^t hold of one of join 
huttona; but as ^oon a^ they have procuud suih 
an excellent handle fur^ discomsc, the) will indeed 
proceed wilK gie.it elocution. 1 know not how 
r well some may hav( escaped, but for my pait 1 
ibure often *iuct witli them to my cost; haviUw,, I 
behtve, witlnn these three yeatb last pist, b«*en 
aigued out of sfvual do7eua, insomuch* that f 
have lui some tune ordeit*d lU) tailor to bring me 
hoiTiQ with every wut a do/tn al leost of spare one-, 
to supply the place of uiuh as fiom time to tin c ar< 
f detached a- m help to discourse, by the vein nuiit 
genthinrn befoic mentioned This way of holding 
a man in disumrst* is much piaetistd in the coircu- 
house- within the cit>> and does not indeed so much 
pievtvjl at the poiitei end of the town. It i, hke- 
Mibe more freqacntl) made use ot among the small 
politiOianfl, titan any other body of jiUn, 1 am 
therefore somothiQg cautious of entering into a 
^^controversy with this species of statesmen, especially 
the )ounger fry; tor if you offer la the Ica^-i to dis- 
neut iiom anything that one ol tlie'-e adv am clu* 
immediately steps up to you, takes hold ot ouc of 
jjpor buttons, and indeed will soon cct^ivinee )ou 
^ the strength of his argumentation. I lemember, 
Hion the news of Dunkirk's being delivered into 
Vr liands, a bnsk little fellow, a politician and an 
Ale engiueer, had got into the miadic of Batsou’s 
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cofit*e*Iiovfae^ and "waM fortifying Graveling for the 
aervi'*e of the most chrisrian kiiig» with alt itnagiu-* 
able exppJition. The work waa earned cm with 
su(‘Ii that m leas than a quarter of an 

hour's time, he had made it almo*?! impra^able^ 
and ill tlie opiiiKm of tjieveral worthy riti/.enfa who 
had ffatbcied round him, full as strong both by sea 
and Idful as Dunkirk ever could pretend to "he. T 
httjiptm'd however iiDddvist'dly to attack some of 
Ins outivoiks; upon which, to show his great skill 
likcw w'in, the offensivo pail, he immediately made 
an usssRult upon one of my button.s, and earned it 
in less than two minutes, ^lotwithstandmg ) made 
as handsome a defenre as wms possible, lie had 
likewise imested a second, and would certainly 
luv*‘ been master of that too in a very little ti]»e» 
had he not been diverted from this ©nierpriee by 
the arrf\al of a courier, Vho brought advice that 
his prr-retire was absolutely npcoft‘'aty lu the dis- 
po^Al of a bt‘A^e^’*‘, upon which he raisul the siege, 
ind mdt'ed retiied with some precipitation. In iho 
coffee-houttca here about the Tcnijile, jou may 
harangue even among our dabblers in politics for 
about tAvo buttonfi a day, and man) times for les^i, 
1 had yesterday the good fortune lo n‘ceive very 
ronsidcrabie additions to my knowledge in state 
atfairs, and I find thib morning, that 't ha^ iK>t 
blood me lu above a button. In most of the emi'- 


nent cofleo-houses at the otluir end of the town, 
for example, to go no farther fhan Will’s in Oo**" 
veiit-garden, the company is so leitsod* Aat you. 
Tua\ licar and ho heard, and not be n button tha> 


A\otsc ior It. 

ff 


Besides the b^ore-in0a>^ 


^ The real'person hercallndrd %a was a |I|r. J'ames Hey* 
«ood, a linen draper, who was the vriter ef a letter in i£s 
Spectator, ■^if^ned James Basy* 
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ikMicidt there are others who are no less active in 
herangupB, but with gentle services rather 
than robber* These^ while they are improving 
your understanding, are at the same time '<)etting ofT 
your person; they will ncw-plait and adjust your 
neckcloth. 

But though I can bear with this kind of orator, 
who is so humble as to aim at the good will of Ins 
hearer by being his valet de chambre, 1 must rebel 
against another sort of them. There are some. 
Sir, that do not stick to take a man by the collar 
when they have a mind to persuade him. It is 
your business, I humbly presume, Mr. Ironside, to 
interpose that a man is not brought over to his op¬ 
ponent by force of arms. It were requisite, there- 
fore, that you should name a certain interval, which 
ought to be preserved between the speaker and him 
to whom ho speaks. For sure no man has a right, 
because I am not of his opinion, to take any of my 
clothes from me, or dress me aocordtng to his owui 
liking. I Stosure you the most becoming thing to 
me in the world is in a campaign pemwig to wear 
one side before and the other cast upon the col¬ 
lateral shoulder. But there is a friend of mine 
who never talks to me but he throws that which I 
wear ferw urd upon my shoulder, so that in restor¬ 
ing it to itb place 1 lose two or three hairs out of 
the lock uptm my buttons; though 1 nevtt touched 
him m my Whci^ hfe, and have been acquainted 
witii him these ton years. 1 have seen my eager 
^end in datiM sometimes of a quarrel by this ill 
custom, for uiM are more young gentlemen who 
can 1^1 than can understand. It would be there¬ 
fore a good office to my friend if you advised him 
not to collar any man but one who knows what he 
means, and 0ve it him aa a standing precaution jn 
4|iprfrsa#)s^,bbatBoh^ a very good fnend will 
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gua bins the liberty of bdb(i|; felt, bo«(r^ biiidli 
understood aU at once. ^ 

I Sir, >0itr (1:^^ humble Seifaat, 


fil'JiJ '-I'JillLl*!*!' * * ■10 WiTl 


P S. I have a sifeter who MiVes herself from be¬ 


ing hdndlcd by one of these manual rlu toriemos by 
giving him hesf fan to play with; hut I appeal to 
} ou m the bcSialf of us poor helpless men, 


JuTii 15. 17 IS. 

I am «of opinion, that no oraior or spPdkHr m 
piibUc or private has any to meddle with any 
body's clothes but Ins owvr. I bdnli^ men lu the 
liberty of jdaying wvth their own hale, fumbling m 
thfir own pockets, eetthiig their otyxi pernwigs, 
tossing or twisting tbeif heads, and all other gcstii** 
cnialtons which may eontfilbnte to iheir ebcution $ 
but pronounce it an intrm^mcnt of the English 
liberty lor a man to keep hta neighbours person in 
custody in order to force an bearing; and farther 
declare, that all assent mtren by an auditor under 
auch constrain^ is of y&sm void and of no eiTcct. 

Nehtoa Ironside. 
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Sed h d€tm nte^ gitfd opiat 
Bite VitiKtt. vehMtfi tuaj^tn ma f^ugmt, ^ 

OVia Met. i. 468 , 

« 

Blit id m»di youth* with to mueh heauty join’d, 

Oppote the state, whl4h thy destres design'd. 

DRYBEN. 

To su/Fer scandal (says solnobody} is ike iAJi which 
every person of meru pays to the public; and my 
Verulam finelv oWtv^es, that a man who has 
no virtue in himself, ever envies virtue m otherh. 
1 know not how it comes to paf,6, but detraction* 
through all ages, has been found a vice which the 
fair sex loo easily ^ive into. Not the Roman satirist 
could use them with mom severity than they them* 
selves do one another. Some audacious cntics, 
in my opinion, have launched out a little too^ far 
when they take upon them to prove, in opposition 
to history, that Loia waa a woniao of as much vii> 
^ as beauty, which distdea^iog the 

IPbrynea of times, thsijr secretly prevailed 

■with the histoj^ana to deliver Imr down to posterity 
^nder the infamous chaTacier of an ex.tortiDg pros- 
l^tum. But though I have the greatijtt regard 
imi^oable t^ that sofW impedes, yet am f so>^ 
to Imd they have very hm them^ves. So 
far tlmy re- 



pqucion^ ihAt thvBf talie $, pkastiite ta 

deatroyiAg it My lady tlia other day^i irheo Jeelc 
was a;&kiDg who eould be so biu;ie m to ei^h a 
report ^ut Mw aaewmd, •‘Ipfeiie, yoo 

may he sure* trOt a womaat* A httW 
told my lady, that he had heard Florelta toot as sf 
Cleora wore artideial teeth. The reasoa la, esid 
she, because Cleora drat gave out that jlorella 
owed her compleatioii to, « wa-^h Thus the to* 
duatrlous pretty creatures take pains, by tJt^entioo, 
to throw hlemtshea on each other, when they do 
not consider that there 19 a prodtgate set oi fel* 
lows too ready to taint the* character of the virtu¬ 
ous, or blast die chaiw Of die bkAnping 
The young lady from Whom 1 bad Ihy honour of 
receiving the fonowtug loiter, deaarvea^ or rather 
ilaimh, pro^ion from out set, since so barba-, 
rously Waited by hOr own. Certainly they ought 
to defend ismocence from lejury who gave igntv^ 
rantly the occasion of th» bang a^ulted Had 
the men bean less liberal df tbar applausm, the 
women bad been morotpanhg of their calumnious 
censureSr 

TO TH& OUAEDrAN 


SIR, 

1 do not know at what nice point )ou dx thh' 
bloom of a young lady^ but J am doe who' 
can just look 0801; f^teem My father dying 
three years ager, left me ilhder 'dm care and di*^ 
rection of my mother, with a (bi^tie not pro* 
fiiseW yet such aa aetnand a very 

handle aettlemmif, if ever cl marriage 

shdnld be^olEered. My !mc^her^, aiftar the oisial 
time of retired moumnig waa so afec* 

tionately indulgent to to^ ^ along 
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wjth lier m aU htr m^u, but sfill thmkng 
sbegratihed my youth enough, jJtrtnilted me fui 
ther to go with ni> relafton^j to aU ihe jj^ibhc, 
sbeerful,* bnl amoctut eoterummeft^ 'nJi»^ro i^e 
was too rest fml to appear hersOlf. The tvsro firit 
Ucua at my UKffi wcrt (Mt?y, aocI dejif;hllu1. 
fcvcf) one carc'Msed me > old iotd me how 
finely I grew, and the \uiiug ones 's\ero proud of 
my company. But wh(U ihu thiid^eir had a little 
advamed, ttt\ tons und to nil mother 
that pretty MihS CUiy was blioi up t*) a woman. 
The gcotleiiien begun now not to let tluir ejes 
glance over me* and «x most places I frnnd tn)Self 
distinguished $ but obseivtd, the inoroj ^tew into 
the emoem of fhnr apx, tlie UiOio 1 lost liiu favour 
of my own ^ homo of tho'-c wht>m I had been fami¬ 
liar with, giew (old and indifti ent; others# ini's- 
touJs, by design, my meaning, mudo mo speak what 
1 nevd thon^jht and so b} degrees took ociubion 
to brcik off all acc^namtance 'i'heie weie several 
little lusignthcant retlectloiis cibt u}>on me» &t» being 
a lady ot a groat matty quamloefc^eb and such Uke, 
whuh 1 seemed not to take notice of. But my 
itnother (lining home about a week ago, told tue 
them was# a srandat spread about town by my ono- 
tnieb that would at on<?e rum me for ever for a 
beauty, 1 oarnestly mtreated her to know it; she 
refused me, but j osterday it di<icovered ilsplf. Be¬ 
ing m an assembly of gentkdsien and la^es, one 
of the gentlemen who bad been very faceuous to 
several of the ladies, at last taming to me, * And 
as foi >ou, bfadam, Pnor haft ahnady given us your 
character. 

Cl, * harmony of shape expreW*^ 

Fine by degree^., y«t beawbfiilly letis * 

X per^ived immediataly $, malignant smile display 
item in tba pf of the lames, 
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whicU ihvf seooodM tirtth » «comM iSiiMr of tbo^ 
fiui; until one of them, uiable any lo£^ to oonliiin, 
asM the gentleman if he did not remwh^ what, 
CoograVe mud about Aurelia^ for ahe thought 
nughty pretty. He maide no anBWer» hutinila^ty 
repeal^ the verses: 


* The Mulobers «ho in Uie Mtaoriei sweat, 

Afid niassne bars cm tti»bb«nt anvils beat} 
PefbrmM tKetnselves, yet loe^ce tliese stays of steal. 
Which arm Aurelia witha ahs^e to k&lU' 


1'his was no sooner over, but it wan easily discermbm: 
what an ilUnatuted satisfimtYon most o{ me company] 
took; and the more pleaflure they showed by^ 
dwelling upon the two last lines, the more they, 
increased my trouble and confusion. And noWf, 
Sir, after this tedious account, what would yoti 
advise me to ? Is there no way to be cleared of thestg 
malicious calumnies? What is beauty worth i 
makes the possessor thus unhappy ? Why was nat 
eo lavish of her gifts to me, as to make her kmdnes^! 
prove a cruelty t They fell me my shape is delicate^^ 
my eyes sparkling, my lips 1 know not what, my 
cheeks, forsootb^ adorned with a just mixture 
the rose and lily; bot I wish this face was barely^ 
not disagreeably this voice harsh and unharmontoui^ 
these limbs only not deformed, and Uieh perh^ f) 
might live esjsy and and netihct rahp^ 

love and admiration in thn men, tuo^ Mwnd4 m 
hatred in die Women* 

Your wy ImdijbSe 

OtawiuA. 


The best answer I ban mairy my fair conrespon- 
dent is, that she ought to With ths8i| 

consideration, tbjat thow' ^^thnn of had 

^ til ^ Ik* 1 w 
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hnow It w fals^, but wish tlipy could nimki othtis 
behc^o It true. It is not thoy think you dtdnt rued, 
b but are voxod that they them selves wiie nut 
^nicely fiamed. If you will take an old nun’s 
*” advice, kugh, and be not concerned «t thi*iti: 
they have attained vvliat they endeavoured »f Huy 
malne you uneasy, fo’* v is envy thai lus nude 
them 80 I would not have you vudi vonrdvipi 
ouo*ai 3 tt}eth part o( nn inch di-picninnionith uo^ 
desiie your face might be impoveiished uith the 
rum of half a featuie, though numbers ot niiuiM^ 
ing beauties might nuke the loss insousihle, l)ut 
take courage, go into khe bnghipst d&s(uil)lus, and 
the world will quick!) confess it to bt a h mdal. 
^Thua Plato, heanng it wob asserted by some ptistins 
^hat ho was* a very bad man, ‘ I snail taki cate,’ 
said he, ‘ to live so, that no body will I cUove 
them.’ 

I shall conclude this paper with a relUion of 
matter of Uct. A gaj )cmng gciitlemm in the 
country, not many )cars ago, fell despoMtcl) in 
Jove viptb n blooming fim creatuie, whom gi\e me 
jeave to call JMeli'-sa, After a pretty long delay, 
nnd frequent solicitations, she refused sivcial othcis 
of larger estates, and consented to make him happy. 
But they had not been married much above a 
tw^elvemoath, until it appeared loo true what Juba 
says, 


‘ Beauty toon gronm familiar to the kver, 

Fades lA the eye, and pal^ upon the senae.* 

Polydore (for that was hia uamc) finding himself 
grqw every day mom uneasy, and unwubog &he 
should discover the oauae, fir diverstou came up 
to town, and to avoid ail suspicions, brought 
Mehasa along wuh hua» soiue atay berq, 
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Polydoro was one day in^rm^ that a vat of ladies 
over their te;»-table, in die circlo of seandal, had 
touched upon Mehnsa’—And was that ithe sjtty 
tiling much talked of I How did she 0^^ 
into '1 toast I For their ports they had eyes aa wS) tia 
the men, but could not iliscover where her beauties 
lay. l•o1>dorc, upon hearing this, flew iinmedutteljr 
honus and told ivIeliNsa, with the utmost .transport, 
that he vva>> now fully convinced how xtumberleas 
ni'U' her chanus, since her own h*x would not allow 
her any, 

MR. IRONSIDE, *BiUion*g Q^e*house, 

1 ha\e ob'terved that this day you make mention 
of Will's codee-house, as a pla<;e whem people are 
too pplite to hold .1 man in dl^courso by tho buttoiv': 
livery body knows your honour fi(‘quents this house 
theretoie they wiU take an advantage tiguinst me, and 
say, if my company was as civil as that at Will’s, 
you would say so: therefore pray your honour do) 
not be afraid of doing me justice, because people^ 
wouUl’think it may be a conceit below you on this 
occasion to nitmo the name of 

Your humble Servant, 

Daniel ButroN*^, 

The young poets are in the back room> aiptd tekec 
their places as you directed. 

« Daniel Bottem bed beeti a servant in' the CMiteisof 
Warwfck^s family, and nuder the pationad^ Addisnii kept' 

a coffec-bnuve on the sooth side of Russel-^rtmet, abont two 
doors from povent*gard«o« Here it %as the wits of that 
time used lo assemble. U is ssM that* when Addison bad 
suffered any,vexation firmn Hie coeiAceih h* 
company from ll^tton’a houfie* 
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. .» " Cni went divimor. «f£ut os 

Mugna >0A9lurum - HOR. 1 Sat. iv. 43. 

. . . ■■.I T irli» vrrite* 

WiU»fancy hjgh^ and bold and daring fiiglit?. 

^ CREECH. 

* 

TO J^ESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

.4 

»• 

SIR, Ojfordf June 16, 1713. 

The classical writer^ according to your advice^ 
lie fay Qo ineana neglected by ine> while 1 pursue 
ny studiea lo divinity. } am persuaded that they 
ire {buntatna of good sense and doqucacc; and 
;bat it is absolutely necessary for a young mind to 
:brm itself upon such modeC For fay a careful 
itudy of their style and manner, we shall at least 
tvoio those faults, into which a youthful imagina* 
ion is apt to hurry us; such as lu^turianoe of fan- 
iy, licentiousness of style, redundancy of thought, 
tnd ^Ise ornaments. As 1 have been flattered fay 
ny friends^ that 1 have some genius for poetry, £ 
ipinetimes turn my thoughts that way: and with 
ileasure reflect, tlmt I have got over that childish 
M of life, which delights in points and turns of 
: and that 1 can tale a manly and ratu^al sads- 
tei^ in that which is called painting in poetry. 
VlijplijW it he, that in these copytnga <of nature^ 
bo object. » placed in snsli h|^ and ciroum- 

a^peemy; or whether 



we are surpristed to find olnects tliat Gtn aljnent, 
placed before our eymi or whether it oitr ladml* 
ration of the author's art and dexteiiijr or rfhetjbftt; 
wc aniuirs^ourselves with compannp^ me i^hHulee tn4 
the original; or idther (which is mpst probalde)' 
because dll these rcdsoos concur to affect uS; W(l 
are womlerfully charmed with these drawings 
the life, this magic that raises appaniions in the 
itincy, 

LamKcdpes, or still-life, work much less upon 
us, tiiau representations ui the postures or passions 
ut liv ng creatures. Again, those passions or pos^ 
turcs stnke us more or less in proportion, to the ease 
01 violence of their motions. An hprse grazing 
iiioveH us \e*i^ than one stretching in a. race, and a 
racer less than one in the iury of a battle* ft is 
very difficult, I believe, iq, express violent motions 
whuh are fleeting and transitory, either in colours, 
or woids. In poetry it requires great spirit in 
thought, and energy in style; which we find more 
ot m the eastern poetry, than in either tSieOreek 
or Roman. I'be g^at Creator, who aecomniodatsd 
himself to those Ite vouchsafe to speak to, hath 
put mto the mouth of his prophets such stibltmt 
sentiments and exalted Uamtage, as must abash dm 
pnde and wit of man. In the book of Job, tlm 
most aneient poem in the world, we have suoh 
paintings and descrqitions as I liave spoken of. III 
great Tariety. 1 shall at pn^nt make eaene ve* 
marks on the eelebratied desenptioq of the home ha 
that holy bodk, and oonvpate it with those drawn by 
Homer and Virgil* 

HomcN' h^th the ibllowtng s^miUiude of on horse 
twice over in the fhad, vrhn£ Vtrgf! hadi copied fipm 
him; at least he hath deviated less Hpsner» ^aa 
Mr. Dryden hedk km Idei: 

V9U xnu a ^ 
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^Frco4 UIs k^pcr&, thx^s wltE broken reins 
?, Ttie iranton courstft’ prances g^er ibe plains; 

^ Or ill Uw pride youth o’erleaps the mounds^ 
j And *shU(fs the females in forbidden grounds ; 

Or lieek^ h)i wAtenng hi the well>knoira flood/ 

To (luepcb his thirst} and cool his fiery blood : 
lie SM'inis luxuriant in the liquid pla;in} 

And u*er his shoulders fio bis waving mane ; 

He tieiglis, he snorts, be 'mars ias head oft high, ' 
Before hig ample chedt the foaming waters fly.* 

Virgil’s description is much fuller than the foregoing, 
which, as 1 said, is only a simile; whereas Virgil 
professes to treat of th^ nature of the horse. It is 
thus admirably trau«^latcd: 

‘ * Tlic firry courser, when he hears from far 

;* The »pnghtly trumpets, and the shouts of war, 

Fricks up htb ears, and tigmblm«; with detigbf, 

Shilts paCO, and paws: and hupe$ the prumis*d fight. 

On Ills right shoulder his thick mane reclurd, 

Hufileg at «pe«d, and dances in the wind. 

Ills horny hoofs art, jetty black aud lound: 

Jtis chin is double; starting, with abound 
He turns the turf, and shskes thn solid ground. 

File from bis eyes, clouds from tus nostrils flow; 

' tie bears Ins rider headlong on the foe.* 

Now follows that in tho book of Job; which 
under alt the dbadvantoges of having been written 
in a languago little undenitood; of Iming expressed 
in phtasee peculiar to a part of the worlds whose 
manner of making and speaking seems to us very 
uncouth; a!R^ above all» of appearing in a prose 
translation; is nevertheless so transcendently ^ovc 
the heathen descriptions, that hereby we may per* 
ceive how faint and lai^gmd the imageS^ate, which 
formed by mortal autliors, vfhen compart with 
that which is hguted as it were^ just as it appears in 
the eye of the Creator. Qod gp^pg to asks* 
him: 
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thou the borso bast ibo^ 

clothed his nc*csk with thunder f CauBt maho him 
all aid as a aras^hopper ^ The glory of fats itostnls ib 
urriblb ^liti pawetfa in the ’valley* and rqjcue&tfa m 
hwi stn ngtli. lie goeth on to meet the ert^HKl men. 
Ul inutketh at icat, and is not affrighted; noitfaer 
tuinuhlii back from thi <s\stnd The quiver mitleth 
dcramst him, iiie glttUung '^pcar, and the ^faiald He 
bwallowHh the giound with faa<ooeiss and rage* net- 
thcr heheveth he tliat it is the sound oi the trumpeh 
lie saith ^mongst the tmmpiK Ha* ha, and he 
<^m(ll(,th the btUle aiar on , the thunder ol the cap^ 
lams, and the bhouling' ^ 

Here ate all the ^reat and bpiightly images that 
thought (ail form of ihw generous bea^t, expressed 
m snih forte and \iguur of style, as‘would have 
gj\(ii tile great wits ot anbquity new laws foi the 
subliiner, had they been a^uamtod with tho'ie writ¬ 
ings 1 cannot but particularly obaii^ii'e* that whcieag 
tlm tlo«-^icil poets chiefly erid^vonr to pauit the' 
outward figure, Uneameuts, and C ’’Utts; the sacred 
poet makes ali the beauties to fiu>^ ''Mm iiiwaid 
principle in the creaUue he deaenbo*. 'd thereby 
givos great spirit and vivacity to his des«ii ^ on The 
following phrases and circu]BStan<.c$ &eem\/gulajiiy’ 
remarkable • ^ 

‘ Hast thou clothed fais neck with thunder V 
Homer and Viirgil mention nothing about the neck 
ot the horse, but his mane. The sacked autfaos^ 
by the bold figure of duindrr, not only mcpnseiseit 
the sbakitig of that remerkafale beauty in llm bom, 
^nd the flakes of hair wfaicb naturally a^csi the 
idea of lightning; to likewise tfae vudent agitatioii 
and force of dm neck, which in the oneutal tongues^ 
bad been flatly exprea^ by « inotii|dior to than 
this 

Canst thou make bun afimd as a gr8»shopi>er 
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tWe IS a twofold beauty lo this exprt.v)&on, \^liich 
Ikoi oaly mark$ tbe ooma^e of tbib beab(, by asking if 
^be can be scared ? but likewise mi<ies a noble image 
ef bis swidnesst by uismuating, that it $:ould be 
fnghtedi be W6uld bound away with the uiinblcmss 
of a grasshopper. 

‘The gtory of hw nostuU is terrible’ Thi* is 
more strong and concise than that ot \irgib which 
yet 1 $ the noblest line tkai was evtr wntteii without 
wpiratton : 


' Cjllectumqw premens wh i sub naribui tgnem * 

‘ GKQRO III 8 >. 


' And in his nostrils rolls < olh cted fire.’ 


*fle rejoiceth in his sttength-He mocketh at 

fear—neither believeth ho that it is the sound ot 
the trumjpet—He saith among the trumpets^ Ha, ha, 
are «igns of courage, as 1 said before, flowing from 
an inward pnnciple There u a peculiar Vauty 
in His ^ not Wltevirig it ib the souna of the tium- 
pet:' that la^ he cannot believe it for joy; but 
when he was sure ot it, and is ^amongst the 
trumpets, be sailh, Ha, ha,’ }w neighs,,he rejoices. 
His docilUY IS eli^nti) painted in his bemg un¬ 
moved at the * rattling quiver, the glittering spear 
and the »hield »* liziitat^ by Oppian 

(who undoubtedly read Job as w^ as Virgii) m 
wb poem upon hunting: 


* How firm the manag’d vardiorae keeps hts Mand, 
Kev brt ak« his order, tho’ ^e tntmpeta soentU 
WiSb e^e the glittenag lictBtaurvey;ili, 

AndgMare'k directly at t^kalmeiV ktaae t 

masicr’aword^ the bliwa of war iie kaetrs. 

And when t» mi4 «h#i| te ehtMfiB u>e foes.* 
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‘ He «»T\nUov\eth the i» an expression for 

ptodigious swiftness^ in u«e among tli$ Arabians, 
Job’s rountrymen, at this day. Tba £4t»i« haira 
£>uirLetkifig HIm it; 

' Lalum^ue J u^A ioniu^« 9 1 f amj^umt ’ 

* In iljglit tbo «>xUndad champaign tn cotksuaoi^*' < 

‘ Cafpctt pruta VIttG. Gt'org. id. 

Irt to ctop thf* ineafts/ 

«,—xfolain 

* Cum. rapMe^pedum if &ttgta qti^frai ’ StL. 

< When m their flight the ohaiupaigti they have snatch*'4i 

No trach m left U< hiud.* • ^ 

Jt IS indeed the boldest and noblest of images foi 
Hwiftness ; nor have 1 met with any thing that comet 
so jk>ir It, as Mr. Pope’q m Witnlbor BVreat: 

* The impatient cour&er panU in evaiy v>»in> 

And pawing, i^ecms tp t>eat the distant plain 

UiiUy vaiesi and floods, appear already Croat, 

And ere he starts^ a thousand stcp» are lost.* 

* He siuellfllb the batilo afar oBT/ and wbat follow 
about the hbouting, is a circumstance expre^eed wid 
great spiintrby Ltican; ^ 

* So ahm the tmg with joyfui shouts lebpuods, 

With and pride the imprison'd courser hmtdhi \ 

He fretSf he foams^ he rendo bu idle reinjj •c^ 

Springs 0*er the fcnce» and headlong seeks the plaW ' 

I am* Sir, 

Your eToi obKgod Servant, 

J0«g LlSASt 
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j , — ,■ipiCwrfrftrtfn/jto»c Ttushif PframuiiUmt^ 
f(t§U£ tiem/uervtjapttUHJf anhflUus om 

OVID. Ket h.71 

^ Iffore Vyr^muHf %hete eentle rbinhc, stro\a 

e4ihotiiM'« brcilh, the b lUny bieeze of love. 


Ifv precatiUons are made up of all that I can liear 
bee, translate, borrow, paraphrase, or contract, 
frem the persons with whdm I imnglc and''con^ 
vorse, and the authoi*) whom 1 read. But tho 
l^ave discourses which 1 sometimes rpve tho town. 
So not win so much attention as lighter matters. 

this reason it is, that J am obhged to consider 
tice as it is ridiculous, and accompanied with gal¬ 
lantly, else I find m a \ery short time I shall he 
tike waste paper on the tabliis of cofiee-bouses. 
Where I hare taken most pains I often ifind myself 
least read. There is a spirit of iningue got into 
ah, even the meanest of the people, and uie very 
servants are bent upon delights^ and commence 
^ers and languisfieTs. 1 happo^ the; ollmr day 
to pa^ib by a gentleman’s house, and saw the mpst 
Ihppaut ‘^ene of low loee that I liavo ever ob- 
SMQfw* The maid wes rubbittg the vdndovij with- 
of the house, and her huddi^e seri^anit tho 
was so happy a man as to beem|d^7nd In 
4aal>ihg dm same glam o«t ih% wde towards the 
aCMt The bi^m witih fte latest seve- 

rhiy of iiaa«iniSle, and breaito& on the 
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< 5 la«s, followed it with a dry cloth; h«f opposite 
observed her, and fetching a deep aSgh, as if it 
were lost. With a very diacMN^adate air Md the 
smne on hts» side of the windo^f. He still worked 
on dnd larigiiHhed, until at last Ub feir one smiled# ^ 
but covered bersdf* and spreading the naf^in in 
her hrtud, concealed herself from her aatnirer^ 
while he took pains, as it •were, to wpA through 
all that intercepted their meeting. This ptotty 
contest held for four or five largo panes of glaSs, 
until at List the waggery was turned mto a hui»o>* 
rous way of breathing m each other's feces,, and ^ 
catching the impression The gay creeturds were 
thus loving and pleabing ibeir imaginations with 
1 heir nearness and distance, until the%vihdoWR wero'*^ 
so transparent that the beauty of the female made 
the maiAervant impatient’of beholding it, and tha 
whole house besides being abroad, he ran in, andl" 
they romped ottt of my sight. It may be imagtneii^ 
these ogfecs of no quality, made a more sadden,' 
application of the intention of kind sighs and 
glances than these whose education lays ^them 
under greater festraiais, and who are conseqnendy/ 
more slow in thesr advances. 1 have often 
served all the low part of the town in love, and 
taking a hacluioy«ooach have Oonsiderod all tha$i«^ 
passed by me light, as these cities am mbr i 

posed of crowds whatwn there is not one who is* 
not lawfully osr ttiilawfetty engaged in that passion. 
When one is in this ^peculatioa^ U is not unpfea** 
aant to observe aWiancea betrwtt th^ iKHdas and 
females whose tot it^ is to Act In public. Thus the 
woods in me middJcf of summer am tfet mose oi)i- 
tertaming with the di&mnt ^ birdi^ thaa ; 

the town is of difiewwlt, vonses of the werAt-ahrts 
of peimie who act in pilldie; ithejr are dividad into ^ 
classes and ci^wda made The 
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ney-coftehmen, cliftirinen^ and poUeis, aie the lo\eis 
oli the hmker'^wemen, fmiUesses and milk-maid , 
They aie a wdd world of tberoselvea, and have voicts 
sif'nihcant of their private inclmationg, which*‘tlrangerH 
can take no nbtif© of Thu^ a wc nth with frmt look-^ 
lik< a mad woman when 911© cric** wares you si'e ‘<Uo 
doe# not carry, but tho’st ui the secret know thji cry 
IS only an assignation to an hackncy-LOichman who 
Is duving by, and understands hci The whole \ co¬ 
pie IS in an intiigue, and the undisiernin^ pisscngcrs 
are uaac<]|uainted with the meaning ot whit they heir 
all loond them* They J^now not how to separate the 
< nes of merconary traders, from the sighs and lamen¬ 
tations of languishing levels The common face of 
snodebiy IS Ibst among the ordinary part ol the world, 
and the general conuption of manners is viable fiom 
the loss of all dcfeieuce«in the low peoph‘tiAvaid^ 
those ot condition One oidei o( mankind tups last 
altcT the next above it, and by this rule yon miy 
trace iniquity horn the conversations of the most 
wealthy, down to tKo‘‘e of the humbleiit degree. It 
is an act ol great resolution to pass by a crowd of po¬ 
lite footmen, who can rally, make love, ridicule, and 
observe upon all the passengers w ho are obliged tp 
go by the places where they wait This licence makes 
oifierent characters among the m, and there are beaux, 
party-men, and irce-ihinkers in livery 1 take it for a 
rule, that there is no bad man b^t makes a bad wo¬ 
man, and the contagion of vioe is what should make 
people cautions of their behaviour. Juvenal says 
there is the greatest reverence to be had to the presence 
^ of children; it may be as well said of the presence of 
f tl^ants, and it would be some kind of ^rtne, il we 
hrat our Vices to ourselves. It is a feeble authoiity 
which has not the support of personal respect, and the 
d^endence founded only u^n their receiving their 
m a a p|e w M| fi e of ui^ is uot of force enough to support 

" % 
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ua agAiint an tiabkual b&ha?iour, far which they cqq« 
temn and deiide u«(. Ko roan can be welt served^ 
but by tliosr* who have'an o|>imoa of hifi merit; and 
that opioioti cannot bo kept up, but by an exemption 
frdVn tlioite faults which we would restram in Our de¬ 
pendents. 

Though our foppenes imitated are subjecte of laugh¬ 
ter, our VICO') transferred to our <tervaiits give hoatter of 
lamentation. Hut there is nothing in which our fa- 
inilh s me so docile, as lu the imitation of our delights* 
It IS therefewe hut common prudence to take care, that 
ourinioriois know of none mit our innocent ones. It 
Is, mciiimks, a very arrogant* thing to expect that the 
single consideration of not offending us* should curb 
uuf servants (tom vice, when ranch bighei motives 
nnnot moderate our own inclinations. Hut I began 
tliH paper with an observation, that the lower world 
IS got mto fashionable vices, and above all to die un- 
dtrstanUmg the language of the eye. There K no¬ 
thing but w riling songs which the footmen do ndt prac«* 
ti<^e as well as their makers. Rpuriuus races of man¬ 
kind, which pine m want, and perish in their Erst 
months of beings come mto the world from this de¬ 
generacy. The possession of wealth from af&uence 
seems to carry some faint extenuation of his |juilt, 
who is sunk by it into tuTury ;*bnt poverty and ser¬ 
vitude accompanied with the vices of wealth ahd 
licentiousness), is* I beliei^et a ctrcumjteioe of Hi pe¬ 
culiar to our age lids may, perhap, be matter of 
jest, or IS overlooked by dbose Who oo Wbt tum their 
thoughts apou the aeti^ of others* ^ jllni from that 
one particular, of die immorality^ 1 G^ W servants 
arising from the neg^MOe of intuaexf ^ fainHies in 
their care of them, Hows that intSiMbtO lottent of 
disasters which spreads itself Sllbtuoaa life. 

Old age oppre«(scd with begg^ff^ youth dfSWn into 
the oommissioa of ana ^rbltoies^ both owe 
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tbeir d)«io‘5ter to thi«; pvil If 'WPcoiwwlprthehappi- 
i^hicfa grov\s out of a fatherly tondnct towards 
servant'-, it would i ncourage a man to tKit sort of 
rarr, os mnch as the <ffpf ts of a libeitini*^ bqhaMour to 
them would afllight us. 

liycuigus IS a man of that noble disposition, that 
his domestics, in a natirn ol the greatest hbcrtj, en- 
jo) a freedom known only to Ihfinsclves, v\ho live 
under his xoof. He v tlio banker, the coun''el, the 
parent of all his numerous dependent*. Kindness la 
the law of his house, and the wav his favour is be- 
ing gentle, and welUnatuitd to ihoir fellow—.prvants. 
Kvory one leconiraendsjumbtlf, by appearing officious 
to let then pation knew the merit of oiheis under hj» 
cme JMaiJ> htt'c lurtums hive *tr<.amed out of his 
lavoui , .i»)d his jirudeiice is such, tb«it the fount iiii i** 
not c\hmij»Ted by the channels from it, but it" w iv 
eltaiM to nm new tmaftders He bestowwith so 
much judgment, thit hi» bounty is the nurtase ot Ins 
wealth , all who share his favour, aio enabled to «ii- 
joy It by his example, and be has not only made, but 
qualified many a man to be rich 
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N*88. MONDIY, JUx\E 2‘2, 1718. 


Men$ ngilat \ IRG. H n. vi 727, 

A mind miorms the mdb«v. * 

To one who i^^gaids things with a philosophical eye, 
and hith a sonl capahlo of being didightwl with tho 
sen^i* that Iralli and knowledge pievail among men, it 
inu^t 1)0 a giateiul refli't'tion to think that the suh« 
liine^t Irutlw, which among the licathcns, only hero 
and there one ot biighter pail'> and more Imure than 
ordinary could attain to, are now grown lamiliar to 
the meanest inhabitants of these nation'^ 

Whence came thi*!> surpiising cliangc, that regions 
iornicrly inhabited by ignoiant and savage people, 
should now outshine ancient Greece, and the otW 
eastern loiintnes so renowned ot old, m the must 
elevated notions of theology and morality I Is it the 
effect of our own parts and indu»try { Have our 
cumnion mechanicb more refined understandings than 
the ancient philosophers 1 it is owing to the Ood 
of truth, wmo came down from heaveli, aud conde¬ 
scended to be himseli our teacher It is as we ate 
Christians, diat We profess more excellent and divine 
tru^’hs than the rest of mankind. 

If there be* any of the free-thmkew who arc* not 
direct atheists, chanty would mebne one to believe 
them tguorant of what la hefe advanced. And it 
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is for their inft>«nation that I write this paper, the, 
desfgp of which is to compare the ideas mat Chris- 
tiai^ entertaia of the b€^ng and attt'ibutes of a God, 
with the '^oss notions of the heathen world* Is it 
possible for the p^ind of man to conceive a more 
august idea of the Deity than is set forth in the 
hol^ scriptures?^ 1 shall throw toother some pa^ 
sageS relating to this subject, which 1 propose only os 
philosophical sentimento, to be considered by a Iree- 
thinker. 

‘Though there be that are called gods, yet to us 
there is but one God. He made the heaven, and 
heaven of heavens, vrfth all their host; the earth 
and all thin^ that are therein; the seas and all 
that is ther^n ; He said, Let them be, and it was 
80 . He hath stretched forth the heavens. He 
hath founded the earth, and hung it upon ^nothing. 
He hith shut up the sea" with* doors, and said, Hi¬ 
therto shalt thou come and no farther, and here 
shall thy proud waves be staid. The Lord is an 
invisible spirit, in whom we live, and move, and 
have our Wing. He is die fountain of life. He 
preserveth man and beast. He giveth food to alh 
flesh. In hfs hand is the soul of every living dung, 
and the breath of all mankind. ’ The Lord maketh 
poor and maketh rich. He bringeth low and Ufteth 
up. He kiileth aud maketh alive. He woundeth 
and he healeth. By him kings reign, and princes 
decree jusdce, and not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without him. All ai^ls, authorities, and 
';;|K>wers, are auhji^t to him. He appointeth the 
’}taoon for seasons, and the siin knoweth ^his going- 
^ , He dmndereth '(rith his iroice, 5 nd direct* 

it under the whole heaven, and his lightning 
f^^nto die ends of die earth. Fire and bail, snow 
‘ and tapour, wind and stormy Mfll his word. The 
^ % trc^ and eves, and his dominion is 
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an everljistliii/: dominion. The earth and the hea- 
veils shall perish, but thou, O l<ord, remainest. 
They all shall wax old, as doth a garment, and asj 
a vesture sHalt thou fold them up, and they shall bo 
changed; but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall have no end. God is jierfeet in knowledge ; 
his understanding is infinite. He is (he t'ather of 
lights. He looketh to the ends of the earth,* and 
seoth under the whole heaven* The Lord behold- 
eth all the children of men from the place' i>f his 
habitation, ;lnd considereth all their works. He 
knoweth our down-sitting and up-risiiig. He eoin- 
passeth our path, and courit«tIi our steps. He is 
acquainted with all our ways ; and whrin we enter 
our closet, and shut our door, he seeth us. Ho 
knowotli the things that come into our mind, every 
oncof*them; and no thought can be withholden 
from him. The Lord is good to all, and liis tender 
mercies are over all his works. He is a father of 
the fatherless, and a judge of the widow. He is 
the God of peace, the Father ol nier(‘.ics, and the 
God of all comfort and coiiBolation. The Lord is 
great, and we know him not; his greatness is un¬ 
searchable. Who but he hath measured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and meted out the hea¬ 
vens with a span 2 Thine, O Lord, is the greatness*, 
and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majesty. Thou art very great, thou art clothtjd 
WMtli honour. Heaven is thy throne and earth ia thy 
footstool/ 

Can the mind of a philosopher rise to a more 
just and magnificent, and at ttie same tittle a more 
amiable id«a of the Deity than is here set forth, in 
the strongest images and most emphatical language ? 
And yet this is the language of shepherds, and 
'j^hermen. The illiterate Jews, and poor perse- 
'\iked Christians^ retained these noble sentiments, 

VOL. XVII. R 
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while the polite and powerful nations of ihr earth 
W'ere pven up to that sottish sort of worship, of which 
the following elegant description is extracted from 
one of the inspired writers. * * 

* Who hath formed a god, and molten an image 
that is profitable for nothing ? The smith with the 
tongs both workeih in the coals and fashioneth it 
with hammers, and wurketh it with the strength of 
his arms : yea he is h ingry, and his strength faileth. 
He drinketh no water and is faint. A man plarileth 
an a&h, and the rain doth nourish it. Ho buniclh 
part thereof in the lire. He roaatelh roast. He warm- 
elh liimselt. And tho residue ihcreol he maketh a 
god. He fulleth down unto it, and W'orshippeth it, 
and prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver me, foe thou 
art my god. None eonsiderelh in hia heart, 1 
have burnt part of it in the fire, yea alnp. 1 have 
baked bread upon the coals thereof; 1 liave roasted 
ilesh and eaten it, and shall I make the residue 
thereof an abomination ? Shall 1 lull down to the 
stock of a tree*' V 

In such cireuhnstances as iliese, fur a man to de¬ 
clare for free-thinking, and disengage himself from 
the yoke of idolatry, were doing honour ro human 
nature, and a work well becoming the great as- 
serters of reason. But in a church, where our ado¬ 
ration is directed to the Supreme Being, and (to say 
the least) wliere is nothing cither in the object or 
manner of worship tliat contradicts the light of na¬ 
ture; there, under the pretence of free-thinkiug, to 
rail at the religious institutions of their country, 
showeth an undistinguishing genius that mistakes 
opposition for freedom of thought. An,d indeed, 
notwithstanding the pretences of some few among 
our free-thinkers, 1 can hardly think there*are inen^ 


^ l»ai. x\iv. passim. 
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so siLi{)ul and inconsistent with tliemselves, as to 
have a sM’ions regard for natural religiou, and at tlie 
same time use their uiiuost endeavours to destroy the 
ririidit of ^ikose sacred writings, which, as they have 
beerf the means of bringing these parts of the world 
to till* knowledge of natural religion, so in case they 
lose iheii uutliurity over the minds of men, we should 
of course sink mio the same idolatry which wo se» 
practised by luher unenlightened nations. 

If a person who everts himself in the modern tvay 
of trcc-thinkbig be not a stupid idolater, it is undeni¬ 
able that he contributes all he can to the making 
other men so, either by ignorance or design ; which 
him under the dilemma, I will not say of being a 
f(jol or knave, but ol‘ incurring the contempt or de¬ 
testation of mankind. 


N” 89. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 


1713. 


igncus est olit* vi4ory el avleslis ongo 

Sctntmbus -■ \ niG. vi. *730. 

Tliey boast (the real vigour, anil aroforndd 
Fiom seeila lieavciily birth. 

« 

The same faculty of reason and understanding 
which placcth above the brute part of the ciea- 
iioi), doth also subject our minds to greater and 
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more manifold disquiets than creatures of an infe¬ 
rior rank are sensible of. It is by this that we an- 
ticipate future disasters, and oft create to ourselves 
real pain from imaginary evils, as welhi^s multiply 
tlie pangs arising from those which cannot be 
avoided. 

It behoves us therefore to make the best use of that 
sublime talent, which so long as it continues the in¬ 
strument of passion, ivill serve only to make us more 
miserable, in proportion, as we arc more excellent 
than other beings. 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to with¬ 
draw from the objects that solicit his senses, and 
turn his thoughts inward on himself. For ray own 
part I often mitigate the pain arising from the little 
misfortunes and disappointments that checker hu¬ 
man life by this introversion of my faculties, 
wherein I regard my own soul as the image of her 
Creator, and receive great consolation from behold¬ 
ing those perfections which testify lier divine origi¬ 
nal, and lead me into some knowledge of her ever¬ 
lasting Archetype. 

But there is not any property or circumstance 
of my being that 1 contemplate with more joy than 
my immortality. I can easily overlook any present 
momentary sorrow, wdien I reflect that it is in my 
power to be happy a thousand years iience. If it 
were not for this thought, 1 had rather be an oyster 
than a man, the most stupid and senseless of ani¬ 
mals than a reasonable mind tortured with an ex¬ 
treme innate desire of that perfection which it de¬ 
spairs to obtain. 

It is with greaty pleasure that I behold instinct, 
TC^ason, and faith, concurring to attest this com¬ 
fortable truth. It is revealed from h<?aven, it 
discovered by philosophers; and the ignorant, un¬ 
enlightened part of mankind have a natural pro- 
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pensily to believe it. It is an agreeable entertainment 
to roilect on the various shapes under which this doc¬ 
trine lias appeared in the world. The Pythagorean 
transmigration, the sensual habitations of the Ma- 
horpetun* and. the shady realms of Pluto, do all agree 
in the main points, the continuation of our existence,, 
and the distribution ol rewards and punishments, pro¬ 
portioned to the merits or demerits of men in this 
U'e. 

Hut in all these scliemes fhere is something gross 
and improbable, that shocks a reasonable and specu¬ 
lative mind.* Whereas nothing can be more rational 
and sublime than the Christian idea of u future state. 

^ Eye hath not seen, nor ear*heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, the things 
which God hath prepared for those that love him.* 
The above-mentioned schemes arc narrow transcripts 
of our. present state: Uut in this indelinite de¬ 
scription there is something ineflably great and noble. 
The mind of man must be raised to a higher pitch, 
not only to partake the enjoyments of the Christian 
paradise, but even to be able to frame any notion of 
them. 

Nevertheless, in order to gratify our imagination, 

■ and by way of condescension to our low way of 
thinking, the ideas of light, glory, a crown, &c. are 
made use of to adumbrate that w'hich wc cannot 
directly understand. ‘ The Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living' fountains of waters; and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. And 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for 
the formef things are passed away, and behold all 
things are new. There shall be no night there, 
and they heed no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God givetb them light, and shall make 
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them (Iriiik of the river of his pleasures; and they shall 
-Ireign for ever and ever. Tliey shall receive a crown 
of glory which fadcth not away.' 

'J'hese are rlieering reflections; and I have often 
wondered that men could be found so dull and pliieg- 
inalic, as to prefer the thought of annihilation before 
them ; or so ill-natured, as to endeavour to persuade 
mankind to the disbelief of what is so pleasing and 
profitable even in the prospect; or so blind, as not to 
see there is a Deity, and if there be, that this scheme 
of things flows from his attributes, and evidently cor¬ 
responds with the other parts of his creation. 

I know not how to, account for this absurd turn 
of thought, 'except it proceed from a want of other 
employment joined with an alFection of singularity. 
1 shall therefore inform our modern free-thinkers 
of two points whereof tliey seem to be ignorant. 
The first is, that it is not the being singular, but 
being singular for something, that argues either ex¬ 
traordinary endowments of nature, or benevolent 
intentions to mankind, which draws the admiration 
and esteem of the world. A mistake in this point 
naturally arises from that confusion of thought 
which 1 do not remember to have seen so great in¬ 
stances of in any writers, as- in certain modern free¬ 
thinkers. 

The other point is, that there are innumerable 
objects within the reach of a human mind, and each 
of these objects may be viewed in innumerable 
lights and positions, and the relations arising be¬ 
tween them are innumerable. There is therefore 
an infinity of things whereon to employ their 
thoughts, if not with advantage to the world, at 
least with amusement to themselves, an% without 
offdnee or prejudice to other people. If they pro¬ 
ceed to exert their talent of free-thinking in this 
way 3 they may be innocently dull, and no one take 
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any notice of it But to see men without either wit 
ot argument iiictend to lun down divino and human 
la\\% and treat then fellow-sabjecU with contempt 
loi piotes:»iiig a belief ot thobe points on which the 
prtvciit at» well as lulure interest oi mankind de¬ 
pends, IS not to be endured Foi my own jiait, 1 
shall omit no tnd<*avours to rendei then persons as 
despicable, and their practices as odious, in the eye 
ol the woild, as they deserve ^ 
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——ire coiis — HOR 4ri Po(t. ver 304 

ril play the whf tstonc. CRLFCH 

* 

It lb, they say, frequent with authors to write letters 
to themselveb, either out ot laziiubs or vanity. 

The follow iiig IS genuine, and I thmh dcserveb the 
attention of every man oi sense in England. 


TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR ,June 20. 

Though 1 am not apt to make complaiiitb, have 
never yet troubled you with any, and little thought 
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1 ever should, yet seeing that in your paper of this 
day, you take no notice of yesterday’s Examiner, as I 
hoped you would; my love for my religion, which is 
so nearly concerned, would not permit me to be siltjnt. 
The matter. Sir, is this. A bishop of our churcl^(to 
whom the Examiner himself has nothing to object, 
but his care and concern for the prolestant religion, 
which by him,.it seems, is thought a suflicient fault) 
has lately published a book, in which he endeavours 
to show the folly, igiioi*ia.ncc, aud mistake of the church 
of Home in its worship of saints. BVum this the 
Examiner takes occasion to fall upon the'author with 
his utmost malice, and to make him the subject of 
his ridicule,, Is it then become a crime for a pro- 
testant to speak or write in defence of his religion ? 
Shall a papist have leave to print and publi!>h in 
England uliat^ie ])lease.s in defence of his opi¬ 
nions, with the E\amiD<jr’s approbation; and shall 
not a protestant be permitted to write an answer to 
it i For this, Mr. Guardian, is the present case. 
Last year a papist (or to please TMr. Examiner, a 
Roman catholic) published the life of iSt. Wene- 
frede, for the use of those devout pilgrims who go 
in great numbers to ofl'er up their prayers to her at 
her well. This gave occasion to the w’orthy pre¬ 
late, in whose diocese that well is, to make some 
observations upon it; and in order to undeceive so 
many poor deluded people, to show how little rea¬ 
son, and how small authority there is, not only to 
believe any of the miracles attributed to St. Wene- 
frede, but even to believe there ever was such a 
person in the world. And shall then a good man, 
upon such an account, be liable to be abused in so 
public a manner? Can any good Chur5li-of-Eng¬ 
land man bear to see a bishop, one whom her pre- 
aeni Majesty was pleased to make, ir&ated in so 
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ludicrous a way ? Or shall one pass by the scurrility 
and the iiniuodesty that is t6 be found in several parts 
ol' the pay)er { Who can with patience see St. I^aul, 
and St. A^nefrede set, by the Exainiiier, upon a leVel, 
and the authority for one made by him to be equal 
with that for the other ? Who that is a Chri.stian, 
can endure his insipid mirth upon so serious an occa¬ 
sion i I must conl’ess it raises my indifjnation to the 
greate'^t height, to sec a pen that has been long em¬ 
ployed in writing panegyrics upon ^Msons of the 
iirst rank (n^ho would be indeed to be pitied were 
they to depend upon that lor their praiiso) to sec, I 
say, the same pen at last m:^de use of in defence of 
popery. 

I think I may now, with justice, congratulate with 
those whom the Examiner dislikes; since, for iny 
own part, I should reckon it my great honour to be 
worthy his disesteem, and! should count his censure 
praise. 

1 am, iSir, 

Your most humble Servant. 


The above letter complains, with great justice, 
against this incorrigible creature ; but I do not insert 
any thing concerning him, in liopes what 1 say yvill 
have any effect upon him, bnl to prevent the impres¬ 
sion which wdiat he says may have upon others. I 
shall end this paper with a letter 1 have just now 
written to a gentleman, whose writings are often in¬ 
serted in the Guardian, without deviation of one tittle 
from what he sends, 

siR,j June 23, 

I have received the favour of your’s with the* in¬ 
closed, which made up the papers of the two last 
days. I cannot l^t look upon myself with great 
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contempt and, mortification, when I reflect that I have 
thrown away more hours than you have lived, though 
you so much excel me in every thing for which I 
would live. Until 1 knew you, 1 thought it the 
privilege of angels only to be very knowing hnd yery 
innocent. In the warmth of youth to be capable of 
such abstracted and virtuous reflections (with a suit" 
able life) as those with wUich you entertain yourself, 
is the utmost of human perfection‘and felicity. The 
greatest honour that I can conceive done to anollicr, 
is when an elder does reverence to a younger, though 
that younger is not distinguished above him by for¬ 
tune. Your contempt of pleasures, riches, and honour, 
will crown you with them all, and 1 wish you them 
not for your own sake,^ut for the reason which only 
would make them eligible to yourself, the goo'd of 
others. 

I am, dearest youth, » 

Your friend and admirer, 

NiisToR Ironside. 


N" 91. THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1713. 


- - - - Inest sua gratia parvis. 

Little things have their value. 

It is the great rule of behaviour * to follow na¬ 
ture.* The author of tlie following letter is so much 
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convinced of this truth, that he turns what would 
render a man of little soul exceptions, humoursome, 
and partic\^lar in all Hi| RCtiotts, to a subject of rail¬ 
lery^ and hi irtli. He is,'you must know, but half as 
tall as an ordinary man, hut is contetited to be still 
at his friend’s elbow, and has set up a club, by which 
he hopes to bring those of his own size into a little 
reputation. , 


TO NESTOR IROJISIDE, ESQ. 

SIR, 

I remember a saying of yoiir’s concerning persons 
in low circumstances of stature, that their littleness 
would hardly be taken notice of, il they did not 
manifest a consciousness of it themselves in all their 
behaviour. Indeed, the observation that no man is 
ridiculous for being what he is, but only in the affec¬ 
tation of being something more, is equally true in 
regard to the mind and the body. 

1 question not but it will be pleasing to you to 
hear that a set oi’ us have formed a society, who 
are sworn to ‘ dare to be short,’ and boldly bear 
out the dignity of liti1(Miess under the noses of thosa 
enormous engrossers o( mauliood, those hyperboli¬ 
cal monsters of the species, the tall fellows that over¬ 
look us. 

The day of our institution was the tenth of De¬ 
cember, being the shortest of the year, on which 
we arc to hold an annual feast over a dish ^of 
shrimp'^. 

The place w'e have chosen for this meeting is itt 
the Little Piazza, not without au eye to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mr. Powel’s opera^ for the performeni 
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of which we have, as becomes us, a brotherly 
affection. 

At our first resort hither an old woman brought 
her son to the club-room, desiring he might be 
educated in this school, because she saw here were 
finer boys than ordinary. However, this accident no 
way <liscouraged our designs. We began wdth send¬ 
ing invitations to tho^e of a stature not exceeding 
five foot, to repair to our assembly ; but the greater 
part returned excuses, or pretended tliey were not 
qualified:"; 

One liaid he was indeed but five foot at present, 
but represented he sliould soon exceed that pro¬ 
portion, his peiriwig-maker and shoe-maker having 
lately protnii^ him three inches more betwixt them. 

Another alleged, lie was so unfortunate as to 
have one leg shorter thari the other, and ^whoever 
had determined his stature to five foot, had taken him 
at a disadvantage; for when he was mounted on 
the other leg, he was at least five foot two inches 
and a half. 

There w'ere some who questioned the exactness 
of our measures ; and others, instead of complying, 
returned us informations of people yet shorter than 
themselves. In a word, almost every one recom¬ 
mended some neighbour or acquaintance, whom he 
was willing w'e should look upon to be less than he. 
We were not a little ashamed that those who are past 
the years of growth, and whose beards pronounce 
them men, should be guilty of as many unfair tricks 
in this point, as the most aspiring children when they 
are measured. 

We therefore proceeded to lit up the'-club-room, 
and pr^de conveniencies for our accommoda¬ 
tion. the first place we caused * a total re¬ 

moval of all chairs, stools, and tables, which had 
served the gross of mankind for many years. The 
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disadvantages we had undergone while we made use 
of these, were unspeakable. The president’s whole 
body was sunk in th^ elbow chair: and when his 
arms w«'d spread over it, he appeared (to the great 
lessening of his dignity) like a child in a go-cart. It 
was also so wide in the scat, as to give a wag occasion 
of saying, that notwithstanding the president sat in it, 
there was a sedc vacante. 

The table was so high, that one who came by 
chance to the door, seeing our chins Just above 
the pewter ^dishes, took us for a cirde of jnen that 
sat ready to be shaved, and sent in^vbdf it dozen 
barbers. Another time one ^f the cliib spoke con- 
tumeliously of the president, he had 

been .absent, when he was only cctip^^ by a flask 
of Florence which stood on the table in a parallel 
line before his face. We Uierefore new-furnished 
the room in all respects proportionably to us, and 
had the door made lower, so as to admit no man 
above five foot high, without brushing his foretop, 
which whoever docs is utterly unqualified to sit 
among*us. 

Some of the slulutes of the club are as follow : 

I. If it be proved upon any member, though never 
so duly qualified, that he strives as much as possible 
to get above his size, by .stretching, cocking, or the 
like; or that he hath stood on tiptoe in a crowd, 
with design to be taken for as tall a man as the rest; 
or hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, or 
other device under him, to exalt him on his seat; 
every such offender shall be sentenced, to walk in 
pumps for a whole month. 

II. If any member shall take advantage from ^hc 
fulness or length of his wig, or any part of his dress, 
or the immoderate extent of his hat, or otherwise, to 
seem larger or higher than he is ^ it is ordered, he 

VOL. XVII. 8 
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shall wear red heels to his shoes, and a rod feather in 
his hat, which may apparently mark and set bounds 
to the extremities of his small dimension, that all 
people may readily Jhtd him out between hir hat and 
jfiis shoes. 

III. If any member shall purchase a horse for his 
own riding above fourteen hands and a half in height, 
that horse shall forthwith be sold, a Scotch galloway 
bought in its stead for him, and the overplus of the 
money shall treat the club. 

IV. If agy member, in direct contradiction to the 
fundamental laws of the society, shall W'ear the heels 
of his shoes exceeding one inch and a half, it shall be 
interpreted as an open renunciation of littleness, and 
the criminal shall be instantly expelled. Note, The 
form to be used in expelling a member shall be in 
these words, * Go from among us, and be tall'if you 
can 

It is the unanimous opinion of our whole society, 
that since the race of mankind is granted to have 
decreased in stature from the beginning to this present, 
it is the intent of nature itself, that men should be 
little; and we believe that all hiuiiaii kind shall at 
last grow down to perfection, that is to say, be 
Eodueedto our own measure. 

I am, very literally, 

Your humble Servant, 

Bob Short. 
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^ N* 92. FRIDAY, 26, 1713. 


Homunculi qtlanti sunt, cum recO^to ! 

PLAUTUS. 

> 

Now I recollect, how considerable are these Bttle men * 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE.;s|!»Q. 

SIR; 

The cfub rising early this evening, I have time to 
finish my account of it. You are alruady acquainted 
with the nature and design of our institution; the 
characters of the members, and the topics of our 
conversation, are what remain for the subject of this 
epistle. 

The most eminent persons of our assembly are, 
a little poet, a little lover, a little politicinn, and & 
little hero. The first of these, Dick Distich by name, 
we have clr*cted president, not only as he is the 
shortest of us all, but because he has entertained 
so just a sense of the stature, as to go generally in 
black, that he may appear yet less. Nay, to that 
perfection is he arrived, that he stoops as ho walks. 
The figure of the man is odd enough: he is a lively 
little creature, with long arms and legs. A spider 
is no ill emblem of him. rie has been taken,, at a 
distance for a small windmill. But indeed what 
principally moved us in his favour was his talent in 
poetry, for he hath promised to undertake a long 

s 2 
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work in short verse to relebrolc the lieroes of cnir 
size. IJe has entertained so great a respect for Statius, 
on the score of that line, 


* Major xn cxiguo regtiahal torpore virtus* 

* A larger portion of heroic fire 

Did hU small Itnibs and little breast inspire.’ 


that he once dohigned to itdnblalc tht‘ whole Theban! 
lor die sake of little Tydt'us. 

’rom Tiptoe, a tia])ptr black fellow, the ino^t 
lover of the age. He is partii'ularly ntco 
in his habiliments; and to die end justice in.iy be 
done him that way. constantly employs the same 
urtist wlio makes utliro for the neighhoiiring princes 
and ladies of quality at Mr, PowePs. The \ivcicity 
of fils temper incline'^ him boinetiines to boast of 
the favours of the fair. He »as the other night ex¬ 
cusing his absence from the club U[)on .account of an 
assignation with a lady, (and, as he had the v.iLity 
to tell U.S, a tall one too) who had consented to 
the full ai’comphshment of his desires that evening; 
but one of the company, who was his confidant, 
as'^ured us bhc was a woman ul humour, and made 
the agreement on this condition, that his toe^ should 
be tied to her's. 

Our politician is a perbon of real gravity, and 
professed wisdom. Gravity in a man of Ins size, 
compared with that of one of ordinary bulk, ap¬ 
pears like the gravity of a cat, compared with that 
of a hon. This gentleman is accustomed to talk 
to himself, and was once over-heard to compare 
his own person to a little cabinet, wherein are 
locked up all the secrets of state, and refined 


Pope seeiQb to allude here, and at the close of this paper, 
to his Uraggish roiicteau on Mrs. Thomas, misticss to 
M.Croinwell, esq. Scc^ogr. £rit. art. Pope, p. 3J11. 


A 
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fichemes of princes. His face is pale and meagre, 
which proceeds from much watching and studying 
for the welfare of Europe^ which is also thought to 
have stinted bis growth,; (or he hath destroyed his 
own cdustitution with 4alBing care of that of the 
nation. He is w'hat Mons. Balr.ac calls a great dis¬ 
tiller of the inaxiuLs of Tacitus. When he speaks, it 
is slowly, and word by word, as one that is ioth to 
enrich you too fast with his observations : like a lim¬ 
bec, that gives you, drop by drop, an extract of the 
simples in it 

The last 1 shall mention is Tim Tuck, the hero. 
He is particularly remarkaljle for the tengtli of his 
fctvord, w'hich intersects his person in. A cross line, 
and makes him appear not unlike^ dy, that the 
boyS have run a pin ihrougli and set a walking. 
He once challenged a tall iellovv for giving him a 
blow 0(1 the pate w ilh hia elliovv as lie passed along 
the street. But w'hat he cnpocially values liimself 
upon is, that in all the campaigns he has made, he 
never once ducked at the whiz of a cannon-ball. 
Tim w'as full as large at fourteen years old as he is 
now. This we are tender of mentioning, your little 
heroes being generally choleric. 

These are the gentlemen that most enliven our 
conversation. The disc*ourse generally turns up^n 
such accidents, whether fortunate or unfortunate, as 
are daily occasioned by our size. These we faith¬ 
fully communicate, either as matter of mirth or of 
consolation to each other. The president had 
lately an unlucky fall, being unable to keep his 
legs on a stormy day; whereupon he informed us, 
it w'as no new disaster, but the same a certain 
Ancient poet had been subject to, who is recorded 
to have been so light, that he was obliged to poise 
himself against the wind wdth lead on one side and 
his own works on the other. The lover confessed 

s3 
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the other night that lie had been cured of love to a tall 
woman by reading over the legend of Hag«>rine in 
JScarron, with his tea, three mornings successively. 
Our Jiero rarely acquaints us wdth any of |jis uusuc- 
ccvsful adventures. And as for the politician* he .de¬ 
clares himself an utter enemy to all kinds of burlesque, 
so will nevcT discoin])ose Uie austerity of his aspect 
by laughing at our advi niures, much less discover any 
of his own in this ludicrous light. Whatever he tells 
of any accidents that befal him, is by way of com¬ 
plaint, nor is lie to be laughed at, but in his absence. 

We are likewise ]»articularly careful to communicate 
in the club all such passjagos of history, or characters 
of illustrious persoiiagcjs, as any way relied honour on 
little men. Tim 'ruck having but just reading enough 
for u military man, ])er|)etually entertains us with the 
same stories, o( lirile David, that conquered the mighty 
(loliali, and link* LuMutbourg, that inadcr Lewis 
XIV. a graiui monarcjue, nm'er forgetting little Alex¬ 
ander the (Jreat. Dick Distich celebrates the exceed¬ 
ing humanity of Augustus, who called Horace Lepi- 
dissinium Homiincioluin ; and is wonderfully pleased 
witli Voilure and Scarron, for having ao well de¬ 
scribed their diiniiiulive forms to all posterity. He 
is peremptorily of opinion, against a great reader, 
and all his adherents, that i^sop was not a jot 
properer or handsomer than he is represented by 
the common pictures. But the soldier believes 
with the learned person above-mentioned; for he 
thinks, none but au impudent tall author could be 
guilty of such ail unmannerly piece of satire on lit¬ 
tle w'arriors, as his battle of the mouse and the 
frog. 'I'he politician is very proud of a certain 
king of Egypt, called Bocchor, who, as Diodorus 
assures us, was a person of very low stature, but 
far exceeded all that went before him in discretion and' 
politics. 
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As I am secretary to the club, it is my business, 
whenever we me^rto take minutes of the transactions. 
I'hia ba.s enabled me to send you the foregoing parti¬ 
culars, as I may hereafter other memoirs. We have 
spie^ appointed in every quarter of the town, to give 
us informations of the misbehaviour of such refractory 
persons as refuse to be subject to our statutes. What¬ 
soever aspiring practices any of these o\ir people shall 
be guilty of in their amours, siugle combats, or any 
indirect means to manhood, we shall certainly be ac¬ 
quainted with, and publish to the world for their 
punishment and reformation. For president has 
granted me the sole property of exposing and showing 
to the town all such intractable dwarfs, whose circum¬ 
stances exempt them from being carried about m 
boxes; reserving only to himself, as the right of a 
poet, Uiose smart characters that will shine in epi¬ 
grams. 'Venerable Nestor,” 1 salute you in the name 
of the club. 

Bob Short, Secretary. 
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- Esi animus lucis contempior. ViRG • JEn. ix. 205. 

t 

Tbe thing call’d life with ease I can disclaim., DRYDEN. 

The following letters curious and instructive, and 
jsbail make up the business of the day. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. 

SIB, * June 1713. 

The inclosed is a faithful translation from an old 
author, which, if it deserves your ii oiice, let the 
readers guess whether he was a heathen ora Christian^. 

1 am, 

Your most hum ble Servant, 

* I cannot, my friends, forbear letting you 
know what 1 think of death; for lutdliinks I view 
and understand it much better, the nearer I ap¬ 
proach to it. 1 am convinced that your fathers, 
those illustrious persons whom 1 so mi jch loved and 
honoured, do not cease to live, thouigh they have 
pissed through w'hat‘we call death; they are un¬ 
doubtedly still living, but it is tha t sort of life 

^ Xenopb. Opera, vol. i. p. 547, et seq. edit ,. A Emesti, 8vo. 
Lips. 17G3. 4 tom. M. T. Cicer. Opera, Pars Xaias, p. 3754, et 
seq. Cato Major, De Senectute, xxii. edit* J , Verburgij, 8vo. 
Amst. 1724. 
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ivhich alone deserves truly to be called life. lu 
clTect, while we are confined to bodies, we ou^ht to 
esteem ourselves no otlier than a sort of galley- 
slaves at, die chain, since the soul, w'hich is soine- 
whaj divine, and descends from heaven as the place 
of it!, original, seems debased and dishonoured by 
the mixture with flesh and blood, and to be ii\ a 
state of banishment from its celestial country. I 
cannot help thinking too, that one main reason of 
uniting souls to bodies was, that the great work of 
the uni verse*-might liave spectators to admire the 
beautiful order of nature, the regular motion of 
heavenly bodies, who should* strive tef express that 
regularity in the uniformity of their lives. When I 
consider the boundless activity of our minds, the 
remembrance we have of things past, our foresight 
of what is to come; when I reflect on the noble 
discoveries and vast improvements, by which these 
minds have advanced arts and sciences ; 1 am entirely 
persuaded, and out of all doubt that a nature which 
has in itself a fund of so many excellent things, can¬ 
not possibly be mortal. 1 observe further, that my 
mind is altogether simple, without the mixture of any 
substance or nature different from its own; 1 con¬ 
clude from thence that it is indivisible, and conse¬ 
quently cannot perish. 

‘ By no means think,, therefore, my dear friends, 
when I shall have quitted you, that 1 cease to be, 
or shall subsist no where. Remember that while 
we live together, you do not see my mind, and yet 
are sure that 1 have one actuating and moving my 
body ; doubt not then but that this same mind will 
have a beir^ when it is separated, though you can¬ 
not then perceive its actions. What nonsense 
would it be,to pay those honours to great men 
after, their deaths, which we constantly do, if their 
fiouls did not then subsist? For my own part, 1 
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could never imagine that our minds live only when 
united to bodies, and die when they leave them ; 
or that they shall cease to think and understand when 
disengaged from bodies, which without them have 
neither sense nor reason : on the contrary, 1 believe 
the soul when separated from matter, to enjoy the 
greatest purity and simplicity of its nature, and to 
have much more wisdom and light than while it 
was united. We see when the body dies what 
becomes of all the parts w'hich composed it; but we 
do not see the mind, either in the bedy, or wlum 
it leaves it Nothing more resembles death than 
sleep, and it is in that state the soul chiefly shows 
it has something divine m its nature. How nmali 
more then must it show it when entirely discan- 
gaged V 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIA:.^. 


SIR, 

Since you have not refused to insert m;liters 
of a theological nature in those excellent papers 
with which you daily both instruct and diveit us, 

1 earnestly desire you to print the following paper. 
The notions therein advanced are, for aught 1 know, 
new to the English reader, and if they are tru-e, will 
-afford room for many useful inferences. 

No man that reads the evangelists, but must 
observe that our blessed Saviour does upo n every 
occasion bend all his force and zeal tcf reb uke and 
correct the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, U pon that' 
fiubject h e a warmth which one m^.^ets with 

in no oth^S^art of his sermons. They were so 
enraged at this public detection of tht ur secret 
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villanies, by one who saw through all their dis¬ 
guises, that they joined in the proeiecution of him, 
which was so vigorous, that Pilate at last consented 
to his dcffth. I'he frequency and vehemence of 
thesci representations of our Lord, have made the 
word Pharisee to be looked upon as odious amongst 
Christians, and to mean only one who lays the 
utmost stress upon the outward, ceremonial, and 
ritual part of his religion, without having such an 
inward sense of it, as would lead him to a general 
and sincere •observance of those duties which can 
only arise from the heart, and which cannot be 
supposed to spring from a *desire of jipplaiise or 
profit. 

This is plain from the history of the life and 
actions of our Lord in the four evangelists^ One 
of them,^St. Luke, continijed his history down in 
a second part, which we commonly call The Acts 
of the Apostles. Now it is observable, that in this 
second part, in which he gives a particular account 
off what the apostles did and suffered at Jerusalem 
upon their first entering upon their commission, 
and also of what St. Paul did after he was conse¬ 
crated to the apostleship until his journey to Rome, 
we;^ find not only no opposition to Christianity from 
the Pharisees, but several signal occasions in which 
they assisted its first teachers, when the Christian 
church was in its infant state. The true, zealous, 
and hearty persecutors of Christianity at that time 
were the Sadducees, whom we may truly call' the 
free-thinkers among the Jews. They believed nei¬ 
ther resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit, i. e. in 
plain Englisih, they were deists at least, if not 
atheists. They could outwardly comply with, aifd 
conform to the establishment in church and state, 
and. they pretended foisooth to belong only to a 
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particular sect; and because there was nothing in 
the law of Moses which in so many words asserted 
a resurrection, they appeared to adhere to that in 
a j)articular manner beyond any other pasrt of the 
Old Testament. These men therefore justly dreVided 
the spreading of Christianity after the ascension of 
our Lord, because it was wholly founded upon his 
resurrection. 

Accordingly, therefore, when Peter and John 
had cured the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple, and had thereby raised*a wonderfi'il 
expectation bf themselves among the people, the 
priests and Sadducecs, Acts iv. clapt them up, and 
sent them away for the first time with a severe re¬ 
primand. Quickly after, when the deaths of Ana¬ 
nias and Sapphira, and the many miracles wTought 
after those severe instances of the apostolical power 
had alarmed the priests, who looked upon the 
temple-worship, and consequently their bread, to 
be struck at; these priests, and ail they that w'ere 
■with them, who were of the sect of the Sudducees, 
imprisoned the apostles, intending to examine them 
in the great council the next day. Where, when 
the council met, and the priests and Sadducees 
proposed to proceed with great rigour against them, 
we find that Gamaliel, a very eminent Pharisee, 
St. Paul’s master, a man of great authority among 
the people, many of whose determinations we have 
still preserved in the body bf the Jewish traditions, 
commonly called the Talmud, opposed their heat, 
and told them, for aught they knew, the apostles 
might be actuated by the Spirit of God, and that 
in such a case it would be in vain to bppose them, ^ 
sihee if they did so, they would only fight against 
God, whom they could not overcome. Gamaliel 
was so considerable a man among his own s^t, 
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that we may reasonably ^ he spoke the sense 

of his party as well as his owi^, ? St. btepheh’s mar¬ 
tyrdom came on presently after^^in which we do 
not hn^ the Pharisees, as such, had any hand; it 
is probable that he was prosecuted by those who 
had before imprisoned Peter and John. One novice 
indeed of that sect was so zealous, that he -kept '■ 
the clothes of those that stoned him. This novice, 
whose zeal went beyond all bounds, was the great 
St. Paul, who was peculiarly honoured with a call 
from heaveti by which he was converted, and he 
was afterwards, by God himself, appointed to be 
the apostle of the Gentiles. * Besides him, and him 
too reclaimed in so glorious a manner, we find no 
one Pharisee either named or hinted at by St. Luke, 
as an opposer of Christianity in these earliest days. 
Whafothers might do we know not. But we find 
the Sadflucees pursuing Stt Paul even to death a^iis 
coming to Jerusalem, in the 21.si of the AlCIs. tie 
then, upon all occasions, owned himself to be a 
Pharisee. In the 22d chapter he told the people, 
that he had been bred up at the feet of Gamaliel after 
the strictest manner, in the law of iiis fathers. In 
the 23d chapter he told the council that he was ,a 
Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee, and that he was' 
accused for asserting the hope and resurrection of the 
dead, which was their darling doctrine. Hereupon 
the Pharisees stood by him, though they did not 
own our Saviour to be the Messiah, yet they would 
not deny but some angel or spirit might have spoken 
to him, and then if they opposed him, they should 
fight against God. This was the very argument 
Gamaliel I*ad used before. The resurrection of our 
Lord, which they saw so strenuously asserted •by 
the apostles^ whose miracles they ako saw and owne^ 
(Acts iv. 16) seems to have struck them, and many 
^ them were converted (Acts xv. 5) even without 

VOJ^ XVII, T 
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a mirsiclo, aud the rest stood still and made no 
oppo-^ition. 

We st'e here what the part was which the 
Pharisees acted in tliis important conjunetyre. Of 
the Sadducecs we meet not with one in the wj^ole 
apostolic history that was converted. We hear of 
no miracles wrought to convince any of them, 
though there was an eminent one wrought to re¬ 
claim a Pharisee. St. Paul wc see, after bis con¬ 
version, always gloried in his having been bred a 
Pharisee, lie did so to the people of* Jerusalem, 
to the great council, to King Agrippa, and to the 
Philippians. So that Trom hence we may justly 
infer, that it was not their institution, which was 
in itself laudable, which our blessed Saviour found 
fault witli, but it was their hypocrisy, their covet¬ 
ousness, tlieir oppression, their overvaluing-them¬ 
selves upon their zeal fo? the ceremonial law, and 
their adding to that yoke by their traditions, all 
which were not properly essentials of their institu¬ 
tion, that our blunted. 

But 1 must not run on. What I would observe, 
Sir, is that atheism is more dreadful, and would 
be- more grievous to human society, if it were in¬ 
vested with sufficient power, than religion under 
any shape, where its professors do at the bottom 
believe what tliey profess. I despair not of a 
papist’s conversion, though I would not willingly 
lie at a zealot papist’s mercy, (and no protestant 
■ would, if he knew what popery is) though he truly 
believes in our Saviour. But the free-thinker, who 
scarcely believes there is a God, and certainly dis¬ 
believes revelation, is a very terrible animal. He 
wiW talk of natural rights, and tlie just freedoms of 
mankind, no longer than until he himself g<its into 
power; and by the instance before us, we have small 
grounds to hope for his salvation, ur that God will 
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ever vouchsafe him siiiHcient grace to redaitn him 
from errors, which have been so immediately levelled 
against himself. 

II’ tlifuer notions be true, as I verily believe they 
are^ I thought they might be worth publishing at 
this time, for which reason they are sunt in this man¬ 
ner to you by, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

Willi aM WottoN. 


N" 94. MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1713. 


Ingenium sibi onod vacuas dfisivupsU AlhenaSy 
Kt sludiis armos n>ptem dedtl^ tfiAenudguc 
l.ibns et curu i italuu lui^ilutnius exit 
Pltrumfpiey et nsu populum quuUt - 

UOR. 3 £p. iu 81. 


IMITATED. 

% 

The man, who stretch'd in Tsis* calm retreat, 

To books and study givei seven years complete, 

Sec ! strowM with learned dust, his ni^dit-cap on. 

He walks, an object new beneath the snii! 

The boys flock round him, and tRe people stare ; 

So sti6f, so mute! some statue, you would swear. 

Slept from its pedestal to take the air! POPE. 

Since our* success in worldly matters may be said 
to depend upon our education, it^will be very lAuch 
to the purpose to inquire if the foundations of our 
fortune could not be laid deeper and surer than 

T 2 
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they are. The education of youth falls of necessity 
under the direction of those, who through foudness 
to us and our abilities, as well as to their owui un¬ 
warrantable conjectures, are very likely be de- 
<!eiv(^d; and the misery of it is, that the poor crea¬ 
tures, who are the sufferers upon W'rong advances, 
seldom find out the error-., until they become irre¬ 
trievable. As the greater number of all degrees 
and conditions have their education at the univer¬ 
sities, the errors which I conceive to be in those 
places tall most naturally under the following ob- 
sorvauons, I'he first mismanagement in these pub¬ 
lic nurseries, is the railing together a number of 
pupils, of howsoever diflerent ages, view^s, and ca¬ 
pacities, to the same lectures. Surely there can 
be no reaKSon to think, that a delicate tender babe, 
just weaned from the bosom of his mother, indulged 
in all the impcrtinenctfi of his heart’s*^ desire, 
should be equally capable of receiving a lecture ot 
philosophy, with a hardy ruffian of full age, who 
lias been occasionally scourged through some of the 
great schools, groaned under constant rebuke and 
chastisement, and maintained a ten years war with 
literature, under very strict and rugged discipline. 

I know the reader has pleased himself with an 
answer to this already, viz. That *an attention to 
the particular abilities and designs of the pupil 
cannot be expected from the trifling salary paid 
upon such account. The price indeed which is 
thought a sufticien# reward for any advantages a 
youth can receive from a man of learning, is an 
abominable consideration; the enlarging which 
would not only increase the care of ^utors, but 
W'ould be a very great encouragement to such as 
designed to take ^his province upon them, to fur¬ 
nish themselves with a more general and extensive 
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Icnowledge, As the case now stands, those of the 
first quality pay their tutors but little above half so 
much as they do their footilciehs what morality, 
what history, what taste of the modern languages, 
what Idfetly, that can make a man happy or great, 
may not be expected in return for such an immense 
treasure ? It is monstrous, indeed, that the men of 
the best estates and families, are more solioitous 
about the tutelage of a favourite dog or horse, than 
of their heirs male. Th^ next evil is the pedantical 
veneration that is maintained at the university for 
the Greek* and Latin, which puts the youth upon 
puch exercises as many of them are incapable of 
performing, with any tolerafilo success^ Upon this 
emergency they are succoured by tlie allowed wits 
of tfecir respective colleges, who are always ready 
to befriend them with two or three hundred Latin 
or Greijk words thrown Jogether, with a very small 
proportion of sense. 

But the most established error of our university 
education, is the general neglect of all the little 
qualifications and accomplishments which make up 
the character of a well-bred man, and the general 
attention to what is called deep learning. But as 
there are very few blessed with a genius, that shall 
force success by the strength of itself alone, aniS 
few occasions of life that require the aid of such 
genius; the vast majority of the unblessed souls 
ought to store themselves with such acquisitions, 
in which every man has capaaty to make a consi- 
, derable progress, and from wliich every common 
occasion of life may reap great advantage. The 
persons that may be useful to us in the making our 
fortunes, Sre such as are already happy in their 
own ; I may proceed to say, that the men of fi!^ure 
and femily* are more superficial in their education^ 
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than those of a less degree, and of course, are 
ready to encourage and protect that qiialilication in 
another, which they themselves are masters of. 
For their own application implies the pursuit of 
something commendable; and when they see their 
own characters proposed as imitable, they must *bc 
won by such an irresistiliie flattery. But those of 
the university, who are to make their fortunes by 
a ready insinuation into the favour of their supe¬ 
riors, contemn ^ this necessary foppery so far, as not 
to be able to speak common sense to thepi without 
hesitation, perplexity, and confusion. For want of 
care in acquiring less iv^complishmeiits which adorn 
ordinary life, «he that is so unhappy as to bo born 
poor, is condemned to a method tliat will very pro¬ 
bably keep him so. 

I hope all the learned will forgive me what m said 
purely for their service, aad tends to no otsher in¬ 
jury against them, than admonishing them not to 
overlook such little qualifications, as they every day 
see defeat their greater excellencies in the pursuit 
both of reputation, and fortune. 

If the youth of the university were to be ad¬ 
vanced according to their sufficiency in the se¬ 
vere progress of learning; or ‘ riches could be 
secured to men of understanding, and favour to 
men of skillthen indeed all studies were solemnly 
to be defied, that did not seriously pursue the 
main end; but since our merit is to be tried by the 
unskilful many, we ifiust gratify the sense of the in¬ 
judicious majority, and satisfy ourselves that the shame « 
of a trivial qualification sticks only upon him that 
prefers it to one more substantial. The more ac¬ 
complishments a man is master of, the better is he 
prepared for a more extended acquaintance, and 
upon these considerations, without doubt, the au¬ 
thor of the Italian book called 11 Coitegiano^ or 
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the courtier*, makes throwing the bar, TauUing 
the horse, nay evenE^ wrestling, with several other 
as low qualifications, necessary fof the- man whom 
he figures for a perfect courtiar; for this reason, no 
doubt, because his end being to find grace in the 
eyes* of men of all degrees, the means to pursue 
this end, was the furnishing him with such real and 
seeming excellencies as each degree had its parti¬ 
cular taste of. But those of the university, instead 
of employing their leisure hours in the pursuit of 
such ucqui^tions as would shorten their way to 
better fortune, enjoy those moments at certain 
houses in the town, or repair to others at very 
pretty distances out of it, where ‘ they drink and 
forget their poverty, and remember their misery 
no m*ore.’ Persons of this indigent education are 
apt to*pass upon themselves and others for modest, 
especiaKy in the point o{» behaviour ; though it is 
easy to prove, that this mistaken modesty not only 
arises from ignorance, but begets the appearance 
of its opposite, pride. For he that is conscious of 
his own insufficiency to address his superiors with¬ 
out appearing ridiculous, is by that betrayed into 
the same neglect and indifference towards them, 
which may bear the construction of pride. Froia, 
this habit they begin to argue against the base sub¬ 
missive application from men of letters to men of 
fortune, and be grieved when they see, as Ben 
Jonson says, 

t ■■ ■ ... T he learned pate’s^ 

Duck to the golden fool-* 

though these are points of necessity and conve¬ 
nience, and esteemed submissions rather to 

the occasion than to the person. It was a fine .ah- 

* Written •by Conte BaUlassar Casttglione, and published 
in Italian and English, with a life of the author, by A* P. Cas* 
tiglione ; of the same family* Ito. JLond. 1727. 
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swer of r)io|j;encs, who being asked in mockery, 
why pliilohopliers were the followers of rich nuMi, 
and not ricli men of philosophers, replied, ‘ IJe- 
cause ihe one knew what they liad need of, and 
the oih(‘r did not/ It ccitainly must bt? dilhcult 

to prove, tliat a man of business, or a profession, 
ought not to be what we call a grntlcinan, hut yet 
■very few' of them are so. Upon this account they 
have little eonveibation w'ith those who might do 
them most service, but upon such occasions only 
as application is made to them in their particular 
calling ; and lor any thing they can cfo or say in 
such matters have tl 4 ?ir njw'ard, and therefore ra¬ 
ther receive •than confer an obligation : whereas he 
that adds liis being agreeable to his being service-' 
able, is constantly in a capacity of obliging others- 
Tlie character of a beau is, I think, wdiat tljc men 
that pretend to learning .please themselves .in ridi¬ 
culing : and yet if we compare these persons as we 
see them in public, we sliall find that the lettered 
coxcombs without good-breeding, give more just 
occasion to raillery, than the unlettered coxcombs 
■with it: as our behaviour falls within the judgment 
of more persons than our conversation, and a iailure 
in it is therefore more visible. What pleasant 
victorie.s over the loud, the saucy, and tl^e illite¬ 
rate, would attend the men of learning and breed¬ 
ing; which qualifications, could we but join them, 
would beget such a confidence, as, arising from gooti 
sen&e and good-nature, would never let us oppress 
others, or desert oursclve-s. In short, ■whether a 
man intends a life of business or pleasure, it is im¬ 
possible to pursue either in an elegant manner, 
without the help of good breeding, 1* shall con¬ 
clude with the face at least of a regular discourse; 
and say, if it is our behaviour and address upon all 
pccasioDS that prejudice people in our favour^ or to 
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our disadvantage, and the more substantial parts, 
as our learning and industry, cannot possibly ap¬ 
pear but to few, it is not ju^^tifiabie to spend so 
much tiqie in that which so very few are judges 
of, and utterly neglect that which falls within the 
censure of so iiianv. 


95. TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1713. 


^Aliena negotia centum^ HOR. 2 Sat, vi. 33, 


A crowd of petitioners. 


CREECH, 


I FIND business increase upon me very much, a.s will 
appear by the following letters. 


SIR, Oxford, June 24, 1713, 

This day Mr. Oliver Purviile, gentleman, property- 
man to the Theatre-royal in the room of Mr. William 
Peer, dece^-ed, arrived here in widow Bartlett’s wag¬ 
gon. He is an humble member of the Little CJiub, 
and a passionate man, which makes him tell the 
disasters w*hich he met with on his road hither, 
a' little too incoherently to be rightly understood. 
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By what T can gather from him, it seems ihat 
within three miles of this side Wickham, the party 
waM set upon by highwaymen, Mr. Purville was 
supercargo to the great liamper in which were the 
following goods. ^I'hc chains of Jaffier and Pierre ; 
the crowns and sceptrt»s of the posterity of BarK]uo *, 
th(^ bull, bear, and hearse of Captain Otter; bones, 
skulls, pickaxes, abotilc, of brandy, and five muskets; 
fourscore pieces of stock-gold, and thirty pieces ot tin- 
silver hid in a green purse within a skull. These the 
robbers, by being put up safe, supposed to be true, 
and rid oil* w ith, not forgetting to take Mr. Purvillc’s 
own current coin. They broke the armour of Jacomo, 
which was txisod up in the same hamper, and one 
of them ];ut on the said Jacomo’s mask to escape. 
'J’liey also did several extravagancies with no* other 
purpose but to do mischief; they broke a mace for 
the Lord Mayor of London. They also destroyed 
the world, the sun and moon, which lay loose in 
the waggon. Mrs. Bartlett ^is frighted out of her 
wits, lor Purville says he has her servant’s receipt for 
the w'orld, and exptHJts she shall make it good. Piir- 
ville l^ resolved to take no lodgings in town, but 
makes, bt'huid the scenes, a bed-chamber of the ham¬ 
per. His bed IS that o’l which Desdemona is to die, 
and he uses the .sheet in which Mr. Johnson is tied 
up in a comedy, for his own bed of nishts. It is to 
be hoped the great ones will coll^ider Mr. Purville’s 
loss. One of the robbers has sent, by a country 
fellow, the slock gold, and had the impudence to write 
the following letter to Mr. Purville. 


SIR, 

If you had been an honest man, you would not 
have put bad money uppn men who venture their 
lives for it. But we shall see you w'hen you come 
jglgpk/ Philip Scowrkr. 
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There are many things in this matter which em¬ 
ploy the ablest men here, as whether an action will 
lie for tlie world among people who make the most 
of words^ Or whetlxer it be adviseable to call that 
rouii(l ball the world, and if we do not call it so, 
whether we< can have any remedy? The ablest 
lawyer here says there is no help ■, for if you- call 
it the world, it will be answered, how could the 
world be in one shire, to wdt, that of Buckingham 5 
for the county must be named, and if you do not 
name it we*shall certainly be nonsuited. 1 do not 
know whether I make myself understood; but you 
understand me right when you*believe I am 
Your most humble Servant, 

. and faithful Correspondent, 

. The Prompter. 


Honoured Sir, 

Your character of Guardian makes it not only ne¬ 
cessary, but becoming, to have several employed 
under ) 0 U. And being myself ambitious of your 
service, 1 am now your humble petitioner to be ad¬ 
mitted into a place 1 do not find yet disposed of—► 
I mean that of your lion-catcher. It was, Sir, for 
want of such commission from your honour, that very 
many lions have lately escaped. However, I made 
bold to distinguish a couple. One 1 found in a 
cotfee-house—He was of the larger sort, looked 
fierce, and roared loud. I considered wherein he was 
dangerous; and accordingly expressed my di 3 pleasure 
against him, in such a manner upon his chaps, that 
now he is ihA able to show^ his teeth. The other wa 9 
a small lion, who was slipping by me as 1 stood*at 
the corner of, an alley—I smelt the creature presently, 
and catched at him, but he got off with the loss 
of a lock of hair only, which prov^ of a dark colour. 
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Thi^ and the teeth above-mentioned I have by me, 
and design them both for a present to Buttoif s coflbe- 
house. 

Besides this way of dealing with thenv I have 
invented many curious traps, snares, and artificial 
bails, which, it is humbly conceived, cannot fail of 
clearing the kingdom of Ujc whole species in a short 
time. 

This is humbly submitted to your honour’s consi¬ 
deration ; and 1 am ready to appear before your 
honour, to answer to such questions as you, in your 
great wisdom, shall think meet to ask, whenever you 
please to command, 

Your Honour’s most obedient 
humble Servant, 

Hercules Crabtree. 

Midsummer-day. 


N. B. I have an excellent nose. 


Tom’s Coffee-hoyisef in Comhill, June 19, 1715. 

SIR, 

Reading in your yesterday’s paper a letter from 
Daniel Button, in recommendation of his coffee-house 
for polite conversation and freedom from the argument 
by the Button, 1 make bold to send you this to assure 
you, that at this place there is as yet kept up as good 
a decorum in the debates of politics, trade, stocks, &c. 
as at Will’s, or at any other coffee-house at your end 
of the town. In order therefore to preserve this 
house from the arbitrary way of forcing an assent, 
by seizing on the collar, neckcloth, or any other 
part of the body, or dress, it would, be of signal 
service if you would be pleased to intimate, that 
who frequent this place after Exchange-time, 
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shall hare the honour of peeing you here sometimes; 
for that would be a siifTicient guard to us from aU 
such petty practices, and also be *a means of en¬ 
abling the honest man, who keeps the house, to 
continue to serve us with the best bohea and green 
tea, and cotfee, and will in a particular manner 
oblige, 

Sir, 


Your humble servant, 

James Diaper. 


P. S. The room above stairs is the" handsomest 
in this part of the town, furnished with large pier 
glasses for persons to view themselves in, who havo 
no busfness with any body else, and every way fit for 
the rece'ptioii of fine gentlefhen. 


SIR, 

1 am a very great scholar, wear a fair wig, 
and have an immense number of books curiously 
bound and gilt. I excel in a singularity of dic¬ 
tion and manners, and visit persons of the firdt 
quality. In fine, I have by me a great quantity 
of cockle-shells, which, however, does not defend 
me from the insults of another learned man, who 
negl^ts me in a most insupportable manner: for 
I have it from persons of undoubted veracity, 
that he presumed once to pass by my door without 
waiting upon me. Whether this be consistent with 
the respect •w'hich we learned men ought to liave for 
each other, 1 leave to your judgment, and am, 

. Sir, . ^ 

Your aifectionate friend, 

Philautus. 

VOL. XVII. V , 
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' " OxfordjJune 18, 1713. 

Friend Nestor, 

• 

1 had always a great value for thee, and have so 
still: but ] must tell thee, that thou strangely 
afifectest to be sage and solid: bow pr’ythee lei 
me observe to thee, that though it be common enough 
for people as they grow older to grow graver, 
yet it is not so common to become wiser. V'erily 
to me thou seemest to keep strange company, and, 
with a positive sufficiency incident to old age, 
to follow too much thine own inventions. Thou 
dependest too much likewise upon thy correspond¬ 
ence here, and art apt to take people’s 'words with¬ 
out consideration. But my present business -svith 
thee is to expostulate with thee about a late paper, 
occasioned, as thou sayest/ by Jack Lizard’s informa¬ 
tion (my very good friend), that we are to have u 
Public Act. 

Now, I say, in that paper, there is notliing 
contended for which any man of common sense 
will deny ; all that is there said, is that no man or 
w^oinan’s reputation ought to be blasted, i. e. no¬ 
body ought to have an ill character, who doe.s not 
deserve it. Very true; but here’s this False con¬ 
sequence insinuated, that therefore nobody ought 
to hear of their faults; or in other words, let iuiy 
body do as much ill as he pleases, be ought not to 
be told of it. Art thou a patriot. Mr. Ironside, 
and wilt thou affirm, that arbitrary proceedings and 
oppressions ought to be concealed, or justified'? 
Art thou a gentleman, and would’st** thou have 
base, sordid, ignoble tricks connived at, or tole¬ 
rated ? Art thou a scholar, and would’st thou have 
learning and good-manners discouraged? Would’st 
loa have cringing servility, parasiticsd shuffling, 
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fawning, and dishoDUst romplianccs, made the road 
w s\iccc!ss? Art thou a Christian, and ^ould’st 
itiou have all villanica within tJhe law practised 
with impunity? Should they not be told of it? It 
]•» rorUnn, there are many things which though 
there are no laws against them, yet ought not to 
be done; and in such cases there is no argument 
‘’O lik(‘ly to hinder their being done, as the fear of 
jiublic di.'ime for doing them. The two great rea« 
*‘ons against an Act are always, the saving ot mone}!^, 
and hiding •! roguery. 

[Here many things are omitted, which will be in tho 
speech of the Terrse-filius.] • 

And now, dear Old Iron, I am glad to hear 
that at these years thou hast gallantry enough left 
to have thoughts ol setting up tor a knight errant, 
a tam^r of monsters, and a defender ot distressed 
damsels.* • 

Adieu, old fellow, and let me give thee this 
advice at parting *, E’en get thyself case-hardened* ; 
for though the very best steel may snap, yet old 
iron, you know, w ill rust. 

Be just, and publish this. 

Mu. Ironside, Oxford, Sat. 27, 1713. 

This day arn\cd the vanguaid of the theatrical 
army. Your friend. Air. Geoige Puwel, coinraand- 
cd the artillery both cole&titil and terrestrial. The 
magazines of snon. lightning, and thunder, are 
safely laid ^ip. We inn e had no disaster on the way, 
but that of breaking Cupid's bow by a jolt of the 
w'aggon : but they tell us they make them very well 

^ A conceit on Steele’s name ; case-hardening of iron iS a 
fiu|»erficial conversion of that metal into iteel. 

U2 . 
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in Oxford. We all went in a lk>dy, and wcie shonn 
your chambers in Lincoln college. 'I'he Teria'-filniB 
expects ^oQ dovMi, and we ot the theatre design to 
bnng you into town with all our guards. U'hose of 
Alexander the (ireat, Juinis Csp^-ar, and the taithfiil 
retinue of Cato, fhall meet voii at Shotover. ^I'he 
ghost ol llandet, and the ijtaiue whuh supjitd with 
Don John, both say, that though it be at noou>da), 
they will attend youi entry Kvciy body expects 
you with gi(‘at impatience. We shall be in very good 
Older when all aie come down AVo have sent to 
town (ora brick-wall which we loi got. The bea is to 
come by water. ' 

\our most humble bcivant, 

and faithful cones|)ondent, 

Tlih PllOXIPTLH. 


^“96. WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1713. 


CuncU aduntj nieitt q'tt crj eitent^rer nut puhnor. 

VIRO tu. V. 70 


1 tt all be present at tlio crimes prepar’d; 

And lojtui victoiaivuit tin ju>t reuaid 

pRYDLN. 

Tmfre is no maxim in politic*> more uidi'^putable, 
than that a nation should have many honours in 
rebcrvo for thote who do national scrviceb. Thio 
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raises emulation, cft#isties public merit, and in¬ 
spires every one with an ambition which promotes 
the good of his.conutry. The less expensive these 
honours are to the public, the more still do they turn 
to its advantage. 

The Romans abounded with these little honorary 
regards, that without conferring wealth or riclies, 
ga\c only place and distinction to the person who 
received them. An oaken garland to be worn on 
festivals and public ceremonies, was the glorious 
recompenc^ of one who had covered a citizen in 
battle. A soldier would not only venture his life 
for a mural crown, but think the most hazardous 
enterprise sufficiently re]:)aid by so noblt a donation. 

But among all honorary towards which are nei¬ 
ther * dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I 
rcniember none so remarkable as the titles w^icli 
are bestowed by the Emperor of China. These are 
never given to any subject, says Monsieur Id 
Comte, until the subject is dead. If he has pleased 
his emperor to the last, he is called, in all public 
memorials, by the title which the emperor confers 
on him after his death, and his children take their 
ranks accordingly. This keeps the ambitious sub¬ 
ject in a perpetual dependence, making him always 
vigilant and active, and in every thing conform¬ 
able to the w’ill of his sovereign. 

There are no honorary rewards among us, which 
are more esteemed by the person wlio receives 
them, and are cheaper to the prince, than the giving 
of medals. But tiiere is something in the modern 
manner of celebrating a great action in medals, 
which makes such a reward much less valuable 
than it was among the Homans. There is geneiully 
but oue coin stamped on the occasion, which is 
made a present to the person who is celebrated on 
it. By this means his whole fame is in his own 
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custody, ‘^'he applause that upon him 

is too much limited aod confia^. He is in pos¬ 
session of an honour which the world perliaps 
Icnows nothing of. He may be a great inaij in his 
own family; his wife and children may see the 
monument of an exploit, which the public in a little 
time is a stranger to. I’he Homans took a quite 
different method in this particular. I’heir medals 
were their current money. When an action do- 
aerved to be recorded in coin, it was stamped, per¬ 
haps, upon an hundred thousand pieces# of money 
like our shillings, or halfpence, which were issued 
out of the mint, and became current. This method 
published every noble action to advantage, and in 
a short space oi* time spread through the whole 
Roman empiro. The Homans w'ere so careful to 
preserve the memory of great events upon their 
coins, that when any pailicular piece of‘.money 
gretw very scarce, it was often re-coined by a suc¬ 
ceeding emperor, many years after the death of the 
emperor to whose honour it was first struck. 

A friend* of mine drew up a projecit of this kind 
during the late ministry, which would then have 
been put in execution had it not been too busy a 
time for thoughts of that nature. As this project 
has been very much talked of by the gentleman 
above-mentioned to men of the greatest genius as 
well quality, I am informed there is now a de¬ 
sign on fool (or executing the proposal which was 
then made, and that we shall have several farthings 
and halfpence charged on the reverse with many of 
the^ glorious particulars of her Majesty’s reign. 
*I his is one of those arts of peace w hicU may very 
well deserve to be cultivated, and which * may be 
^reat use to posterity. 


^ Hr, 
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As I have iu my possession copy of ihe paper 
above-mentioned, Ivhich was delivered to the late 
lord treasurer, 1 shall here give the public a sight 
of it. ]^'or 1 do not (question but that tiie curious 
part of my readers vdll be very much pleased to see 
so tnnch matter, and so many tiseful hints upon 
this subject, laid together in so clear and concise a 
manner. 

Tiik English have not been so careful as other 
polite nations to preserve the memory of their ^ 
great actions arid events on mifdals. Their sub¬ 
jects arc few, their mottos ^nd devices mean, and 
tile coins themselves not numerous enough to 
spread among the people, or descend to poste- 
nty. * 

The French have outdone us in these particulars^ 
and by the establishmeril of a society (or the in¬ 
vention of proper inscriptions and designs, have 
the whole history of their present king in a regular 
series of medals. 

They have failed, as well as the English, in coin¬ 
ing so small a number of each kind, and those of 
such costly metals, that eacli species may be lost 
in a few ages, and is at present no where to be met 
with but in the cabinets of the curious. 

The ancient Homans took the ordy eifectuul 
method to disperse and preserve their medals, by 
making them their current money. 

Every thing glorious or useful, as well in peace^ 
as war, gave occasion to a different coin. Not 
only an expedition, victory, or triumph, but the 
exercise of a solemn devotion, the remission of a 
duty or tax, a new temple^ sea-port, or high¬ 
way, were .transmitted to posterity after this manner. 

'file greatest variety of devices are on their cop¬ 
per money, which have most of the designs that are 
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to be raet with on the gold' Rud silver, and several 
peculiar to that metal only. By this means they 
were dispersed into the remotest corners of the 
empire, came into the possession of tlie poor as 
well as rich, and W( re in no danger of perjsliing in 
the hands of those that might have melted down coins 
of a more valuable inelal. 

Add to all this that tlie designs w^ere invented by 
men of genius, and executed by a d(‘cree of senate. 

It is therefore ])roposed, 

I. That the English farthings and halfpence be re¬ 
coined upon the union of the two nations. 

II. That they bear ,the devices and inscriptions 
albiding to all the most reniarhablo parts of her 
majesty’s reign. 

III. That there be a society established for the 
finding out of proper subjects, inscriptions, and 
devices. 

IV. That no subject, inscription, or device, be 
stamped without the approbation of this society, 
nor, if it be thought proper, w'ithout the authority 
of privy council. 

By this means, medals that are at present only 
a dead treasure, or mere curiosities, will be of, use 
in the ordinary commerce of life, and at the same 
time perpetuate the glories of her .majesty’s reign, 
reward the labours of her greatest subjects, keep 
alive in the people a gratitude for public services, 
and excite the emulation of posterity. To these 
|;encrous purposes nothing cun so much contribute 
as medals of this kind, which are of undoubted 
authority, of necessary use and observation, not 
perishable by time, nor confined to any certain place; 
properties not to be found in books, statues, pictures^ 
buildings, or any other monuiaents of illustrious 
actions. 
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N" 97. THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1713. 


•—Furor esi post omniaperdere nauhtm, 

JUV. Sat. viii. 9T. 


’Trs*niad to lavish what their rapine left. 

STEPNEY, 


SIR, 

I WAS left a thousand pounds by an uncle, and being 
a mail to my thinking very likely to get a rich wi¬ 
dow, I laid aside all thoughts of making my fortune 
any other way, and without loss of time made my 
application to one who had burled her husband about 
a week before. By the help of some of her she- 
friends who were my relations, 1 got into her com-* 
pany when she would see no man besides myself anti 
her lawyer, who is a litlle, rivelled, spindle-shanked 
gentleman, and married to boot, so that I had no 
reason to Tear him. Upon my first seeing her, she 
said in conversation within my hearing, that * she 
thought a pale complexion the most agreeable either 
in man or woman. Now you 'must know. Sir, my 
face is as white as chalk. This gave me some en* 
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couragem^nt ; so that to m^nd the matter I bought 
a fine flaxen long wig that co^t me. thirty guineas, 
and found an opportunity of seeing her in it the next 
day. She then let drop some expressions about an 
agate snuff-box. 1 immediately took the hint, and 
bought one, being unwilling to omit any thing tliat 
might make me desirable in her eyes. 1 was be¬ 
trayed after the same manner into a brocade waist¬ 
coat, a sword knot, a pair of silver fringed gloves, and 
a diamond ring. Bui whether out of fickloness or a 
design upon me, I cannot tell: but I foL.nd by her 
discourse that what she liked one day. she disliked 
another: so that in six'^ months space 1 was forced 
to equip myself above a dozen limes. As I told you 
before, I took her hints at a distance, for [ could 
never find an opportunity of talking w'ith her di¬ 
rectly to the point. All this time, however, I was 
allowed the utmost familiarities with her lap-dog, 
and have played with it above an hour tOirether, 
without receiving the least reprimand, and had inany 
other marks of favour shown me, w'lncl j thought 
amounted to a promise. If sli' ehr«nc(*d to drop her 
fail, she received it from my hands wilh g^-eat civility. 
If she wanted any thing, I reached it for her. I 
have filled her tea-pot above an hundred times, and 
have afterwards received a dish of it from her own 
hands. Now% Sir, do you judge, if after such en- 
couragenients, she was not obliged to marry me. 1 
forgot to tell you that I kept a chair by the week, on 
purpiKse to carry me thither and back again. Not to 
trouble you w'ith a long letter, in the space of about 
a tv^eivomonih 1 have run out of my whole thousand 
pouud.'=! upon her, having laid out the last?’fifty in a 
new** suit of clothes, in which 1 was resolved to re¬ 
ceive a mi al answer, which amounted to. this, ‘that 
she was engaged to another ; that she never dreamt I 
J^ad any such thing in my head as marriage; and 
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that she thought I ha4 ficequented her house only be¬ 
cause I loved to be in company with my rektions.’ 
This, you know, Sir, is using a man like, a I'ool, 
and so i told her; but the worst of it is, that I 
have spent my fortune to no purpose. All there¬ 
fore that I dcsiro of you is, to tell me whether 
upon exhibiting the several particulars which I have 
related to you, I may not sue her for damages in a 
court of justice. Your advice in this particular will 
very much oblige "" 

• Your most humble admirer, 

Simon Softly. 

Before I answer Mr. Softly’s request, I find 
mysejf under a necessity of discussing ’^wo nice 
points. First of all, What it is, in vases of this 
naturo^^ that amounts to an encouragement ? Se¬ 
condly, What it is that amounts to a promise ? 
Each of which subjects requires more time to exa¬ 
mine than I am at present master o^'. Bes'dea, I 
would have my friend Simon eoiimder, whether he 
has any counsel that will undertake iiis Criiise in 
fonna pauperis, he having unluckily disabled himself, 
by his account of the matter, from prosecuting hisi 
suit any other way. '* 

In answer however to Mr. Softly’s request, I shall 
acquaint him with a method made use ol by a young 
fellow in King Charles the Second’s reign, whom I 
shall here call Silvio, who had long made love with' 
much artifice and intrigue, to a rich widow, whose 
true name I shall conceal unuer that of Zehnda. 
Silvio, who was much more smitten with her for .ino 
than her pdrson, finding a twelvemonth’s applic.'i.on 
unsuccessful, was resobed jo make a javiiig bfirrrfiiu 
of it; and since he could not get the widow ’s, ate 
into his possessioiu to recover at least whui li<; had 
laid out of bis own in the pursuit of it. 
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In oi^r to this he pres^led her with a bill of 
costs, having particularized in it the several expenses 
lie had been at in his long ptirplexed amour. Ze- 
linda was so pleased with the humour, of the fellow, 
and his frank way of dealing, that upon the perusal 
of the bill, she sent him a purse of fifteen hundred 
guineas, by the right application of which, the lover, 
in less than a year, got a woman of a greater fortune 
than her he had missed. The several articles in the 
'bill of costs I pretty well remember, though I 
have forgotten the particular sum charged to each 
article. 

Liid out in supernumerary full-bottom wigs. 

Fiddles for a serenade, with a speaking trum¬ 
pet. 

Gilt paper in letters, and billet-doux, with per¬ 
fumed wax. 

A ream of sonnets and lovc-yerses, purchased at 
diflferent times of Mr. Triplet at a crown a sheet. 

To Zelinda two sticks of May-cherries. 

Last summer at several times, a bushel of 
peaches. 

Three porters whom I planted about her to 
watch her motions. 

The first, who stood sentry near her door. 

The second who had his stand at the .stables 
where her coach was put up. 

The third who kept waten at the comer of the 
street where Ned Courtall lives, who has since 
married her. 

Two additional porters planted over her during 
the whole month of May. 

Five conjurors kept in pay all last •winter. 

Spy-money to John Trott her footman, and Mrs. 
Sarah Wheedle her companion. • 

A new Cenningsmark blade to fight Ned Courtall. 

To Zelinda's woman (Mrs, Abigail) an Indian faB> 
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a dozen pair of white kid gloves, a pioce of Flftndors 
lacci and fifteen guineas in dry money. 

Secret-service money to Betty at the ring. 

Ditto !• Mrs. Tape the mantua-inukei. 

Loss of time. (J-'T. 


N«98. FRIDAY, JULY 3, 1713 


It gese redtU-^ •• ■ ■■ VIRU, Gcol(,^ i\. 414. 

He resumes himself. 


The first who undertook to instruct the world in single 
papers was Isaac Bickerstaft* of famous memory: a 
man nearly related to the family of the Ironsides. We 
have often smoked a pipe together ; for I was so much 
in his books^, that at his decea<^3 he left me a silvvn- 
standish, a pair of spectacles, and the lamp by which 
he used to write his lucubrations. 

The venerable Isaac was succeeded by a gentleman 
of the same family, very memorable for the shortness 
of his face and of his speeches. This ingenious author 
published his thoughts, and held his tongue with ^eat 
applause, for two years together. 

I, Nestot Ironside, have now for some time under¬ 
taken to fill the place of these my two renowned kins- 

* BookSi i. e. good graces. 
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men and predecessors. For it is obsei^ed of every 
branch of our family, ihAt we have all us a won¬ 
derful inclination to give good advic% though it is 
remarked of some of us, that we are a|H on this oc¬ 
casion, rather to give than take*. « 

However it be, I cannot but observe with some 
secret pride, that this M'ay of writing diurnal papers 
has not succeeded for any space of time in the hands 
of any persons who are not of our line. I believe I 
speak within compass, when 1 affirm that above a 
hundred difierent authors have endeavoured after our 
family-way of writing, s^me of which have been writers 
in other kinds of the greatest eminence in the kingdom ; 
but I do not know how it has hajjpened, they have 
none of them hit upon the art. Their projects have 
always dropped after a few unsuccessful essays. It 
puts me in mind of a story which was laidtold me 
of a pleasant friend of mine, who has a very fine hand 
on the violin. Ilis maid servant seeing his instrument 
lying upon the table, and being sensible there was 
music in it, it she knew how to fetch it out, drew the 
bow over every part of the strings, and at last told 
her master she liad tried the fiddle ail over, but could 
not for her heart find whereabout the tune lay. 

But though the whole burden of such a paper is 
only fit to rest on the shoulders of a Bickerstalf or an 
Ironside, there are several who can acquit them¬ 
selves of a single day’s labour in it W'ith suitable 
abilities. These are gentlemen whom I have often 
invited to this trial of wit, and who have several of 
them acquitted themselves to my private emolument, 
as well as to their own reputation. My f^per among 
thejepublic of letters is the Ulysses's bow, in which 
every man of wit or learning may try his strength. 
J^e who does not care to write a book without being 


* An alluBion to Steele. 
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sure of his abilities^ may see by this means if his par^ 
and talents are to the public taste. 

This I tak^ to'be bf^reat adv/inta^e to men^f the 
best sense, who' are always di^deot of their private 
judgment, undl it receives a ss^nction from the public. 
* Provoco ad populum,* ‘ I appeal to the people/ was 
the usual saying of a very excellent dramatic poet, 
when he had any dispute with particular persons 
about the justness and regularity of his productions. 
It is but a melancholy comfort for an author to be sa¬ 
tisfied that hf has written up to the rules of art, when 
he finds he has no admirers in the world besides him¬ 
self. Common modesty should, on this occasion, 
make a man suspect his own judgment, and that he 
misapplies the rules of his art, when he finds himself 
singul&r in the applause which he bestows upon his 
own writings. • 

The pnblic is always even with an author who has 
not a just deference for them. The contempt is reci¬ 
procal. ‘ T laugh at every one,* said an old cynic, 
® who laughs at me.’ * Do you so ?* replied the phi¬ 
losopher ; ‘ then, ^ let me tell you, you live the mer¬ 
riest life of any man in Athens.’ 

It is not therefore the least use of this my paper, 
that it gives a timorous writer, and such is every gOQtjl 
one, an opportunity of putting his abilities to the proof, 
and of sounding the public before he launches into it. 
For this reason I look upon my paper as a kind of 
nursery for authors, and question not but some who 
have made a good figure here, will hereafter flourish 
under their own names in more long and elaborate 
works. 

After having thus far enlarged upon this particu¬ 
lar, 1 have one favour to beg of the candid and cojar- 
teous reader, that when he meets with any thing in 
this paper which may appear a little dull and heavy 
(though I hope this will not be often) be will believe 

X 2 
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*19 the work oi' some other person, and not of Nestor 
Ironside. 

I have, I know> not how, been drawn into tattle 
of myself, more majorum^ almost the length of a 
whole (Guardian; 1 shall therefore fill up the re- 
jnaining part of it with what still relates to my own 
person, and my correspondents. Now, I would 
have them .all know, that on the twentieth instant 
it is my intention to erect a lion’s head in imitation 
of those I have described in Venice, through which 
all the private intelligence of that commonwealth 
IS said to pass. This head is to open a most wide 
and voracious mouth, which shall take in such let¬ 
ters and papers as are conveyed to me by my cor¬ 
respondents, it being my resolution to have a par¬ 
ticular regard to all such matters as come to my 
hands through the mollth of the lion. Tli^rc will 
be under it a box, of which the key will be *kept in 
my ow'n custody, to receive such papers as are 
dropped into it. Whatever the lion swallows I 
shall digest for the use of the public. This head 
requires some time to finish, the workman being re¬ 
solved to give it several masterly touches, and to 
represent it as ravenous as possible. It will be 
set up in Button’s coffee-house in Covent-garden*, 
who is directed to show the way to the lion’s head, 
and to instruct any young author how to convey his 
w'orks into the mouth of it with safety and se¬ 
crecy. 


* The lion’is head, formerly at Button*s coffee-lionBe, is still 
preserved at the Sbakspeare tavern in Covent-garden. There 
U under i* an inscription incorrectly formed frejn the two foU 
lowing detached lines of Martial: 

a 

‘ Servftnfur magvis isii cirvicibus ungues : , 
nisi (iilecia pascitur itle ferum* 

l^eethe Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ivii. p. 311. 
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N“ 99. SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1715. 


Justum et lenaeem propositi virvntf 
Mint ctvium ardor prava jubentiuniy 
Non vultus imtanth tyrannic 

Mente quatU sahda; neqtie aiister 
J)ax mqnieti lurbidus Adricr, 

Necyulminantis magna Jovk manits: 

Si/mctus itlabatnr orbis, 

Jmpavidum Jtrienl ruintr, 

HOR.3 Od. iii. I, 


PARAPHRASED. 

Thf man resolv’d and steady to his trust, 

Inflexible to ill, and obstinately 

May the rude labble’s insolence despise. 

Their senseless clamours, and uimuhuous cries x 
The tyrant’s fierceness he beguiles, 

And the stern brow, and the harsh voice defies. 

And with superior greatness smiles. 

Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria’s black gulph, and vexes it with storms. 

The stubborn virtues of his soul can move; 

Not the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings tlie thunder from the sky, 

And gives it rage to roar, and strength to fly. 

Should the whole frame of nature round him breaK, 

In ruin and cotii‘u6ton hurl’d, 

He unconcem’d would hear tbc mighty crack, 
Andssiaod secure amidst the falling wotML 

ANON. 

There is* no virtue so truly great and godlike aa 
justice. Most of the other virtues are the virtues 

x3 
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of created beings, or accommodated to our nature 
a& we are ineu. Justice^is that whiqh is practised 
by God himself, and to be practised in its peffec- 
tion by none but him. Omniscience and oiunipo- 
tence are requisite for the full exertion of it. The 
one to discover every degree of uprightness Oi ini¬ 
quity in thoughts, words, and actions. The other, 
to measure out and impart suitable rewards and pu¬ 
nishments. 

As to be perfectly just is "an attribute in the 
Divine Nature, to be so to the utmost of our abili¬ 
ties is the glory of a man. Such an one who has 
the public adminislrali'-^n in his hands, a£ts like the 
representative of his maker, in recompeusing the 
virtuous, and punishing tlie ofiender. By the ex¬ 
tirpating of a criminal he averts the judgments of 
Heaven, when ready to fall upon an hnpious 
people ; or as my friend Cato expresses it inlUch bet¬ 
ter in a sentiment conformable to his character. 


* When by just vengeance impious mortals perish. 

The gods behold their punishment with pleasure, 

And lay th* uplifted thunderbolt aside.* * 

When a nation once loses its regard to justice; 
when they do not look upon it as something vene¬ 
rable, holy, and inviolable; w'hen any of them dare 
presume to lessen, aifront, or terrify those who have 
the distribution of it in their hands; when a judge 
is capable of being influenced by any thing but law, 
or a cause may be recommended by any thing that is 
foreign to its own merits, we may venture to pro¬ 
nounce that such a nation is hastening to ifts ruin. 

If or this reason the -best law that has ever past 
in our days, is that wmch continues our judges in 
their posts during their good behaviour, without 
J^aving them to the mejcy of such who ia ill times 
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might, by an undue influence over them, trouble 
and pervert the course of justice. 1 dare say the ex¬ 
traordinary p^on who is now posted in the chief 
station* of the law would have been the same had 
that act never past; but it is a great satisfaction to 
al^ honest men, that while we see the greatest or¬ 
nament of the profession in it*s highest post, we are 
sure he cannot hurt himself by that assiduous, regular, 
and impartial administration of justice, for w'hich he is 
so universally celebrated by the whole kingdom. Such 
»men are te 1^ reckoned among the greatest national 
blessings, and should have that honour paid them 
whilst mey are yet living, which will not fail to crown 
their memory when dead. • 

I always rejoice when I see a tribunal filled with 
a man of an upright and inflexible temper, who in 
the lexecution of his country’s laws can overcome 
all pfivate fear, resenlsnent, solicitation, and even 
pity itself. Whatever passion enters into a sen¬ 
tence or decision, so far will there be in it a tinc¬ 
ture of injustice. In short, justice discards party, 
friendship, kindred, and is therefore always repre¬ 
sented as blind, that we may suppose her thoughts 
are wholly intent on the equity of a cause, without 
being diverted or prejudiced by objects foreign to at 
1 shall conclude this paper with a Persian story, 
which is very suitable to my present subject. It will 
not a little please the reader, if he has the same taste 
of it which I myself have. * 

As one of the sultans lay encamped on the plains 
of Avala, a certain great man of the army entered 
by force into a peasant’s house, and finding his 
wife very handsomd, turned the good man out of 
his dwelling, and went to bed to W. The peasant 


* Sir Thomas Parker, h c. j. of the queen’s bench^ after'* 
wards Earl of Macclesfield and Lord Chancellor 
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complained the next morning to the sultan, and de¬ 
sired ledrcss; but was not able to point out the 
criminal. The emperor, who was very much in¬ 
censed at the iijjury done to the poor man, told 
him that probably tlie offender might give his wife 
another visit, and if he did, cominauded him im¬ 
mediately to repair to his lent and acquaint him 
with it. Accordingly, within two or three days the 
olhccT entered again tlie peasant’s house, and turned 
the owner out of doors; who thereupon applied 
himself to the imperial tent, as he was ordered* 
The sultan went in person, with his guards, to the 
poor man’s house, wh(;^re he arrived' about mid- 
nigiit. As the attendants carried each of them a 
flambeau in their hands, the sultan, after having 
ordered all the lights to be put out, gave the word 
to enter the hou^o, find out the criminal, and put 
him to death. 'Fhis was iiriimediately execulad, and 
the corfise laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s 
command. He then bid every one light his flam¬ 
beau, and stand about the dead body. The sultan 
approaching it, looked about the face, and iuiiiiedi- 
aiely fell upon his knees in prayer. Upon his 
rising up, he ordered the peasant to set belbre him 
W'haujver food he had in the house. ’J^he peasant 
brought out a good deal of coarse fare, of w'hich 
the emperor eat very heartily. The peasant seeing 
him ill good humour, presumed to ask of him, why 
he had ordered the flambeaux to be put out before 
he had commanded the adulterer should be slain? 
Why upon their being lighted again, he .looked 
upon the face of the dead body, and fell down in 
prayer ? And why, after this, he had ordered meat 
to be set before him, of which he now eat so hear- 
ifly ? The sultan being willing to gratify the curio¬ 
sity of his host, answered mm in this' manner: 
>& hearing the greatness of the office which 
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had been committed by one of the army, 1 had rea* 
son to think it might have been one of own sons, 
for who else would have been so audacious and 
presuming! I gave orders therefore for the lights 
to be extinguished, that I might not be led astray, 
by *partiality or compassion, from doing justice on 
the criminal. Upon the lighting the flambeaux a 
second time, 1 looked upon the face of the 'dead 
person, and to my unspeakable joy, found it was 
not my son. It was for this reason that I immedi*," 
ately fell upon my knees and gave thanks to God.^ 
As for my eating heartily of the food you have set 
before me, you will cease*to wonder at it, when 
you know that the great anxiety of mind 1 have been 
in i^>on this occasion since the first complaints you 
brought me, has hindered me eating, any thing from 
that lime until this very moment.’ 
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N* 100. MONDAY, JULY 6, 1713. 


3tuc VOS prctcipuif niveat decet ; hoc nbi vitUf 
Oicula ferre humtrOf qudpatetfUsque libet. 

OVID. Ars Amatbr.iii. 300. 

If snowy white your neck, you still should wear 
That and ti),* shoulder of the left arm, bare; 

Such si)>hu no’tr tail to tire tny ani’ruUi, heart, 

And make me pant ^o kitis the nAked part. 

CONGREVfi. 

There is a certain female ornament by some called 
a tucker, and by others the neck-piece, being a slip 
of tine linen or muslin used to run in a small 
kind of ruffle round ihb .uppermost verge of the 
woman's stays, and by that means covered a great 
part of the shoulders and bosom. Having thus 
given a dehniiion, or rather description of the 
tucker, I must take notice that our ladies have of 
late thrown aside this fig-leaf, and expoacd in its 
priiniiivc nakedness that gentle swelling of the breast 
which it was used to conceal. What their design 
by it is, they themselves best know. 

I observed this as 1 was sitting the other day by 
a famous she visitant at my Lady Lizard's, when 
accidentally as 1 was looking upon her face, letting 
my sight fall into her Imsom, 1 was surprised with 
beaiiries which I never before discovered, and do 
mot know where my eye would have run, *if 1 had 
not immediately checked it. The lady herself 
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could not forbear blushing, when she observed 
iny looks that she had made her neck too beautiful 
and glaring an object, even for a man of my cha¬ 
racter add gravity. I could scarce forbear making 
use ^f my hand to cover so unseemly a sight. 

If we survey the pictures of our great grand¬ 
mothers in Queen Elizabeth’s time, we see them 
clothed down to the very wrists, and up to the 
very chin. The hands and face were the only 
samples the^ gave of their beautiful persons. The 
following age of females made larger discoveries of 
their complexion. They ftrst of ait tucked up 
their garments to the elbow, and notwithstanding 
the tenderness of their sex, were content, for the 
infurmation of mankind, to expose their arms to 
the coldness of the air, and injuries of the weather. 
This Qfitihce hath succored to their wishes, and 
betrayed many to their arms, who might have es¬ 
caped them had they been still concealed. 

About the same time the ladies considering that 
the neck was a very modest part in a human body, 
they freed it frefra those yokes, I mean those mon¬ 
strous linen ruffs, in which the simplicity of their 
grandmothers had enclosed it. In proportion as 
the age refined, the dress still sunk lower; so that 
when wc now say a woman has a handsome neck, 
we reckon into it. many of the adjacent parts. The 
disuse of the tucker has still enlarged it, insomuch 
that the neck of a fine woman at present takes in 
almost half the body. 

Since the female neck thus grows upon us, and 
the ladies,seem disposed to discover themselves to 
us more and more, 1 would fain have them tel] us 
once for all, how tar they intend to go, and whether 
they have yet determined among themselves where to 
make a stop. 

For my own part, their necks, as they call them> 
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are no more than busts of alabaster in my eye. I 
can look upon 

' The yielding marble of a snowy breast/'* 

with as much coldness as this line of Mr. Waller 
represents in the'object itself. But my fair readers 
ought to consider that all their beholders are not 
Nestors. Every man is not sufficiently qualiiicd 
with age and ]^ilosophy» to be an indifferent spec¬ 
tator of such allurements. The eyes of'young men 
arc curioii.s and penetrating, their imaginations are 
of a rovibg nature^ aiid their passions under no 
discipline or" restraint. I am in pain for a woman, 
of rank, when I see her thus exposing herself to the 
regard of every impudent staring fellow. How can 
she expect that her quality can defend her,, when 
she gives such provocatiorT ? I could not Ibut ob¬ 
serve last winter, that upon the disuse of the neck¬ 
piece (the ladies w'ill pardon me, if it is not tKe 
fashionable term of art) the whole tribe of oglers 
gave their eyes a new determination and stared the 
fair sex in the neck rather than in the face. To 
prevent these saucy familiar gjances, 1 would in¬ 
treat my gentle readers to sew on their tuckers 
again, to retrieve the modesty of their characters, and 
not to imitate the nakedness but the innocence of 
their mother Eve. 

Wliat most troubles and indeed surprises me in 
this particular, I have observed that the leaders in 
this fashion were most of them married women. 
What their design can be in making themselves bar& 
1 cannot possibly imagine. Nobody exjibses wares 
that* are appropriated. W'hen the bird is taken^ 
the snare ought to be removed. It was* a remark- 
me circumstance in the institution of the severe 
curgus; as dial great lawgiver knew that the 

A ' • ' 
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wealth and strength of a republic consisted in the 
multitude of citizens, he did all he could to encou- 
rage marriage. In order to it he prescribed a cer^ 
tain loose dress for the Spartan maids, in which 
there were several artificial rents and openings, 
thaU upon their putting themselves in motion, dis¬ 
covered several limbs of the body to the beholders. 
Such were the baits and temptations made use of, 
by that wise lawgiver, to incline the-young men of 
his age to marriage. But when the maid was once 
sped, she A\'as not suffered to tantalize the male 
part of the commonwealtli. Her garments were 
closed up, stitched together* with the greatest care 
imaginable. The shape of her limbs and com¬ 
plexion of her body had gained the^, ends, and 
were*ever after to be concealed from the notice of 
the public. 

1 slthH conclude this discourse of the tucker with 
a moral which I have taught upon all occasions, 
and shall still continue to inculcate into my female 
readers; namely, that nothing bestows so much 
beauty on a woman as Modesty. This is a maxim 
laid down by Ovid himself, the greatest master in 
the art of love. He observes upon it, that Venus 
pleases most when she appears (semi-redacta ^ in fi 
figure withdrawing herself from the eye • of the be¬ 
holder. It is very probable he had in his thoughts 
the statue which we see in the Venus de Medicis, 
where she is represented in such a shy retiring pos¬ 
ture, and covers her bosom with one of her hands. 
In short, modesty gives the maid greater beauty than 
even the bloom of youth ; it bestows on the wife the 
dignity of r matron, and reinstates the widow in her 
virginity. flTi 
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N? 101. TUESDAY, JULY 7, 1713. 


Tros Tyriusxit mild nullo ducrtmine hrhctur. 

VIRG.'iEn. i. 57a. 

Trojan and Tyrian differ hut in narne, 

Both to my favour have an equal claim. 


This being the great day of thanksgiving foV the 
peace, I shall present rny reader with a coilple of 
letters that are the fruits of it. They arc wVitten by 
a gentleman who has taken this opportunity to see 
France, and has given his friends in England a gene¬ 
ral account of what he has there met with, in several 
epistles. Those which follow tvere put into iny hands 
with liberty to make them public, and T question not 
but my reader will think himself obliged to me for so 
doing. 


SIR, 

Since I had the happiness to see you last, I have 
encountered as many misfortunes a.s a knight errant, 
1 had a fail into the water at Calais, and since that 
several bruises upon the land, lame post-horse.« -by 
day, and hard beds at night, w'iih many other disin^ 
adventures, ® 

* Quorum animus meminisse horret, luciutpte refn^t.* 

VI KG. iEn. ii. 12. 

• At which my raeniory with irtiaf recoils.* 
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My arrival at Paris was at first no less uncomfort¬ 
able, where I could not see a face nor hear a word 
that 1 ever met with before; so that iny most agree¬ 
able cojnnpanions have been statues and pictures, 
which are many of them very extraordinary; but 
wh;U particularly recommends them to me is, that they 
do not speak French, and have a very good quality, 
rarely to be met with in this country, of not being 
too talkative. 

1 am settled for some time at Paris. Since my 
being here,l have made the tour of all the king’s 
palaces; which has been 1 think the pleasantest part 
of my life. I could not believe it was in the power 
of art, to furnish out such a multitude of noble scenes 
as i there met with, or that so many delightful pro.s- 
pects*could lie within the compass of a man’s imagi¬ 
nations 'J'here is every thing done that can be 
expeclhd from a prince who removes mountains, turns 
th(3 course of rivers, raises woods in a day’s time, and 
plants a village or town on such a particular spot of 
ground only for the bettering of a view. One would 
wonder to sec how many tricks he has made the water 
play for his diversion. It turns itself into pyramids, 
triumphal arches, glass bottles, imitates a fire work, 
rises in a mist, or tells a story out of /Esop. 

I do not believe, as good a poet as you are, that 
you can make finer landscapes than those about the 
king’s houses, or with all your descriptions raise a 
more magnificent palace than Versailles. I am how¬ 
ever so singular as to prefer Fontainbleau to all the 
rest. It is situated among rocks and woods, that give 
you a fine variety of savage prospects. The king has 
humoured 4he genius of the place, and only made use 
of so much art as is necessary to lll^fand regulate 
nature, without reforming her too much. The cas¬ 
cades seem* to break through the clefts and cracks of 

Y 
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rocks that are covered over with moss, and look as if 
they were piled upon one another by accident. Tliero 
is an artificial wildness in the meadows, walks, and 
canals; and the garden, instead of a wall, is fenced 
on the lower end by a natural mound of rock-work 
that strikes the eye very agreeably. For my part, 1 
think there is something more charming in these rude 
heaps of stone than in so many statues, and would as 
soon see a river winding through woods and meadows, 
as when it is tossed up in So many whimsical figures 
at Versailles. To pass from works of nature to those 
of art. In my opinion, the pleasantest part of Ver¬ 
sailles is the gallery. Every one sees on each side of 
it something that will be sure to please him. For 
one of them commands a view of the finest garden in 
the world, and the other is wainscotted with looking- 
glass*. The history of the present kihg unt,tl the 
year 16... is painted on the roof by Le Bruti, so that 
his majesty has actions enough by him to furnish 
another gallery much longer than the present. 

The painter has represented his most Christian ma¬ 
jesty under the figure of Jupiter, throwing thunder¬ 
bolts all about the ceiling, and striking terror into the 
Danube, and llhinc, that lie astonished and blasted 
with lightning above the cornice. 

But what makes all these sho^vs the more 
agreeable, is the great kindness and affability that 
is shown to strangers. If the French do not excel 
the English in all the arts of humanity, they do 
at least in the outward expressions of it. And 
upon this, as well as other accounts, though 1 be- 

t 

* There arewfM^xvindovrs into the garden, and the same in 
looking-glass opposite to them, on the blank side, which pro¬ 
duce a fine effect, for you see the garden on boUf sides of you 
a^au walk along the gallery. 
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licvo tho English arc a mnch wiser nation, the French 
4 ire undoubtedly much more happy. Their old men 
in particular are, I believe, the most agreeable in the 
world. An antediluvian could not have more life 
and briskness in him at threescore and ten : for that 
fire and levity which makes the young ont?s scarce 
conversible, when a little wasted and tempered by 
years, makes a very pleasant and gav old ago. Be¬ 
sides, this national fault of being sd very talkative 
looks natural and graceful in one that has grey hairs 
to countenance it. The mentioning this fault in the 
French inuSt put me in mind to finish my letter, lest 
you think me already too much infect^ by their 
conversation ; but 1 must desire you to consider, that 
travelling does in thi.s respect lay a littfe claim to the 
privilege of old age. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 

SIR, BloiSy May 15, N. S. 

I cannot pretend to trouble you with any news 
from this place, where the only advantage 1 have, 
besides getting the language, is to see the manners 
and tempers oi‘ the peojde, which, I believe, may be 
better learnt here than m courts and greater cities, 
where artifice and disguise jire more in fashion. ^ 

1 have already seen, as 1 informed you in my last, , 
all the king’s palaces, and have now seen a great part 
of the country. 1 never thought there had been in 
the world such an excessive magnificence or poverty 
as I have met with in both together. One can scarce 
conceive the pomp that appears in every thing about 
the king; but at the same time it makes' half his 
subjects gt) barefoot. The people we, however, the 
happiest in the world, and enjoy from the benefit of 
their climate, and natural constitution, such a perpe¬ 
tual gladness of heart and easiness of temper as even 
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liberty and plenty cannot bestow on those of other 
nations. It is not in the power of want or slavery to 
make them miserable. There is nothing to be met 
•w'ilh in the country, but mirth and povertyEvery 
one sings, laughs, and starves. Their conversation 
is generally agreeable; for if they have any wit or 
sense, they are sure to show it. They never mend 
upon a second meeting, but use all the freedom and 
familiarity at first sight, that a long intimacy or abun¬ 
dance of wine can scarce draw from an Englishman. 
Their women are '^perfect mistresses in^ the art of 
showing themselves to the best advantage. They are 
always gay and sprightly, and set off the worst fact 9 
in Europe wkh the best airs. Every one knows how 
to give herself as charming a look and posture as Sir 
Godfrey Kiieller could draw her in. 1 cannot end 
my letter without observing, that from what I have 
already seen of the world, I.:;annot but set a particular 
mark of distinction upon those who abound most in 
the virtues of the nation, and least with its imperfec¬ 
tions. When therefore 1 see the good sense of an 
Englishman in its highest perfection without any mix¬ 
ture of the spleen, I hope you. will excuse me, if I 
admire the cliaracter, and am ambitious of subscribing 
myself. 

Sir, your’s, &c. 

(tr. 
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adfiumina primAm 

D^erimuSf stvoo^e gelu duramus et undit. 

VIUG. jEn. ix. 003. 

Strong from the cradle of a sturdy brood,* 

Wc bear our iiew-buni infants to the flood; 

'i*bere bath’d amid the stream our boys we hold, 

With winter harden'd^ and iimrM to cold. 

* DRYDEN. 

• • 

I AM always beating about in ray thoughts for some- 
thing that may turn to the benefit of my dear country¬ 
men. The present season of tlic year having put 
most of them in slight summer suits, has turn^ my 
speculations to a subject that concerns every one who 
IS sensible of cold or heat, which, 1 believe, takes in 
the greatest part of my readers. 

There is nothing in nature more inconstant than 
the British climate, if we except the humour of its in¬ 
habitants. We have frequently in one day all the 
seasons of the year. I have shivered in the dog-days, 
and been forced to throw oflf my coat in January. I 
have gone to bed in August, and rose in December. 
Summer has often caught me in my Drap de Berry, 
and winter jp my Doily* suit. 

I remember a very whimsical fellow (commqjnly 

* Doily va^ a famous draper about this time, probably tbe 
inventor, certainly a principal vender of this kind of clotb, StQk 
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known by the name of Posture-master*^) in King 
Charles the Second’s reign, who was the plague of all 
the ^tailors about town. He would often send for 
one of them to take measure of him, but would so 
contrive it as to have a most immoderate vising in 
one of his shoulders. When the clothes were brought 
home and tried upon liim, the deformity was removed 
into the other shoulder. Upon which the tailor 
begged pardon for the imslake, and mended it as fast 
as he could, but upon a third trial found him a 
straight-shouldered man as one would desire to see, 
but a little unfortunate in a hump back*. In short, 
this wandering tumour ppzzled all the workmen about 
town, who fpund it impossible to accommodate so 
changeable a customer. My reader w'ill apply this to 
any one who would adapt a suit to a season of our 
English climate. 

After this short descant on the uncertainty jof our 
English weather, I come to my moral. 

A man should take care that his body be not loo 
soft for his climate ; but rather, if possible, harden 
and season himself beyond the degree of cold 
wherein he lives. Daily experience teaches us 
how w'e may inure ourselves by custom to bear the 
exlrcmitios of weather without injury. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Nova Zembla go naked, without complain¬ 
ing of the bleakness of the air in which they are 
born, as the armies of the northern nations keep 
the field all winter. The softest of our British 
ladies expose their arms and necks to the open air, 
which the men could not do without catching cold, 
for want of being accustomed to it. The whole 
body by the same means might contract the same 
firmness and temper. The Scythian thA was asked 
how it was possible for the inhabitants of his frozen 


« 

/ « iSr, Joseph Cierir, comatODly called the postwe-niaster. 
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climate to go naked, replied, ‘ Because we are all 
over face.* Mr. Locke advises parents to have 
their children's feet washed every morning in cold 
water, ^^ich might probably prolong multitudes of 
lives. 

I Verily believe a cold bath would be one of the 
most healthful exercises in the world, were it made 
use of in the education of youth. It would mkke 
their bodies more than proof to the injuries of the 
air and weather. It would be somewhat like what 
the poets tell us of Achilles, whom his mother is 
said to have dipped, when he was a child, in the 
river Styx. The story addb, that this made him 
invulnerable all over, excepting that* part which 
his mother held in her hand during this immersion, 
and which bv that means lost the benefit of these 


hardening waters. Our common practice runs in 
a quite contrary method.* We are perpetually soft¬ 
ening ourselves by good fires and warm clothes.— 
The air within our rooms has generally two or 
three degrees more of heat in, than the air without 
doors. 

Crassus is an old lethargic valetudinarian. For 
these twenty years last past he has been clothed in 
frieze of the same colour, arul of the same piece. He 
fancies he should catch his death in any other kind ot 
manufacture; and though his avarice would incline 
him to wear it until it was threadbare, l>e dares not 
do it lest he should take cold when the nap is off. 
He could no more live without his frieze-coat, than 
without his skin. It is not indeed so properly his 
coat as what the anatomists call one of the integuments. 
of the body. 

How different an old man is Crassus from my¬ 
self! it is. indeed the particular distinction of the 
Ironsides to be robust and hardy, to defy the cold 
and rain, and let the weather do its worst. My 
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father lived until a hundred without A cough; and 
we have a tradition in the family, that my grand¬ 
father used to throw off his hat, and go open-breasted, 
after fourscore. As for m)Relf, they used to souse 
me over head and ears in water when I was a boy, 
so that I am now looked upon as one of the nnost 
case-hardened of the whole family of the Ironsides. 
In short, I have been so plunged in water and inured 
to the cold, that I regard myself as a piece of true- 
tempered steel, and can say, witli the above-mentioned 
Scythian, that I am face, or, if my enemies please, 
forehead all over. 


N" 103. THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1713. 


Hum Jlamnias Joiis, ci sunitus inniiatur olympi. 

VIRG. .£n. vi. 686. 

With mimii* thunder irnpionslv he plays, 

And darts ihe artilii'ial iitzhtain^’s bleze, 

I AM considering how most of the great phaenoraena 
or appearunct's in nature, have been imitated by 
-the art of man. Thunder is grown a common drug 
among the chemists. Lightning may be bought by 
the pound. If a man has occasion for a lambent 
flame, you have whole shoots of it in a*handful of 
phoaphor. Showers of rain are to be met with in 
every ^ater-work ; and w'e are informed^ that some 
years ago the virtuosos of France covered a little 
y|u1t with artificial snow, which they made to fall 
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above an hour together for the entertainment of his 
present Majesty. 

1 am led into this train of thinking by the noble 
firework ‘that was exhibited last night upon th© 
Thames. You might there see a little sky filled 
wilir innumerable blazing stars and meteors. No- ' 
thing could be more astonishing than the pillars of 
flame, clouds of smoke, and multitudes of stars 
mingled together in such an agreeable confusion. 
Every rocket ended in a constellation, and strewed 
the air with such a shower of silver spangles, as 
opened and enlightened the^whole scene from time 
to lime. It put me in mind of the lines, in (Edipus, 

* ;Why from the bleeding womb of monstrous night 
Burst Ibrth such myriads of abortive stars ?’ 

• 

In short, the artist did his part to admiration, and' 
was .so encompassed with fire and smoke, that one 
would have thought nothing but a Salamander could 
liave been safe in such a situation. 9 

I was in company with two or three fanciful 
friends during this whole show. One of them being 
a critic, that is, a^maii who on all occasions is more 
attentive to what is wanting than what is pre.sent, 
began to exert his talent upon the several objects wk 
had before us. * I am mightily pleased,' soys he^ 

‘ with that burning cypher. There is no matter 5^' 
the world so proper to write with as wildfire, as nqt 
characters can be more legible than those which af© 
read by their own light. But as for your cardinal 
virtues, I do not care for seeing them in such comT., 
bustible fighres. Who can imagine Chastity with a 
body of fire, or Temperance in a flame f ‘Justice, 
indeed, ma^' be furnished out of this element as I'ar 
8ls her sword goes, and Courage may be all over one 
continued blaze, if the artist pleases.’ 
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Our companion observing that we laughed at this 
unseasonable severity, let drop the critic, and pro¬ 
posed a subject for a fire-work, which he thouglit 
would be very amusing, if executed by sq able an 
artist^ as he w'ho was at that time entertaining ua. 
The plan he mentioned was a scene in Milton.« Ho 
would have a large piece of machinery represent the 
Pandesmonium, where, 

* —--from the arched roof 

Pendant by subtle ina^ic, many a row 
Of starry lamps, and blazing cressets, fed 
With Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.*< . . 

This might be finely represented by several illumi¬ 
nations disposed in u great frame of wood, with ten 
thousand beautiful exhalations of fire, which men 
versed in this art know very w^ell how to raise! The 
evil spirits at tlie same time might very properly a})- 
pear in vehicles of flame, and employ all the tricks 
of art toJurrify and sutprisc the spectator. 

We wSe well enough pleased with this start of 
thought, but fancied there was something in it too 
serious, and perhaps too horrid, jo be put in exe¬ 
cution. 

Uponj|pis a friend of mine gave us an account 
of a fire-work described, if I am not mistaken, by 
fStrada. A prince of Italy, it seems, entertained 
his mistress with it upon a great lake. In tlie 
midst of this lake was a huge floating mountain 
made by art. The mountain represented iBtna, 
being bored through the top with a monstrous 
orifice. Upon a signal given, the eruption began^ 
Fire and smoke, mixed with several unusual pro* 

IT 

♦ There were two artists on this occasion^ Colonel Hopkey^ 
ad Colonel Boigard, 
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digies and dgureB, made tlieir appearance for some 
time. On a sudden there vviis heard a most dreadful 
rumbling noise within the entrails of the machine. 
After wliiich the mountain burst, and discovered a vast 
cavity in that side which faced the prince and hie 
count. Within this hollow was Vulcan’s shop fail 
of fire, and clock-work. A column of blue flame 
issued out incessantly from the forge. Vulcan was 
empibyed in hammering out thunderbolts, that every 
now and then flew up from the anvil with dreadful 
cracks and flashes. Venus stood by him in a figure 
of the brightest fire, with numberless Cupids on all 
sides of her, that shot out volfles of burning arrows. 
Before her was an altar with hearts ^of firb flaming on 
it. I have forgot several other particulars no less 
curious, and have only mentioned these to show that 
there nfay be a sort of fable or design in a fire-work, 
which nfay give an additional beauty to those sur¬ 
prising objects. ' 

I seldom see any thing that raises wonder in me 
which does not give my thoughts a turn thift makes 
my heart the better for it. As I was lying in iny 
bed, and ruminating on what I have seen, I could 
not forbear reflecting on the insignificancy of humafi 
art, when set in compjirisoii wiih the designs of Pro-*, 
vidence. In the pursuit of this thought I considered 
a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a blazing- 
8tar» as a sky rocket discharged by an hand that is 
Almighty. Many of my readers saw that in the 
-year 1680, and if they are not mathumaticians, will 
be amazed to hear that it travelled in a much greater 
degree of swiftness than a cannon-ball,, and drew 
after it a tail«of fire th^te was fourscore millions of 
^ miles in length. What an amazing thought it is to 
consider this ^stupendous body traversing the immen¬ 
sity of the creation with such a rapidity, and at the 
same time wheeling about in that line which the 

yoL. XYII. z_ 
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Almighty has prescribed for it! that it should move 
in such inconceivable fury and combustion, and at 
the same time with such an exact regularity! How 
spacious must the universe be that gives suc^ bodies 
as these their full play, without suffering the least 
disorder or confusion I What a glorious show^are 
those beings entertained with, that can look into this 
great theatre of nature, and see myriads of such tre¬ 
mendous objects wandering through those immeasur¬ 
able depths of ether, and running their appointed 
courses ! Our eyes may hereafter be strong enough 
to command this magnificent prospect, and our un¬ 
derstandings able to find out the several uses of these 
great parts of the universe. In the meantime they 
are very proper objects for our imaginations to con¬ 
template, that we may form more exalted notions of 
Infinite Wisdom and Power, and learn to think hum¬ 
bly of ourselves, and of alPthe little workslof huifian 
invention. fidr. 
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N" 104. FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1713. 


2tt<e «longinquomagis placent.% 


TACIT. 


The farther fetch’d, the more they please. 


On Tu^ydiiy last I published two letters written by 
a gentleman in his travels. As they were applauded 
by^ny best readers, 1 shall this day publish two more 
from the same hand. The first of them contains a 
matter of fact which is very curious, and may deserve 
the attention of those who are versed in our British 
antiquities. 

SIR, B/ota, May 15, N. 8. 

Because I am at present out of the road of newi^ 
1 shall send you a story that was lately given me by 
a gentleman of this country, who is descended fronf 
one of the persons concerned in the relation, and 
very inquisitive to know if there be any of the 
family now in England. 

1 shall 3nly premise to it, that this story is pre¬ 
served with great care among the writings of this 
gentleman’s family, and that it has been given to two 
or three of our English nobility when they were in 
these parts, who could not return any satisfactory 

z 2 • 
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nnewer to tlio gentleman, 'whether there be any of 
that family now' leinaining in Great Britain. 

* In the reign of King John there lived a nobleman 
called John dc feigoiiia, lord of that plaeeWn Tou- 
raine, his* brothers were Philip and Briant. Briant, 
when very young, was made one of the French kilig’s 
pages, and served hinj in that quality when he was 
taken prisoner by the English. The* King of Eng¬ 
land chanced to see tUe youth, and being much 
pleased with his person and behaviour, begged him 
of the king his prisoner. It happened,' some years 
after this, that John the other brother, who in the 
course of the war had raised himself to a considerable 
post in the Erench army, was taken prisoner hy Bri¬ 
ant, who at that time wa.s an officer in the Kipg of 
England’s guards. Briant knew nothing of his bro¬ 
ther, and being naturally of an haughty tcynper, 
treated him verj insoleuily,* and more like a criminal 
than a jirisoncr of war. This John resented so 
highly, that he challenged him to a single combat. 
The challenge was accepted, and lime and pla<-*e 
assigned them by the king’s appointment. Both 
appeared on the day prefixed, and entered the lists 
completely armed amidst a great multitude of spec¬ 
tators. 'i’heir first encounters were very furious, and 
the success equal on both sides; until after some toil 
and bloudslied ihev were parted by their seconds to 
feti‘h breath, and jirepare themselves afresh for the 
combat. Briant in the meantime had cast his eye 
^)on his brother’s escutcheon, which he saw agree in 
|BPy>oints with his own. I need not tell you after 
w'ith w hat joy and surprise the story ends. King 
Edwwd, who knew all the particulars of it, as a 
mart! of his esteem, gave to'each of them, by the 
King of France’s consent, the following coat of arms, 
which 1 will send you in the original language, not 
bifng herald enough to blazon it in English. 
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* Le Roi (TAn^elerre par permission du Roi de 
Frdnce, pour perpetueUe mhaoire de leurs grands faits 
darvfies - et ^dSliU envers leurs Rois, leur donna par 
ampliation a leurs armes enune croix d'argent cantonit 
de quatfe coquilles d*or en champ de s(^le, quHls 
avoient auparavani, une endenteleuse faile enjaqons 
de croix de gueullednseree au dedans de la ditte croise 
dargent et par le milieu dicelle qae est participation 
des deux croix que portent les dits Rois en la guerre* 

I am afraid by this time you begin to wonder that 
1 should send you for nevrs a tale of three or four 
hundred years old; and I dare say never thought* 
when you desired me to write to you, ^that I should 
trouble you with a story of King John, especially at 
a time when there is a monarch on the French throne 
that furnishes discourse for all Europe. But 1 con¬ 
fess I .^jin the more fond of the relation, btoause it 
brings to mind the noble exploits of our own coun¬ 
trymen : though at the same time 1 must own it is 
not so much the vanity of an Englishman which puts 
me upon writing it, as that 1 have of taking an occa¬ 
sion to subscribe myself* Bir* 

Your's, &c. 

SIR, Rlois, May 20, N. S. ^ 

1 am extremely obliged to you for your last kind 
letter, which was the only English that had been 
spoken to me for some months together, for I am at 
present forced to think the absence of my countrymen 
my good fortune: 

* roium in amsnte novum ! vtibm quod amatur ahenet^ 

• OVID. Met. iii, 4a& 

* Strange wish, to harbour in a loTer*8 breast! 

I wish that absent* which 1 tove the he^U* 

z 3 
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This is an advantage that I rould not have hoped 
for, liad 1 stayed near the French court, thougn I 
must confess 1 would not but have seen it, becuiuse 
1 believe it showed me some of the finest places, 
and of tlys greatest person^’in the worlcC One 
cannot hear a name mentioned in it that docs pot 
bring to mind a piece of a gazette, nor sec a man 
that has not signalized himself in a battle. One 
would fancy one’s self to be in the enchanted 
palaces ol‘ a romance ; one meets with so many 
heroes, and finds something so like scenf?s of magic 
in the gardens, statues, and w’ater-works. I am 
ashamed that 1 am not, able to make a quicker pro¬ 
gress through the French tongue, because 1 believe 
it is impOwS^ible for a learner of a language to find 
in any nation such advantages as in this, where 
every body is so very courteous, and so very, talk¬ 
ative. ^'hey always take.,care to make a noise as 
long us they are in company, and are as loud any 
hour in |he morning, as our own countrymen at 
midnight. By what I have seen, there is more 
mirth in the French conversation, and more wit in 
the Eiiglisii. You abound more in jests, but they 
. in laugliter. 'I’heir language is indeed extremely 
proper to tattle in, it is made up of so much re¬ 
petition and compliment. One may know a fo¬ 
reigner by his answering only No or Yes to a 
question, whicli a Frenchman generally makes a 
sentence of. They have a set of ceremonious phrases 
that run through all ranks and degrees among them. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a shop¬ 
keeper desiring his neighbour to have the goodness 
to tell him what it is o’dDck, or a couple of cobblers, 
that arc extremely glad of the honour of seeing one 
another. 

The face of the whole country wher^ I now am, 
^ Js at this season pleasant beyond imagination. 1 
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cannot but fancy.-'the birds of this place, as well as 
the men, a great deal merrier than those of our own 
nation. I am sure the French year has got the start 
of ours more in the works of nature, than in the new 
style. 1 have past one March in my life without 
beipg ruffled with the winds, and one April without 
being washed with rains. 

1 am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

err: 
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neque in Armeniis iigresfeeere Utebris: 

Perdere nec foetus ausa Leepna suos, 

Al lenertt faciunl, sed 7um impune, puelltF ; 

Ha’pe, snos utero qua: necaif ipsa per it, 

OVID. Amor. 2 Eleg. xiv. 55. 

The tigresses, that haunt ih’ Armenian wood. 

Will spare their proper young, tho’ pinch’d tor food !, 
Nor will the Lybian lionesses slay 
Their whelps: but women are more fierce than they, 
More barbarous to the tender fruit they bear; 

Nor Nature’s call, tbo’ load she cries, will bear. 

But righteous vengeance oft their crimes pursues, 

And they are lost themselves who would, their children 
lolb. ANON. 


There was no part of the show on* the thanks¬ 
giving-day that 80 much pleased and affected me as 
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the little boys and girls who were ranged with so 
much order and decency in that part of the Strand 
which readies from the May-pole to Exeter-change. 
Such a numerous and innocent multitude, clothed 
in the charity of their benefactors, was a Spectacle 
pleasing both to God and man, and a more beauti¬ 
ful expression of joy and thanksgiving than could 
have been exhibited by all the pomps of a Roman 
triumph. Never did a more full and unspotted 
chorus of human creatures join together in a hymn 
of devotion. The care and tenderness ^ which ap¬ 
peared in the looks of their several instructors, who 
were disposed among this little helpless people, could 
not forbear touching every heart that had any sen¬ 
timents of humanity. 

I am very sorry that her majesty did no^ see 
this assembly of objects, so proper to excite that 
charity and compassion which she bears to all who 
stand in need of it, though at the same time 1 ques¬ 
tion not but her royal bounty will extend itself to 
them. A charity b^towed on the education of so 
many of her young subjects, has more merit in it 
than a thousand pensions to those of a higher fortune 
who are in greater stations in life. 

1 have always looked on this institution of cha¬ 
rity-schools, which of late years has so universally 
prevailed through the whole nation, as the glory 
of the age we live in, and the most proper means 
that can be made use of to recover it out of its 
present degeneracy mid. depravation of manners. 
It seems to promise us an honest and virtuous 
posterity. There will be few in the next genera- 
tion, who will not at least be able to Wnte and 
read,^and have not had an early tincture of reli¬ 
gion. It is therefore to be hop^ that the several 
pecfons of wealth and quality, who made their 
prooessioik through the membm of &ese new- 
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erected seminaric^s,* will not regard them only as 
an empty spectacle, or the materials of a fine show, 
but contribute to their maintenance and increase. 
For my#part, I can scarce forbear looking on the 
astonishing victories our arms have been crowned 
with, to be in some measure the blessings returned 
upon that nfii.ional charity wliich has been so con¬ 
spicuous of late; and that the great successes-of 
the last war, for which we lately otTcred up our 
thanks, were in some measure occasioned by the 
several objects which then ^itood before us. 

Since I am upon, this sulnect, I shall mention a 
piece of charity wliich has* not been yet exerted 
among us, and which deserves our attention the 
more,^ because it is practised by most of the na¬ 
tions about us. I mean a provision for found¬ 
lings, or for those children who through want of 
such a provision are exposed to the barbarity of 
cruel and unnatural parents. One does not know 
how to speak on such a subject without horror: 
but what multitudes of infants have been made 
away by those who brought them into the world, 
and were afterwards either ashamed, or unable to 
provide for them ? 

There is scarce an assize where some unhappy 
wretch is not executed for the murder of a child. * 
And how many more of these monsters of inhu¬ 
manity may we suppose to be wholly undiscover- 
ed, or cleared for w^ant of legal evidence! Not to 
mention those, who by unnatural practices do in 
some measure defeat the intentions of Providence, 
and destroy their conceptions even before they see 
the liglit. In all these the guilt is equal, though 
the punishment is not so. But to pass by the 
grealiless of. the crime (vVhich is not to be ex¬ 
pressed by words) if we only consider it as it robs 
the commonwealth of its full number of citizens, 
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it certainly deserves the utmost a|)pUcatioii and wis¬ 
dom of a people to prevent it. 

It is certain, that which generally betrays these 
profligate women into it, and overcomes ^he ten¬ 
derness which is natural to them on other occa¬ 
sions, is the fear of shame, or their inability to 
support those whom they give life to. 1 shall 
therefore show how this evil is prevented in other 
countries, as I have learned from those who have 
been conversant in the several great cities in Europe. 

There are at Paris, Madrid, Lisbon,* Rome, and 
many other large towns, great hospitals built like 
our colleges. In the Vails of these hospitals are 
placed machines, in the shape of large lanterns, 
with a little door in the side of them turned to¬ 
wards the street, and a bell hanging by them. The 
child is deposited in this lantern, which ‘is im¬ 
mediately turned about iifto the inside of the hos¬ 
pital. The person who conveys the child, rings 
the bell, and leaves it there, upon which the proper 
oflUcer comes and receives it without making further 
inquiries. The parent, or her friend, who lays the 
child there, generally leaves a note with it, de¬ 
claring whether it be yet christened, the name it 
should be called by, the particular marks upon it, and 
the like. 

It often happens that the parent leaves a note 
.for the maintenance and education of the child, or 
takes it out after it has been some years in the 
hospital. Nay, it has been known that the father 
has afterwards owned the young foundling for his 
SOB, or left his estate to him. This is certain, that 
many are by this means preserved and do signal 
services to their country, who without such a pro¬ 
vision might have perished as abortives, qjr have come 
ta an untimely end, and perhaps have brought upon 
their guilty parents the like destnicticm. 
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This I think is r-subject that deserves our most 
serious consideration, for which reason I hope I 
shall not be thought impertinent in laying it before 
xny readers. (1:3^'. 


N* 106. MONDAY, JULY 13, 1713. 


Sued laM arcuna non onarrahiU JibrA, 

PERS. Sat. y. 29. 

The deep recesses of the human breast. 

As I was making up my Monday’s provision for the , 
public, I receiv^ the following letter, which being a 
better entertainment than any 1 can furnish out my¬ 
self, 1 shall set it before the reader, and desire him 
to fall on without farther ceremony. 

«», 

Your two kinsmen and predecessors of immortal 
memory, were very famous for their dreams and 
* visions, and, contrary to all other authors, never 
pleased thei^ readers more than when they were 
nodding. Now it is observed, that the second right 
generaliy runs in the blood; sndt ^ 
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hopes that you yourself, like the rest of your family, 
may at length prove a dreamer of dreams, and a seer 
of visions. In the meanwhile 1 beg leave to make 
you a present of a dream, which may server to lull 
your readers until such time as you yourself shall 
think fit to gratify the public w'ith any of your boc- 
turnal discoveries. 

You must understand. Sir, I had yesterday 
been reading and ruminating upon that passage 
where Momus is said to have found fault wiih the 
make of a man, because* he had not a* window in 
his breast. The moral of this story is very obvious, 
and moans no more than %at the heart of man is 
so full of wiles and artifices, treachery and deceit, 
that there is no guessing at what he is, from his 
speeches, and outward appearances. 1 was imme¬ 
diately refiectiiig how happy each of the| sexes 
would be, if there was a Svindow in the breast of 
every one that makes or receives love. What pro¬ 
testations and perjuries would be saved oil the one 
side, what hypocrisy and dissimulation on the 
other! I am myself very far gone in this passion for 
Aurelia, a woman of an unsearchable heart. I 
would give the world to know the secrets of it, and 
particularly whether I am really in her good graces, 
or if not, who is the happy person. 

I fell asleep in this agreeable reverie, when on 
a sudden methought Aurelia lay by my side. I was 
placed by her in the posture of Milton's Adam, and 
with looks of cordial love * hung over her ena- 
'moiir’d.' As I cast my eye upon her bosom, it 
appeared to be all of crystal, and so wonderfully > 
transparent that 1 saw every thought i» her heart 
The first images 1 discovered in it were fans, silk, 
ribands, laces, and many other gewgaws, whidi 
lay so thick together, that the whole heart was 
nothing else but a toyshop. These alf faded away 
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aud vanished, when immediately 1 discerned a long 
train of coaches and six, equipages and liveries, that 
ran through the heart one alter another in a very great 
hurry foe above half an hour together. After this, 
looking very attentively, 1 observed the whole 
spaee to be filled with a hand of cards, in which 1 
could see distinctly three matadores. There then 
followed a quick succession of different scenes. “ A 
playhouse, a church, a court, a puppet-show, rose up. 
one after another, until at last they all of them gave 
place to a ^air of new shoes, which kept footing in 
the heart for a whole hour. These were driven at last 
off by a l2p-dog, who was succeeded by a guinea-pig, 
a squirrel, and a monkey. 1 myself, to* my no small 
joy, Jjrought up the rear of these worthy favdurites. 

1 was ravished at being so happily posted and in full 
possession of the heart: but us 1 saw the little figure 
of myself simpering andT mightily pleased with its 
situation, on a sudden the heart methought gave a 
sigh, in which, as I found afterwards, my little repre¬ 
sentative vanished; for, upon applying my eye, I 
found my place taken up by an ill-bred, awkward 
puppy, with a money-bag under each arm. This 
gentleman however did not keep his station long, be¬ 
fore he yielded it up to a wight as disagreeable as. 
himself, with a white stick in his hand. These three last 
figures represented to me, in a lively manner, the con¬ 
flicts in Aurelia’s heart, between Love, Avarice, and 
Ambition, for we justled one another out %y turns, 
and disputed the post for a great while. But at last, 
to my unspeakable satisfaction, T saw myself entirely 
settled in it. i was so transported with my success, 
that 1 couM not forbear hugging my dear piece of 
crystal, when to my unspeakaUe mortification 1 
awaked, and found my mistress metamorphosed into 
a pillow. 

VOL. xvn. A ^ 
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This is not the first time I have been thus disap¬ 
pointed. 

Oh venerable Nestor, if you have any skill in 
dreams, let me know whether 1 have the same place 
in the real heart, that I had in the visionary one. To 
tell you truly, 1 fim perplexed to death between hope 
and fear. 1 was very sanguine until eleven o'clock 
this morning, when 1 overheard an unlucky old wo¬ 
man telling her neighbour that dreams always went 
by contraries. 1 did not indeed before much like the 
crystal heart, remembering that confoundhd simile in 
Valentinian, of a maid * as cold as crystal never to be 
thawed.’ Besides, 1 verily believe, if I had slept a 
little longer, that awkward whelp with his money¬ 
bags would certainly have made his second entrance. 
If you can tell the fair-one’s mind, it will be no 
small proof of your art, for I dare say it is mqre than 
she herself can do. Every sentence she speaks is 
a riddle; all that 1 can be certain of is, that 1 am 
her and 


Your humble Servant, 
Peter Puzzle. 
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N*107. TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1715. 


■ tenianda viu VIRG. Georg, iii. fk 

1*11 try t1>e experiment. 

I HATE lately entertained xny reader •'with two or 
three letters fr^m a traveller, and may possibly, in 
some of my future papers, oblige him with more 
from * the same hand. The following one comes 
hrom ‘a* projector, which* is a sort of correspondent 
as diverting as a traveller; his subject having the 
same grace of novelty to recommend it, and bein^ 
equally adapted to the cunosity of the reader. For 
my own part, I have always had a particular fond¬ 
ness for a project, and may say without vanity, that 
1 have a pretty tolerable genius that way myself. 
1 could mention some which I have brought to ma¬ 
turity, others which have miscarried, and marfy 
more which 1 have yet by me, and are to take their 
fate in the world when I see a proper juncture: 
I had a hand in the Land Bank and waa^consulted 
with upon the reformation of manners. 1 have had 
several designs upon the Thames and the New- 
riveri', not to mention ;^my refinements upon lot- 
• 

* The Land Bank was once really proposed, and designed 
as a rival bank, to lend money upon land security. 

f Tkis se4ins to refer tb Steele’s contrivance for bringing 
fish to London, which was not completed till four or five y earn 
after the date of this paper, and did not succeed. 

A 
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teries^, and insurances, and that never-to-be for- 
•Is; gotten project, which if it had succeeded^to my 
wishes, would have made gold as plentiful in this 
nation as tin or copperf. If my countrymen have 
not reaped any advantages from these my designs, 
it was not for 'vvani of any good-will towards them. 
They are obliged to me for my kind intentions as 
much as if they liad taken effect. Projects are of 
a two-fold nature: the first arising from public- 
spirited persons, in which number I declare myself; 
the other proceeding from a regard to bur private 
interest, of which nature is that in the following 
. letter. 


SIR, 

A man of your reading knows very well tliai 
there were a set of men in old Rome, coiled by 
the name of Noinenclators, that is in English, 
men who call every one by his name. When a 
great man stood for any public office, as that of a 
tribune, a consul, or a censor, he had always one 
of these nfomeiiclators at his elbow, who whispered 
in his ear the name of every one he met with, and 
by that means enabled him to salute every Roman 
citizen by his name when he asked him for his vote. 
To come to my purpose; 1 have with much pains 
and assiduity qualified myself for a nomenclator to 
this great city, and shall gladly enter upon my 
office as soon, as I meet with suitable encourage- 
nwnt. I will let myself out by the week to any cu- 

* This seems to allude to Steele^s Multiplicaticiti Table ; a 
gpecias of lottery, vhicb proved illegal. 

f This appears to be another of Addison's obllf^ue strokes- 
at Steele, who is said to have been one of the last eminent men 
in this country who wasted money in search of the ^hiloto- 
^|>her's stone. * • 
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rious country gentleman or foreigner. If be taken 
me ‘with him in a cofch to the ring*’* I will under¬ 
take to teach bim, in two or three evenings, thd * 
names of the most celebrated persons who frequent 
that plfiMje. If he plants me by his side in the pit, 

I will call over to him, in the same manner, the 
wfiole circle of beauties that are disposed among 
the boxes, and at the same time point out >to him 
the persons who ogle them from their respective 
Stations. I need not tell you that I may be of the 
same use jn any other public assembly. Nor do I 
only profess the teaching, of names, but of things. 
Upon the sight of a reigning beauty, I shall meution 
ber admirers, and discover her gaTTaiiitnes,- -if they 
are of public notoriety. I shall likewise mark out 
every toast, the club in which she was elected, and 
the number of votes that were on her side. Not a 
WomRn* shall be unexpjiained that makes a figure 
either as a maid, a wife, or a widow. The men 
too shall be set out in their distinguishing characters, 
and declared whose properties they are. Their witp 
wealth, or good humour, their persons, stations, and 
titles, shall be described at large. 

I have a wife who is a nomenclatress, and will 
be ready, on any occasion, to attend the ladies. 
She is of a much more communicative nature than 
myself, and is acquainted with all the private his¬ 
tory of London and Westminster, and ten miles 
round. She has fifty private amours which nobody 
yet knows any thing of but herself,*and thirty clan* 
destine mamages that have not bem touched by 
the tip of a tongue. She wdl wait upon any lady 
at her owp lod^ngs, and talk by the clodc after 
the rate of three guineas an hour. 

* In Hyde Park, then a fashionable place of retort. 

A A 9 
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N. B. She is a near kinswoman' of the author 
of the New Atalantis*. • 

1 need not recommend to a man ef your sagacity, 
the usefulness of this project, and do therefore beg 
your encouragement of it, which will lay a very great 
obligation upon ^ 

Your humble Servant. 

After this letter from my whimsical correspondent, 
I shall publish one of a more serious nature, which 
deserves the utmost attention of the public, and in 
particular of such who are lovers of mankind. It is 
on no less a subject than that of discovering the longi¬ 
tude, and deserves a much higher name than that of 
a project, if our language afforded any such term. 
But all 1 can say on this subject will be superfluous 
when the reader sees the names of those persops by 
whom this letter is subscriblrd, and who have done 
me the honour to send it me. I must only take 
notice, that the first of these gentlemen is the same 
person who has lately obliged the world witli that 
noble plan, intitled, A Scheme of the Solar System, 
with the orbits of the planets and comets belongings 
thereto, described from Dr. Halley’s* accurate Table 
of Comets, Philosoph. Trans, No. 297, founded on 
Sir Isaac Newton’s wonderful discoveries, by William 
Whiston, M. A. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

At BiUton^s Coffee-House^ mar Covent-Garden. 

SIR, London, July 11, 1713. 

Having a discovery of considerable importance to 
communicate to the public, and finding thjit you are 


* Mrs* A. D. Manley. 
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pleased to concern yourself in any thing that tends 
to the common benefit of mankind, we take the 
liberty to desire the insertion of this letter into your 
Guardian. We expect no oth^ recommendation of 
it from *y®u, but the allowing of it a place in so 
useful a paper. Nor do we insist on any protection 
from you, if what we propose should fall short of 
what we pretend to; since any disgrace, which in 
that case must be expected, ought to lie wholly at our 
own doors, and to be entirely borne by ourselves, 
which we l](ppe we have provided for by putting our 
own names to this paper. 

It ia well known, Sir, lo yourself, and to the 
learned, and trading, and sailing world, that the 
great defect of the art of navigation is, that a ship 
at sed has no certain method, in either her eastern or 
westewi voyages, or even in her less distant sailing 
from fhe coasts to know ^er longitude, or how much 
she is gone eastward or westward, as it can easily be 
known, in ony clear day or night, how much she is 
gone northward or southward. The several methods 
by lunar eclipses, by those of Jupiter’s satellites, by 
the appulses of the moon to fixed stars, and by the 
even motions of pendulum clocks and watches, upon 
how solid foundations soever they are built, still fail¬ 
ing in long voyages at sea, when they come to be 
practised; and leaving the poor sailors frequently to 
the great inaccuracy of a log-line, or dead reckoning. 
This defect is so great, and so many ships have be^ 
lost by it, and this has been so long and so sensibly' 
known by trading nations, that great rewards are said 
to be publicly offered for its supply. We are well 
satisfied,' t|iat the discovery we have to make as to 
this matter is easily intelligible by all, and ready tp be 
practised at sea as well as at land; that the latitude 
will thereby be likewise found at the same time ; and 
that with proper charges, it may be made as universal 
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as the world shall please; nay, that the longitude and 
latitude may be generally hereby determined to a 
greater degree of exactness than the latitude itself is 
now usually found at sea. So that on all accounts 
we hope it will appear very worthy the pu*blic CTon*^ 
sideration. We are ready to disclose it to the world, 
if we may be assured that no other person shafl ba 
allowed to deprive us of those rewards which the 
public shall think fit to bestow for such a discovery ; 
but do not desire actually to receive any benefit of 
that nature till Sir Isaac Newton himselfp. with such 
other proper persons as shall be chosen to assist him, 
have given their opinioiv in favour of this discovery. 
If Mr. Ironside pleases so far to oblige the public ae 
to communicate this proposal to the world, he will 
also lay a great obligation on 

I 

His very humbje Servants, 

Will. Whiston, 


Humphry Ditton. 
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Ahittih^s Juvenes potnis et monlilnts aqui, 

VIRG. iEn.ix.674. 

- >Youths, of height*and size, 

Like firs that on their mother-mountain*tise. 

DRYDEN. 

I DO not rare for burning my fingers in a quarrel, 
but sinVt! I have communicated to the world a plan 
which has given olfence to some gentlemen whom it 
would not be very safe to disoblige, I must insert 
the following remonstrance; and at the same time 
promise those of my correspondents who have drawn 
this uj)on themselves, to exhibit to the public any 
such answer as they shall think proper to make to it. 


MR. GUARDIAN, 

I was very much troubled to see the two letters 
which you lately published concerning the short club. 
You cannot imagine what airs all the little pragmati¬ 
cal fellows about us have given themselves since tlie 
reading of those papers. Every one cocks and struts 
upon it, and pretends to overlook us who are two 
foot higher*than themselves. I met with one t^e 
other day who was at least three inches above five 
foot, which 'you know is the statutable measure of 
that club. This overgrown nint has struck off his 
heels, lowered his foretop, and contracted his figure, 
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that he might be looked upon as a member of this 
new-erected society; nay, so far did his vanity carry 
him, that he talk^ familiarly of Tom 'l^toe, and 
pretends to be an intimate acquaintance of Tim Tuck, 
For my part, 1 scorn to speak any thing to the dimi¬ 
nution of these little creatures, and should not have 
minded them had they t)een still shuffled among the 
crowd. Shrubs and underwoods look well enough 
while they grow within the shades of oaks and 
cedars; but when these pigmies pretend to draw 
themselves out from the rest of the world, and form 
themselves into a body, it is time for us, who are men 
of figure, to look about us. If the ladies should once 
take a liking*to such a diminutive race of lovers, we 
should, in a little time, see mankind epitomized^ end 
the whole species in miniature ; daisy roots* would 
grow a fashionable diet. In order, therefore, io keep 
our posterity from dwindling, and fetch Jown the 
pride of this aspiring race of upstarts, we have here 
instituted a Tall Club. 

As the Short Club consists of those who are under 
five foot, ours is to be composed of such as are above 
six. I'hese we look upon as the tw'O extremes and 
antagonists of the species: considering all those as 
neuter, who fill up the middle space. When a roan 
rises beyond six foot, he is an hypermeter, and may 
be admitted into the tall club. 

We have already chosen thirty members, the most 
sightly of all her majesty*s subjects. We elected a 
president, as many of the ancients did their kings, by 
reason of his height, having only confirmed him in 
that station above us which nature had given him. 
He is a Scotch Highlander, and withift an inch of 
a ^ow. As for my own part, I am but a sesquipe- 

• 

^ Daisy roots, boiled in mill^ are said to check tbe growth 
of puppies. 
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dal, having only six foot and a half in stature. Being 
the shortest member of the club, I am appointed se¬ 
cretary. If you saw us all together you would take 
us for the sons of Anak. Our meetings are held, like 
the old gothic parliaments, sub dio, in open air; but 
we shall make an interest, if we can, that we may 
hold our assemblies in Westminster-hall when it is 
not term-time. 1 must add, to the honour of our 
club, that it is one of our society who is now finding 
out the longUude*. The device of our public sea] 
18 , a crane grasping a pigmy in his right foot. 

1 know the short club .value themselves very 
much upon Mr. Distich, who may ppssibly play 
some of his pentameters upon us, but if he does he 
diall certainly be answered in Alexandrines. For 
we hav^ a poet among us of a genius as exalted' as 
his stature, and who is very well read in Longi¬ 
nus’s Treatise concerning the Sublime Besides, I 
would have Mr. Distich consider, that if Horace 
was a short man, Mu^us, who makes such a noble 
figure in Virgil’s sixth ^neid, was taller by the 
head and shoulders than all the people of Elysium. 
I shall therefore confront his lepiddmmum horauncio^ 
nem (a short quotation, and fit for a member of 
their club) with one that is much longer, and there- * 
fore more suitable to a member of ours. 

< Quos dreuntfusM sic est afaia Sibylla ; 

Mutantm ante omnet: medium nam pl^rima turha 

Mitne hubet. aioue humeris exbsntem suspidt aUit,* 

Virg.iEn.vi.Wtl. 

* To these the Sibyl thus her speech address’d: 

And first to him ^ surrounded by the rest: 

Tow’rina his height, and ample was his breast* 

^ DRYDEN., 


O Probabl]^ Mr. Whiston. 

f Leonard Welsted, whose ti:ensletioit of Longinus first ap« 
pearedinl712. 
t Musmis. 
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> 

If, after all, this society of little men proceed as 
they have begun, to magnify themselves, and lessen 
men of liigher stature, we have resolved to make a 
detachment, some evening or other, that slmll bring 
away their whole club in a pair of panniers, and im> 
prison them in a cupboard which we have set apart 
for that use, until they have made a public recanta¬ 
tion. As for the little bully, Tim Tuck, if he pre¬ 
tends to be choleric, we shall treat him like iiis friend 
little Dicky, and hang him upon a peg until he comes 
to himself. 1 have told you our design, and let their 
little Machiavel prevent it if he can. 

This is, Sir, the long and the short of the matter; 
I am sensible I shall stir up a nest of wasps by it, but 
let them do their worst. I think that we ser,ve our 
country by discouraging this little breed, and hinder¬ 
ing it from coming into fashion. If the fair, sex look 
upon us with an eye of favour, we shall make some 
attempts to lengthen out the human ligure, and restore 
it to its ancient procerity. In the meantime, we hope 
old age has not inclined you in favour of our antago- 
msts; 1 do assure you. Sir, W'e are all your high ad- 
sdrers, though none more than, 

Sir, your^s, &c. 
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Pugnahit lunua ted iamen ilia tegt. 

OVID. Amor. 1 Eleg. t. 14. 

<-¥61 still she stro?e her naked charms toliide. 


I iiAVR received many letters from persons of all con- 
ditions.in reference to my late discourse concerning 
the tucker. Some of th'em are filled with reproaches 
and invectives. A lady, who subscribes herself Te- 
raininta, bids me in a very pert manner mindly own 
affairs, and not pretend to meddle with their linen; 
for that they do not dress for an old fellow, who 
cannot see them without a pair of spectacles. Ano¬ 
ther, who calls herself Bubnelia, vents her passion in 
scurrilous terms; an old ninny-hammer, a dotard, a 
nincompoop, is the best language she can afford me. 
Florella indeed expostulates with me upon this sub¬ 
ject, and only comjplaios that she is forced to return 
a pair of stays which were made in the extremity of 
the fashion, that she might not be thought to encou¬ 
rage peeping. 

But if on the one side 1 have been used ill (the 
common fiite of all reformers) 1 have on the other 
bide, received great applause and acknowledgments 
for what L have done, in having put a seasonable stop 
to this unaccountable humotir of stripping, that was 
got among our British ladies. As 1 would much 

VOL. ZVII. B B 
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rather the world should know what is said to my 
praise, than to my disadvantage, I shall suppress what 
has been written to me by those who have reviled me 
on this occasion, and only publish those letters which 
approve my proceedings. 

SIR, 

I am to give .you thanks in the name of half a 
dozen superannuated beauties, for your paper of the 
6th instant. We all of us pass for womln of fifty, 
and a man of your sense^knows how many additional 
years are always to be thrown into female computa¬ 
tions of this nature. We are very sensible that seve¬ 
ral young flirts about town had a design to c^ll us 
out of the fashionable world, and to leave ns iii the 
lurch by some of their late refinements, f 
three of them have been heafd to say, that they would 
kill every old woman about town. In order to it, 
they began to throw off their clothes as fast as they 
could, and have played all those pranks which you 
have so seasonably taken notice of. We were forced 
to uncover after them, being unwilling to give out so 
soon, and be r^arded as veterans in the beau monde. 
Some of us have already caught our deaths it 
For my own part, 1 have not been without a cold 
ever since this foolish fashion came up. 1 have fol¬ 
lowed it thus far with the hazard of my life; and 
how much farther I must go, nobody knows, if your 
paper does not bring us relief. You may assure 
yourself that all the antiquated necks about town are 
very much obliged to you. Whatever fires and 
fian^ are concealed in our bosoms (in whfbb perhaps 
we vie with the youngest of the sex) they are not 
sufficient to preserve us against the wind aad weather. 
In taking so many old women nnder your care, you 
have bm a real Guardian to us, and saved the life 
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of many of your contemporaries. In short, we all of 
us beg leave to subscribe ourselves. 

Most venerable Nestor, 

• Your humble Servants and Sisters. 

It am very well pleased with this approbation of my 
good sisters. I must confess 1 have always looked 
on the tucker to be the deem et tuiamen*^ the oma- 
ment and defence of the female neck. My good old 
lady, the Lady Lizard, condemned this fashion from 
the beginning, and has observed to me, with some 
concern, that her sex at the same time they are letting 
down their stays, are tuclTing up their petticoats, 
which grow shorter and shorter every day. The leg 
dibc<%vers itself in proportion with the neck. But I 
may possibly take another occasion of handling this 
extremily, it being my design to keep a watchful eye 
over every part of the female sex, and to regulate 
them from head to foot. In the meantime i shall 
fill up my paper with a letter which comes to me 
from another of my obliged correspondents, 

DEAR GUARDEB, 

This comes to you from one of those untuckere^ 
ladies whom you were so sharp upon on Monday 
was se'nnight. I think myself mightily beholden to 
you for the reprehension you then gave us. You 
must know 1 am a famous olive beauty. But though 
this complexiou makes a very good face when thm 
are a couple of black sparkling eyes set in it, it makes 
but a very indifferent neck. Your fair women there* 
fore thought by this fashion to insult the olives and 
the brunettes. They know very well, that a neck of 

e 

a The words milled on the larger silver and gold coins of 
this kingdom. 
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ivory does not make so fine a show as one of ala> 
bastur. It is for this reason, Mr. Ironside, that they 
are so liberal in their discoveries. We know very 
well, that a woman of the whitest neck in tlv^ world, 
is to you no more than a woman of snow; but Ovid, 
in Mr. Duke^s translation of him, seems to look upon 
it with another eye, when he talks of Corinna, and 
mentions 


-her beaving breast, 

Courting the hand, and suing to be prest.’ 

Women of my compl/jxion ought to be more mo- 
dc.st, cspociall.y since our faces debar ns from all ar¬ 
tificial whitenings. C^ould you examine many of 
these ladies who prt'seiit you with such beautiful 
snowy chests, you would find they are not all. of a 
piece. Good father Nestor^ do not let us alone until 
you have shortened our necks, and reduced them to 
their ancient standard. 

I am. 

Your most obliged humble Servant, 

Olivia. 

I shall have a just regard to Olivia’s remonstrance, 
though at the same time 1 cannot but observe that her 
modesty seems to be entirely the result of her com¬ 
plexion. 
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•JVbfi paueis 

Offenda macuiis, qtuu aut mcuria/udit 
Aut humana parum euvU 

• llOR. Ars Poet. 3A1. 

1 will not quarrel with a^Ught mntakey 
Such aa our nature^ frailty may excuse. 

‘roscommon. 

a 

Thet candour which Horace shows in the motto of 
my ptfper, is that wbioh distinguishes a critic from 
a caviller. He declares that he is not offended 
with those little faults in a poetical cOmpositiont 
Which may be imputed to inadvertency, or to the 
imperfection of human nature. The truth of it is, 
there can be no more a perfect work in the world, 
than a perfect man. To say of a celebrated piece 
that there are faults in it, is in effect to say no 
more, than that the author of it was a man. Fdr 
this reason 1 consider every critic that attacks an 
author in high reputation, as the slave in the Roman 
triumph, who was to call out to the conqueror. 
Remember, Sir, that you are a man.* I speak this 
in relation to the following letter, which criticises 
the works of a great poet, whose very faults have 
more beiyity in them than the most elaborate corn* 
positions of many more correct writers. • The 
remarks are very curious and just, and introduced 
by a oompliment to the work of an author, who ( 
am sura would not care for being praised at the 

B B 3 
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pense of another's reputation. I must therefore desire 
my correspondent to excuse me, if 1 do not publish 
either the preface or conclusion of his letter, but only 
the critical part of it 

SIR, 

Our tragedy writers have been notoriously de¬ 
fective in giving proper sentiments to the persons 
they introduce. Nothing is more common than to 
hear an heathen talking of angels and devils, the 
joys of heaven, and the pains of hell, according to 
the Christian system. Lee's Alexander discovers 
himself to be a Cartesian in the first page of 
CEdipus; * 

‘ . — T he sun’s sick too, * 

Shortly he’ll be an earth’-^ 

As Dryden's Cleoinenes is acquainted with the 
Copernican hypothesis two thousand years before its 
invention: 

* I am pleas’d with my own work $ Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when hia spacious hand 
Had rounded his huge ball of earth and seas. 

To give it the first push, and see it roll 
Along the vast abyss — 

1 have now Mr. Dryden's Don Sebastian be¬ 
fore me, in which I find frequent allnsions to an¬ 
cient history, and the old mythology of the hea¬ 
thens. It is not very natural to suppose a King of 
Portugal would be borrowing thougots out of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses when he talked even to those of 
his own court; but to allude to these Rom'an fables 
he talks to an Emperor of Barbary^ seems 
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very extraordinary. But observe how he derides him 
out of the classical in the following lines 

' Why didst not thou engage me mao to man. 

And fry the virtue of that Gorgon face 
To stare me into statue ?* 

• 

Alineyda at the same time is more book-learned 
than Don Sebastian. She plays an hydra upon the 
emperor that is full as good as the Gorgon. 

* O that^ had the fruitful heads of hydra. 

That one might hourgeon where another fell! 

Still would I give thee work|«still| still, thon tyrant, 

And hiss thee with the last—-——’ 

She afterwards, in allusion to Hercules, bids him 
‘ lay down the lion’s skin, and take the distaff ;* and 
in the fojlowing speech utters her passiou still more 
learnedly:— * 

' No, were we join’d, even tho’ it were in death, 

Our bodUfH burning in one funeral pile, 

The prodigy of Thebeg would be renew’d* 

And my divided flame should break from thine.’ 

The Emperor of Barbary shews himself acquainted 
with the Roman poets as well as eitlier of his prisoners, . 
and answers the foregoing speech in the same classic 
strain: — 

' Serpent, I will engender poison with thee; 

Our offspring, tike the seed of dragons’ teeth, 

Shall issue arm’d, and fight themselves to death.’ 

Ovid seems to have been Muley Molock’s favourite 
author, witness the lines that follow 

* She still inexorable, still imperious 

And loud, as if like Bacchus horn in thunder/ 
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I ^all conclude my remarks on his part with that 
poetical complaint of his being in love, and leave my 
reader to consider how prettily it would sound in the 
mouth of an Emperor of Morocco:— 

* The god of love once more has shot his (ires , 
Into my soul| and my whole heart receives him.' 

Muley Zeydan is as ingenious a man as his brother 
Muley Molock; as where he hints at the story of 
Castor and Pollux:— ** 

* May we ne'er meet! 

For like the twin^ of Leda, when I mount, 
lie gallops down the skies- 

» 

As for the Mufti, we will suppose that be was 
bred up a scholar, and not., only versed in 'the law 
of Mahomet, but acquainted with all kinds of polite 
learning. For this reason he is not at all surprised 
when Dorax calls him a Phaeton in one place, and 
in another tells him lie is like Archimedes. 

The Mufti afterwards mentions Ximenes, Al* 
bomoz, and Cardinal Wolsey, by name. The poet 
seems to think he may make every person in his 
play know as much as himself, and talk as well as 
he could have done on the same occasion. At 
least I believe every reader will agree with me, 
that the above<«meiitioncd sentiments, to which I 
might have added several others, would have been 
better suited to the court of Augustus, than that 
of Muley Molock. I grant they are beautiful in 
themselves, and much more so in that^ noble lan¬ 
guage, which was peculiar to this gtpflt poet. 1 
only observe, that they are improper ml (be persons 
, who make use of them. Dryden is, indeed, generally 
'wrong ia hia sentiments. Let any one read the 
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dialogue between Octavia and Cleopatra, 4nd he will 
be amazed to hear a Roman lady*s mouth filled with 
such obscene raillery. If the virtuous Octavia de¬ 
parts from her character, the loose Dolabella is no 
less inconsistent with himself, when all of a sudden 
he drops the pagan, and talks in the kentiments of re¬ 
vealed religion. 


• Heaven has but 

Onr sorrow for our sins, and then delights 
To p%rdon erring man. Sweet mercy ^ms 
It’s darling attribute, which limits justice; 

As if there were degrees in infinite: 

And infinite would jrathei*want perfection 
Than punish to extent————* , 

I jniglit show several faults of the same nature 
in the celebrated Aurenge Zebo. The impropriety of 
though^ in the speeches of the great mogul and his 
empress has been generafty censured. Take the senti¬ 
ments out of the shining dress of words, and they 

would be too coarse for a sc^ne in Billingsgate. 

a ««««« 

I am, &c. 

er. 
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N® 111. SATURDAY, JULY 18,1713. 


Hie aliquit^e gente hircosa Cenlumnum ^ 

Dkat: qtiod salts estj sapin mihi; non ego euro 
Esse quod Arcesiku^ eerumnosiqut Suionei. 

PERS. Sat iii. T?. 

% 

But licrr, some captain of the lanO or fleet, 

Stout of bis bantJs, but ufa soldier’s vrit, 

Cite*., I have ^ense, to serve my turn, in store; 

And he’s a rascal who pretendslomore: 

Damme, whatf^’er tho.se book^learnM blockheads say, 
Solon’s the veriest fool in all the play. 

DRYDEN. 

1 AM very much concerned when I see young gen¬ 
tlemen of fortune and quality so wholly set upon 
pleasures and diversions, that they neglect all those 
improvements in wisdom and knowledge which may 
make them ca.sy to themselves, and useful to the 
world The greatest part of our British youth lose 
their figure, and grow out of fashion by that time 
they are five and twenty. As soon as the natural 
gaiety and amiableiiess of the young man wears ofT, 
they have nothing left to recommend them, but lie 
b) the rest of their lives among the lumber and re¬ 
fuse of the species. It sometimes happens, indeed, 
that for want of applying themselves in due time to 
the pursuit of knowledge, they take up a book in 
their declining years, and grow very hopeful sebo- 
J[ars by that time they are threescore. 1 must there- 
, ;^re earnestly press my readers, who are in the 
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flower of their yoath» to labour at those accomplidh- 
ments which may set olf their prsons when iheir 
bloom is gone, and to lay in timely provisions for 
manhood and old age. In short, 1 would advise the 
youth of fifteen to be dressing up every day the man 
of fifty, or to consider how to make himself venerable 
at threescore. 

Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would 
do well to observe how the greatest men of antiquity 
made it their ambition, to excel all their contem¬ 
poraries in Icnowledge. Julius Cssar and Alexander, 
the most celebrated instances of human greatness, 
took a particular care to ^ distinguish themselves 
by their skill in the arts and sciences We have 
still extant several remains of the former, which 
justify the character given of him by the learned 
men of. his own age. * As for the latter, it is a 
known saying of his, * that he was more oblig^ to 
Aristotle who had instructed him, than to Philip 
who had given him life and empire.’ There is a 
latter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aulas Gelliui, 
which he wrote to Aristotle upon hearing that ho had 
published those lectures he had given him in private. 
This letter was written in the following words at 
a time when he was in the height of his Persian, 
conquests. 

ALEXANDER TO ARISTOTLE, GREETING. 

You have not done well to publish your books 
of Select Knowledge; for what is there now in 
which 1 can surpass others, if those things which £ 
have been instructed in are communicate to ev^ 
body ? For my own part 1 declare to yofi, 1 would 
rather excel others m knowledge than power,-— 
FarewelL 
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We sec by this letter, that the love of conquest 
was but the second ambition in Alexander's soul. 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, truly 
and essentially raises one man above another. It 
finishes one half of the human soul. It makes being 
pleasant to us, fills the mind with entertaining views, 
and administers to it a perpetual series of gratifications. 
It gives ease to solitude, and gracefulness to retire¬ 
ment. It fills a public station with suitable abilities, 
and adds a lustre to those who are in possession of 
them. 

Learning, by which I mean all useful knowledge, 
whether speculative or practical, is in popular and 
mixed governments the natural source of wealth and 
honour. If we look into most of the reigns from 
the conquest, we shall find that the favourites of each 
reign have been those who have raised themselves. 
The greatest men are generally the growtfi of that 
particular age in which they flourish. A superior 
capacity for business, and a more extensive know- 
led^, are the stops by which a new man often mounts 
to favour, and outshines the rest of his contemporaries. 
But when men are actually born to titles, it is almost 
impossible that they should fail of receiving an 
additional greatness, if they take care to accomplish 
themselves for it 

The story of Solomon's choice does not only instruct 
us in that point of history, but furnishes out a very 
fine moral to us, namely, that he who applies his 
heart to wisdom, does at the same time take the most 
proper method of gaining long life, riches, and repu¬ 
tation, which are very often not only the rewards but 
the efibets of wisdom. > 

*As it is very suitable to my present subject, I 
shall first of all quote this passage in |be words of 
sacred writ, and afterwards mention an allegory, 
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in which tliis whole passage is represented by a 
famous French poet: hoc questioning but it will 
be very pleasing to such of my readers as have a 
taste of* fine‘writinff. 

* fn Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
dream by night: and God said. Ask what 1 shall 
giv'e thee. And Solomon said. Thou hast showed 
unto thy servant David my father great mercy, ac-* 
cording as he walked before thee in truth and in 
righteoiisi^ss, and in uprightness of heart with thee, 
and thou hast kept for him this great kindness, that 
thou hast given him a son ^to sit on his tiirone, as 
it is at this day. And now, O Lord my God, thou 
hast made thy servant king instead of David my 
father: and 1 am but a little child; 1 know not 
how ^to go out and come in. Give therefore thy 
servant^n understanding heart to judge thy people, 
that 1 may discern bctw&n good and bad; for who 
is able to judge this thy so great a people ? And the 
speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked 
this thing. And God said unto him. Because thou 
hast ask^ this thing, and hast not asked for thyself 
long life, neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor 
hast asked the life of thine enemies, but hast asked 
for thyself understanding to discern judgment: 
Behold I have done according to thy words: Lo, 
1 have given thee a wise and understanding hearty 
so that there was none like thee before tbee, nei¬ 
ther after thee shall any arise like unto thee. And 
1 have also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, both riches and honour, so that there shall 

S pt be any among the kings like unto thee all thy 
ays. Aitd if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep 
my statutes and my commandments, as thy (alher 
David did ,walk, then I will lengthen thy days. And 
Solomon awoke, and behold it was a dream. 

The French poet has shadowed this story in an 
you xvii* c c 
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ftUei^ry, of which he seems to have taken the hint 
from the fable of the three goddesses appearing to 
Paris, or rather from the vision of Hercules, re¬ 
corded by Xenophon, where Pleasure and Virtue 
are represented as real persons making their court 
to the hero with all their several charms and allisre- 
tnents. Health, Wealth, Victory, and Honour aro 
introduced successively in their proper emblems 
and characters, each of them spreading their tempta¬ 
tions, and recommending herself to ihe young 
monarch's choice. Wisdom enters the last, and 
so captivates him with her appearance, that he 
l^ves himself up to her. Upon which she informs 
him, that those who appeared before her %vere no¬ 
thing else but her equipage; and that since he had 
placed his heart upon Wisdom, Health, Wealth, 
Victory, and Honour, should always wait her as 
her handmaids. (jdr. 


N* 112. MONDAY, JULY 20,1713. 


■■■■' ■ vdam 

Sftmit kumum Jugiente ptnn d, HOR. 3 Od. iU. 38. 

Scorns ttie base earth, and crowd below; 

And arith aaoariog wing still mounts on high. 

CREECH. 

Tub philosophers of King Charles’s .feign Here 
busy in finding out the art of flying. The famous 
Bis^p Wilkins was' so confldent success In it. 
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that he says he does not question but in the next 
Hgfi it vt'ill be as usual to hear a man call for his J 
wings when he is going a journey, as it is now 
call lor.tns boots. The humour so prevailed among 
the virtuosos of this reign, that they were actually 
mjiking parties to go up to the moon together, and 
were more put to it in their thoughts how to meet 
with ncconiiiiodaiions by the way, than how to get 
thither. Every one knows the story of the groat 
lady^, who at the same time was building castles 
in the afr for their rGception+. I always leave 
such trite quotations to my reader's private recoU 
lection. For which reascfti also I shall forbear ex- ' 
trading out of authors several instnnees of purti- 
cular persons who have arrived itl some perfection 
in this art, and exhibited specimens of it before 
multitudes of beholders. Instead of this I shall^^ 
present my reader with the following letter from 
artist, who is now taken up with thin invention, and 
conceals his true name under that of Daedalus. 


Mr. Ironside, 

Knowing that you are a great ,/^^ourager of 
ingenuity, 1 think fit to acquaint you that 1 have 
made a conpidcrable progress in the art of flyipg. 
I flutter about my room two or three hours in a 
morning, and when my wings are on, can go abovo 
a hundred yards at a bop, step, and jump. I 
can fly already as well as a turkey-cock, and 


* Margaret Duchess of Newcastle. 

f The Duchess of Newcastle objected ^ Bishop Wilihos, 
the waut of baiting p aces in the way to his New Worfd; the 
bishop expressed his surprise that this objection should be 
made by a lady who had been all her life employed in build¬ 
ing castles in the air. 

cc2 
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improve every day. If 1 proceed as I have begun, 
I intend to give the world a proof of my pro- 
/ iiciency in this art. Upon the next public thanks¬ 
giving day it is my design to sit astride the dragon 
upon Bow steeple, from whence, after the iirst 
discharge of the Tower guns, I intend to mount 
into the air, fly over E^eet-street, and pitch upon 
the May-pole in the Strand. From thence, by a 
gradual de.'scent, 1 shall make the best of my w'ay 
for St. Jamcs's-park, and light upon the ground 
near Rosamond Vpond. This 1 doubt not'will con¬ 
vince the world that 1 am no pretender; but before 
I set out, 1 shall desire t(< have a patent for mak¬ 
ing of wings, and that none shall presume to fly, 
under pain of death, with wings of any other mau^s 
making. 1 intend to work for the court mySelf, 
and will have journeymen under me to furnish* the 
^est of the nation. I likewise desire, that *1 may 
have the sole teaching of persons of quality, in 
which 1 shall spare neither time nor pains until 1 
‘ have made them as expert as myself. I will fly 
with the women upon my back for the first fort¬ 
night. 1 shall appear at the next masquerade 
dressed up in my feathers and plumage like an 
Indian prince, that the quality may see how pretty 
they will look in their travelling habits. You 
know. Sir, there is an unaccountable prejudice to 
projectors of all kinds, for which reason when I 
talk of practising to fly, silly people think me an 
owl for iny pains; but, Sir, you know better things.. 
1 need not enumerate to you the benefits which 
will accrue to the public from this invention; as 
how the roads of England will be saved when we 
travel .through these new highways, and how all 
family accounts will be lessened in the article of 
coaches and horses. 1 need not mention post and 
packet-boats, with hiany other conveniences of life, 
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which will be supplied this way. Id shert, Sir, 
when mankind are in possession of this art, they will 
be able to do more busitiess in threescore and ten 
years, than they could do in a thousand by the me¬ 
thods how in use. 1 therefore rocoinmend niybeli 
and ait to your patronage, and am }our most humble 
servant, 

D^dalus. 

1 have fully considered the project of tliese oiir 
modern l^md.ilists, and am resolved so far to dis¬ 
courage It, a-s to prevent any jieison flying in my 
time. It would All the Vorld with innumerable 
immoralities, and give such occasions for intrigues as 
people cannot meet with who have nothing but legs 
to carry them. You .should have a couple ol lovers 
make a midnight as'^ignation upon the top of the 
monuimmt, and sec the*cupola of St. PauPs covered 
with both sexes like the outsldo of a pigoon house. 
Nothing would be more ftequent than to see a beau 
flying in at a garret window, or a gallant giving 
chace to his mistress, like a hawk after a lark. There 
would be no walking in a shady wood without 
springing a covey of toasts. The poor husband could 
BOt dream what was doing over his head. If he were 
jealouH iiiot*ed he might ip his wife’s wings, but 
what would this avail ‘icu there were flocks of 
whore-masters perpetually huvenng over his house 1? 
What concejrn would the father ot a family be in all 
the time his daughter was upon the wing? Every 
heiress must ha%e an old woman flvmg at her heels. 
In short, the whole an would be full of this kind of 
gibicr'*', as the Kti^iich call it. I do allow, with my 
currespoadent, that there would be much more bU»i- 

* 6)bier signifies no morf^ than flyio$>'gaBi«« 

c c 3 
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nesfl done than there is at present. However, should 
he apply for such a patent as he speaks of, 1 question 
not but there would be more petitions out of the city 
against it, than ever yet appeared against any other 
monopoly whatsoever. Every tradesman that* cannot 
keep his wife a coiieh could keep her a pair of wings, 
and there is nO doubt but she would be every morn¬ 
ing and evening taking the air with them. 

I have here only considered the ill consequences of 
this invention in the intluence it would have on love- 
affairs. I have many more objections to omake on 
other accounts; but these 1 shall defer publishing 
uatil 1 see my friend astride the dragon. 


N® US. TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1713. 


• — Amphora c€Ppit 
institui; cunealt rota, cur ttreeus exit f 

iiOR. An Poet. ver. 3ti. 


When you h^in with so much pomp and show, 

Why is the end so little and so low ? 

ROSCOMMON. 

I LAST night received a letter from an honist citizen, 
who' it seems is in his honey-moon. It is written by 
a plain man on a plain subject, but has an air of 
^od sense and natural honesty in it, which may per- 
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haps please the public as much as myself. I shall not < 
therefore scruple giving it a place in my paper^ 
which is desired for common use, and for the l^neht 
of the poor as vrell as rich. 


GOOD MR. IRONSIDE, 


Cheapside, July 18. 

I have lately married a very pretty body, who 
being son^ething younger and richer than myself, I 
was advis^ to go a wooing to her in a finer suit of 
clothes than ever I wore jp my life; for 1 love to 
dress plain, and suitable to a man of my rank. 
However, I gained her heart by it. (jpon the wed¬ 
ding. day I put myself, according to custom, in 
another suit, fire-new, v<ruh silver buttons to it. I 
am so out of countenance among my neighbours upon 
being so fine, that 1 heartily wish rny clothes well 
worn out. I fancy every body observes me as I 
walk the street, and long to be in my old plain gear 
again. ^ Besides, forsooth, they have put me in a 
silk night-gown and a gaudy foors cap, and make 
me now and then stand in the window with it. 1 
am ashamed to be dandled thus, and cannot look in 
the glass without blushing to see myself turned info 
such a pretty little master. They tell me I must 
appear in my wedding-suit for the first month at 
least; after which I am resolved to come again to my 
every day’s clothes, for at present every -day is Sun¬ 
day with me. Now in niy mind, Mr. Ironside, this 
is the wrongest way of proceeding in the world. 
When a man’s person is ney and unaccustomed to 
a young body, he does not want any thing else to 
set him off. The novelty of the lover has mote 
charms than a wedding-suit I should think, there- 
fore^ that a mau'^hould keep bis finery for the latter 
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seadons of marriage, and not begin to dress until the 
honej-moon is over. I have eidiimed at a lord 
mayor's feast that the sweetmeat do not make their 
appearance until people are cloyed with beef and 
mutton, and begin to lose their stomachs. But 
instead of this, we serve up delicacies to our guests, 
when their appetites are keen, and coarse diet when 
their bellies are full. As bad as 1 hate my silver- 
buttoned coat and silk night-gown, I am afraid of 
leaving them off, not knowing whether iny wife 
would not repent of her marriage when sh^sees what 
a plain man she has to her husband. Pray, Mr. Iron¬ 
side, write something to ^prepare her for it, and let 
me know whether you think she can ever love me in 
a hair button. 

1 am, &c.. 

P. S. I forgot to tell you of my white gkives,. 
which they say, too, I must A\ear all the first lAonth. 

My correspondent’s observations are very just, 
and may be useful in low life ; but to turn them to 
the advantage of people in higher stations, 1 shall 
raise the moral, and observe something parallel to 
the w'ooing and wedding-suit, in the behaviour of 
persons of figure. After long experience in tlie 
world, and reflections upon mankind, 1 find one 
particular occasion of unhappy marriages, which, 
though very common, is not very much attended 
to. What 1 mean is this. Every man in the time 
of courtship, and in the first entrance of marriage, 
puts on a b^iaviour like my correspondent’s holiday 
suit, which is to last no longer than until be is 
settled in the possessioi^ of his mistress. He resigns 
his inclinations and understanding to hdl* humour 
and*^ opinion. He neither loves nor hates, nor 
talks nor thinks, in contradictioa to her. He is 
eofliroUed by a nod, mortified by a froi^n, and Uran- 
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sported by a smile. The poor young lady falls in Ibve 
with this supple creature, and expects ot him the same 
behaviour for life. 1 n a little tune sho finds that he has 
a ^vill c^fhis own, that he pretends to dislike what she 
appi oves, and that instead of treating her like a goddess, 
he uses her likea woman. What still makes the inisfor* 
tune worse, we find the most abjectfiatterers degenerate 
into the greatest tyrants. This naturally fills the spouse 
with sullenness and discontent, spleen and vapour, 
which, witli a little discreet management, make a very 
comfortabth marriage. I vei y much approve of iii) friend 
Tom Truelove in this particular. Tom made love to 
a woman of sense, and always treated her as such 
during the whole time of courtship: Ills natural 
temper and good breeding hindered him from doing 
any Ihing disugreeablef as his sincenty and frankness 
of behaviour made him converse with her, before mar¬ 
riage, iti the baine manner he intended to continue to 
do aftenvardb. Tom would often tell her, * Madam, 
YOU sec wliat a sort of man I am. If you will take 
me with all niy faults about me, £ proiinse to meud 
rather than grow w'orse.’ I remember Tom was once 
hinting his diblike of some little trifle bib mistress had 
said or done. Upon which she asked him how he 
would talk to her after marriage, if he talked at thia» 
rate before? * No, Madam,’ says Tom, ^ I mention 
this now because you are at your own disposal; were 
you at mine £ should be too generous to do it,* In 
short, Tom succeeded, and has ever since been better 
than his w ord. The lady has been disappointed on 
the right side, and has found nothing more disagree¬ 
able m the husband than she discovei^ in the lover. 
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y4/v<>os aceipitef et ceris opus in fun^itt: 

Fun recusantf apilus conditio placet. 

• PHJEDR. 3 Fab.xiii. 9. 

# 

Take the hivpfl, and empty your work into the combs; 

The druuck rt fuse, the bees aocept the proposal. • 

t 

I THINK myself obliged to aoquaint the publid^that the 
lion's head, of which 1 advertised them about a fort¬ 
night ago, is now erected at Button's coffee-house in 
RuascUstreet, Covent-garden, where it opt>ns its 
mouth at all hours for the reception of such intelli¬ 
gence as shall be thrown into it. It is reckoned an 
excellent piece of workmanship, and was designed by 
a great hand in imitation of the antique ^Egyptian 
lion, the face of it being compounded out of that of a 
lion and a wizard. The features are strong and well 
furrowed. The whiskers are admired by all that 
have seen them. It is planted on the western side of 
the coffee-house, holding its paws under the chin 
upon a box. which contains every thing that he swal¬ 
lows. He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge 
and action, being all head and paws. ^ 1 need not 
acquaint my readers, that my lion, like a moth, or 
hook-worm, feeds upon nothing but paper, and shall 
only beg of them to diet him with whblesome and 
jubstantial food. 1 must therefore desire that they 
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will not gorge him either with noncvcnsc or obscenity; 
Hnd inu^t likewise msif,% that his mouth be not de¬ 
filed with scandal, (oi I would not make use of him 
to revil^ the human species, ond saiiiue those who 
are his betters. 1 hIihII not suifer him to worry 
any man's reputation, iiur indeed fall on .my pei'^on 
whdisiKver, such only i \eej)ied as di-^rnce the name 
of ihi^ generous animal, and under the tide oi hons 
contrive the rum ol then fellow-siib)oU‘v I nm-i de¬ 
sire, likevaise, that intngucr'' will not make a { mpof 
my lion, and by his means conve^y tlu ir h( nglns to 
one another. Thont who %re realm die Insuny of 
the jxipes, obseive that ihe Leos havt' ikcu the l>est, 
and die innocents the worst ol that specand 1 hope 
thafl shall not be thought to de'-(»gati‘ troin my lion’s 
rharacler, by representing him as such a peaceable, 
good-natured, well-dtsi^ning beast 

1 intend to publish once every week, ' the roarings 
of the lion,’ and hope to make hiin roar so loud as to 
be heard all o\er the British nation. » 

li iny c orresjKmdents will do ihcir parts in prompt¬ 
ing him, and supplying him with suitable provision, 1 
question not but the lion’s head will be reckoned tbe 
best head in E igland. 

There is a notion generally recened in the world 
that a lion is a dangerous creature to all women 
who are not \irgiDs: which may have given occa¬ 
sion to a foolish report, that my lion’s jaws are so 
contrived, ab to snap tlie hands ol any ot the female 
sex, who are not thus qualified to approach it 
with bufety. I shall not spend much time in ex¬ 
posing the falbity of this report, which i believe 
Will not weigh any thing with womcm of sense. 
1 shall onl) say, that there is not one ol the sex m 
all the neighbourhood ol Coveot-garden, Who may 
not put her hand m his mouth with the same se¬ 
curity B6 if ^ were a vestal However, that the 
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ladies may not be deterred from corre^Onding ivith 
me by this method, I must acquaint them that the 
cofiTec-nian has a little daughter of about four years 
old, who has been virtuously educated> and 4itl lend 
her hand upon this occasion to any lady that shall 
desire it of her. • 

In the meantime I must further acquaint my fair 
readers, that 1 have thoughts of making a further 
provision for them at my ingenious friend Mr. Mot- 
teux's or at Corticelli’s, or some other place fre- 

? uentcd by the w'its and beauties of the sex. As 
have here a lion’s head for the men, I shall there 
erect an unicorn’s head for the ladies, and will so 
contrive it, that they may put in their intelligence at 
the top of the horn, which shall convey it into ar little 
receptacle at the bottom prepared for that purpose. 
Out of these two magazines I shall supply the town 
from time to time with what may tend to their edi¬ 
fication, and at the same time carry on an epistolary 
correspondence between the two heads, not a little 
beneficial both to the public and to myself. As both 
these monsters will be very insatiable, and devour 
great quantities of paper, there will be no small use 
redound from them to that manufacture in particular. 

The following letter having been left with the 
keeper of the lion, with a request from the writer 
that it may be the first morsel which is put into his 
mouth, 1 shall communicate it to the public as it 
came to my hand, without examining whether it be 
poper nourishment, as 1 intend to do for the future. 

MR. GUARDIAN, 

Your predecessor, the Spectator, has endea¬ 
voured, but in vain, to improve the charms of 
the fair sex, by exposing their dress whenever 
it launched into extremities. Among the rest, the 
Ipeat petticoat came under hb conrideration 3 but 
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in contradiction to vrhdtover he has said, they still 
resolutely persist m Ihi^ Idshion. The form of their 
bottom IS not, 1 couless, at together the'same, for 
Tvhereas before it was of an orbimlar make, they 
now look as if the) were pres’'ed, su that they seem 
to deny access to any part but the middle. Many 
are the locoavenleDCieb that dccrue to her Majesty's 
loving subjects from the said [leiucoats, as hurting 
men’s sbina, sweeping down the wares of industrious 
females ip the streets, I saw a young lady 

fall down the other day; and believe me, Sir, she 
very much resemblcnl an overturned bell without a 
clapper. Many other dibaslers 1 could tell you of, 
that beful thembelvcb, as well as utlit'rs, by means 
of this unwieldy garment. I wish, Mr. Guardian, 
you would join with me in showing your dislike of 
such a monstrous fabhion; and I hope, when the 
ladies see it is the opinion of two of the wisest men 
in England, they will be convinced of their folly. 

I am, Sir, 

Your daily Reader and Admirer, 

Tom Plain. 
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N*ll5. THURSDAY, JULY 93, 1713. 


Ingerirtim par moterm J W. SaI* i. 151. 

, A genius equal l > Ujp sulMcet. 

Wnr.N 1 read rnlo*. df 1 immediately io- 

qnire after the ol the author who has writ¬ 

ten them, and bj that inean‘' dncover what it is he 
likes in a eompo'iition . for theie is no question but 
every man amis at least at what he thinks beautiful 
in othcMs. K 1 find, by hi^ jwn manner of Writing, 
that he is heathy and tasteless, 1 throw aside his 
cnheisms with a swrot indignation, to see a man 
wnhtmt genius or poiiten^^sH dictating to the world 
on subjf'cts which 1 find are far above his reach. 

If the critic has published nothing but rules and 
observations in critici-ni, 1 then consider whether 
thire I'M? a propriety and elegance in his thoughts 
and words, clearness and deiicac\ in his remarks, 
wk and good breeding in his raillery; but if, in the 
place of all these, 1 find nothing but dogmatical 
stupidity, 1 must beg such a writer's pardon, if 1 
have no manner of deference for his judgment, and 
refuse to conform myself to his taste. 

* So Macer and Mnndangus s hool thp times, 

^ And write tu rusged prose the softer rules wf rhymes. 

' "W e|t do ihey play the careful ci ilic’s* part. 

Instructing doubly by their matchless art: 

Kulet* for good verse they first w ith pains iftdite. 

Then show us what are bad by what they wnte.’ 

Mjw CeacaEvs to Sir R. Taaim. 
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The greaSltct crldce among the ancients are thoa^ 
who have the most excelled in all other kinds of 
composition^ and have shown the height of good 
writing even in the precepts which they have given 
for it 

Among the modems likewise no critic has ever 
pleased, or been looked upon as authentic, who did 
not show by hb practice that he waS a master of the 
theory. I have now one before me, who, after 
having gilven many proofs of his performances both 
in poetr/ and prose, obliged the world with several 
critical works. The author I mean is Strada. His* 
prolusion* on the style of the most famous among 
the ancient l^atiii poets who are extant, and have 
written in epic verse, is one of the most entertaining, 
as well as the most just pieces of criticism that I 
have ever read ; 1 shall make the plan of it the sulyect 
of tliiif da}' ’s paper. • 

It is commonly known that Pdpe Leo the Tentli 
was a great patron of learning, and used to be 
present at the performances, conversations, and 
disputes of all the most polite writers of his time. 
Upon this bottom Strada founds the following 
narrative. When this pope was at his villa, that 
atood upon an eminence on the banks of the Tiber, 
the poets contrived the following pageant or ma¬ 
chine for his entertainment. They made a huge 
floating mountain, that was split at the top in 
imitation of Parnassus. There were several marks 
on it that distinguished it for the habitations of heroic 
poets. Of all the muses Calliope only made lier* 
appearance. It was covered up and down with 
groves of laurel. Pegasus appeared hanging off 
the side of a rock, with a fountain running from bis 

* Stradse ProL Acad. lib. ii. Prol. Poet. ▼. 
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heel. This floating Parnassus fell down the nver to 
the sound of trumpets, and in a kind of epic measure, 
for it W’as rowed forward by six huge wheels, 
I three on each side, that by uieir constant motion 
carried on the machine, until it arrived betore the 
pope’s villa. 

The representatives of the ancient poets were 
disposed in stations suitable to their respective 
characters. Statius was posted on the highest of the 
two summits, which ^vas fashioned in the form of a 
precipice, and hung over the rest of the mountain in 
a dreadful manner, so that people regarded him with 
the same terror and curiosity as they look upon a 
daring rope-dancer whom they' expect to fall every 
moment. 

Claudian was seated on the other summit, wliich 
was lower, and at the same time more smoothr and 
even than the former. It was observed likewii^ to be 
more barren, and to produce, on some spots of it, 
plants that are unknown to Italy, and such as the 
gardeners call exotics. 

Lucretius was very busy about the roots of the 
mountains, being wholly intent upon the motion 
and management of the machine, which was under 
his conduct, and was indeed of his invention. He 
was sometimes so engaged among the wheels, and 
covered with machinery, ' that not above half the 
poet appeared to the spectators, though at otlier 
. times, by the working of the engines, he was raised 
^ up, and became as conspicuous as any of the brother- 
*'hood. 

Ovid did not settle in any particular place, but 
ranged over all Parnassus with great nim^leness and 
activity. But as he did not much care for the toil 
and pains that were requisite to climb the upper part 
of the hill, he was generally roving about Ihe bottom 
"tf it 
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But there was ii6iie who was plated in a inor# 
eminent station, and had a greater prospect undM 
him than Lacan. He vault^ upon Pegasus with’ 
all the heat and infr^idity of youth, and seemed de* 
siroua of mounting into the clouds upon the back of 
him. But as the ninder feet of the horse stuck to tfae^ 
mountain, while the body reared up in the air, the 
poet with great difficulty kept himscll from sliding 
off his back, insomuch that the people often gave him 
for gone, and cried out every now and then that he 
was tumbling. 

Virgil, with gieat modesty in his looks, was seated 
by Calliope, in the midb| of a plantation ot laurels, 
which grew thick about him, and alpost covered him 
with their shade. He would not, perhaps, have been 
seen m this retirement, but that it wa:* impossible to 
look upon Calliope, without seeing Virgil at the same 
time^ 

This poetical masquerade was no sooner arrived 
before the pope^ villa, but they received an invitation 
to land, which they did accordingly. The hall pre¬ 
pared for their reception was with an audience 
of the greatest eminence for quality and politeness. 
The poets took their places, and repeated eaah of thei^ 
a poem written m the style and spirit of thohe immor¬ 
tal authors whom they represented. The subject of 
these several poems, with the judgment passed upon 
4 Mich of them, may be an agreeable entertainment for 
another day's paper. 
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no. FRIDAY, JULY 24, 1713/ 


—. J girf/VM/MfB am ‘ 

FortiuB ff< mehus‘ HOR. 1 Sat. x II. 

A jest in scorn points out, and hit; the thin|v 

More home than the moi Obest satirc^s sting. 

There are many little enormitic<f in the world, 
which our preachers would be very glad to s.ee re¬ 
moved ; but at the same time dare not meddle with 
them, for fear of betrajing the dignity of tlie pul¬ 
pit. Should they T|pommend the tucker in a pathetic 
discourse, their audiences would be apt to laugh out. 
1 knew a parish, where the top-woman of it used al¬ 
ways to appear with a patch upon some part of iier 
forehead. The good man of the place preached at it 
with great zeal for almost a twelvemonth; but instead 
of fetching out the spot which he perpetually aimed 
at, he only got the name of Parson Patch for his 
jpains. Another is to this day called by the name of 
Doctor Topknot, for reasons of the same nature. 1 
remember the clergy, during the dm# of Cromweirs 
usurpadon, were very much taken up in reforming the 
female world, and showing the vanity of those out¬ 
ward ornaments in which the sex so much delights. 
I have beard a whole sermon against a white-wash, 
j«]ld have known a coloured ribbon made the mark of 
Uuii tmeoayerted* The clergy of the present age are 
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not transported with these indiscreet fervours, 
knowing that it is hard for a reformer to avoid ridi¬ 
cule, when he is severe upon subjects which are rather 
apt to produce mirth than serioubness. For this rea¬ 
son, Iflook upon myself to be of great u^e to these 
good men. While they are employed in extirpating 
mortal sins, and cnmcb of a higher nature, 1 bhuuid be 
glad to rally the world out ol indecencies and vejiial 
tranAgressions. While the doctor is curing distempers 
that have the appearance of danger or death in them, 
the merry-andrew has his separate packet for iho 
megnins and tooth-acli. 

Thus much I thought fit to premise before I re¬ 
sume the ^bject which J have alieady handled, 1 
mean the Aked bosoms of our BntHfi ladies. I hope 
they w'lil not take it ill of me, if 1 still beg thot they 
will be covered. 1 shall here present them wjth a 
letter on that particular, as it was yesterday conveyed 
to me through the li(>irs mouth. It comes from a 
quaker, and is as follows: 

NF8TOR IRONSIDE, * 

Our friends like thee. We rejoice to find thou 
beginnest to have a glimmering of the light in thee. 
We shall pray for thee, that thou inaycst be more 
and more enlightened. Thou givest good advice' 
to the women of this world to clothe themselves 
like unto our friends, and not to expose their fleshly 
temptations, for it is against the record. The lion 
is a good lion; * he roareth loud, and is heard a great 
way, even unto the sink of Babylon! for the scarlet 
whore is governed by the voice of thy lion. Look 
on his order. 

^ Borne, July 8, 1713. A placard is published 
here, forbidding women of whatsoever quality, to 
go with nak( d breasts; and the priests are ordered 
not to admit the transgressors of this law to confes- 
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non, nor to communion, neither are they to enter the 
cathedraU, under •>evere penalties.’ 

These lines are faithUilly copied from the nightly 
paper, with this title written over it, * The Evening 
Post, Irom Saturday, July the eighteenth, to Tuesday, 
July the twenty-first.* 

Seeing thy hon is obeyed at this distance, we hope 
the iooiish women in thy own country will listen to 
thy admonitions. C)iheiwi-e thou art desired to make 
him still loar till all the beasts of the forest shall trem¬ 
ble 1 must again re[>eat unto thee, friend Nestor^ 
tile whole brotherhood have gieat hopes oi thee, and 
ex{HH:t to see thee so inspired with the light, as thou 
mayest speedily become a great preacher oi the word. 
T wish It heartily. 

Tliine, in every thing that is praise-worthy,. 

Tom Tremble. 

Tom’s Coffee-house, in Biithm-lane, 

the 33i<i day of the mouth called duly. * 

It ha])pons very o<hlly that the pope and I should 
hgve the same ibou«diis iiuich about the same time. 
My entinie^ vvili bf ap< if say, that we hold a corre¬ 
spondence togfihei aiid act by (oncert in this matter. 
1^1 that be as it \\iil, I siiail not be ashatned to join 
with hi^ holineb't in those particulars which are indif¬ 
ferent between U", i‘«jHcially when it is for the refor¬ 
mation of the finer hail ot inankiod. We are both of 
us about the same age, and consider this fashion in 
the same view. 1 hope that it will not be able to re¬ 
sist his bull and my hoii. I am only afraid that our 
ladies w ill itike occasion from hence to show their seal 
for the piotosiant religion, and pretend to expose their 
nalrad bosoms only in oppoaitioa to popery. 
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Cuta pn Dm »an^—• 

^ OVID. MlU via 721. 

The good are Jltavf n’s peculiar care. 

Looking over the late edition of Modsieur Roileau*'? 
Wciik-i, 1 wdf> very niuth pleased the artitle 
'ivhich ht has added to his noUs on the translation of 
liOngmus lit there tells us, that the sublime in 
writuig riscb cither from thenohlenobs ot the thought, 
the 111 agnilicence of the woids, or the harmonious and 
]i\eiy turn ol the phrase, and that the peifect sublime 
anacb from all these three m conjunction together, 
lie produces an instance erf tins perfee t sublime in 
four verses irom the Athalia oi Monsieur Racine.' 
When Abnei, one of the chict oHicers of the court, 
reprcbcnU to Joad the high-priest, that the queen h as 
incensed agiiiist him, the high>priest, notm the least* 
terrified at the nevrs, returns thib answer: 

* Celutqui mel un ft tin a la fuieurdti 
S(,ait auiit meckans arrtter la eomplotko 
hoittnv ovec rapect a sa wlonie nitnie^ 

Jf craiTu Dteu, cher Abner^ ei n’«i point d'autre tTaint€* 

* lie vi)io ruleth the raging of the sea, knows also 
how to check the designs of the ungod])i9l|^ submit 
myself with reverence to his holy -will. O Abner, 

I fear my*God, and I fear none but him.* Such a 
thought gives no less a sublimity to human nature, 
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than it does to good wriiing. This religious fear, 
it is |>rodiic^ by just apprehensions oi a Divine 
Power, naturally overlooks all human gu *1. ess that 
stands in competition with it. and exiinguishe^ every 
other terror thilt can settle itself in the iieart oi man ; 
it lessens and contracts the figure of the mo-»l exaltf*d 
person ; it disarms the tyrant and executioner: and 
represents to our minds the most enraged and the most 
powerful as altogether harmless and impotent. 

I'liere is no true fortitude which is not founded 
upon this fear, as there is no other principle of so 
settled-and fixed a nature. Courage that grows from 
constitution very often forsakes a man when he has 
occasion for it; and when it is only a kind of instinct 
in the soul, breaks out on all occasions without 
judgment, or discretion, ^'hat courage which pro¬ 
ceeds from the sense of our duty, and from the fear 
of olfeiiding Him that madv* us, acts always in a 
uniform manner, and according to the dictates of 
right reason. 

What can the man fear, who takes care in all his 
actions to please a Being that is omnipotent? A 
Being who is able to crush all his adversaries ? A 
Being that can divert any misfortune from befalling 
him, or turn any such misfortune to his advantage ? 
The person w'ho lives with this constant and habitual 
regard to the great superintendant of the world, is 
indeed sure that no real evil can come into his lot. 
Blessings may^ppear under the shape of pains, losses, 
and disappointments ; but let him have patience, and 
he will see them in their proper figures. Dangers 
may threaten him, but he may rest satisfied that they 
will either not reach him, or that, if they do, they 
win be the instruments of good to him. in short, he 
may look upon all crosses atid accidents, sufferings 
and afflictions, as means which are made use of to 
^ng him to happiness. This is even the worst of 
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that man's condition whose mind is possessed with 
the habitual fear of which 1 am now speaking. But 
it very often happeris^ that those which appear evils 
in our own eyes, appear also as such to Him who has 
human nature under his care ; in which case they are 
certainly averted from the person who has by this 
virtue made himself an object of Divine Pavotir, 
Histories are full of instances of this nature, where 
men of virtue have had extraordinary escapes out of 
such dangers as have enclosed them, and which have 
seemed inevitable. 

There is no example of this kind in pagan mstory 
which more pleases me, than^thai which is recorded 
in the life of I'imoleon. 'J'his extraordinary man waS 
famous for referring all his successes to Providence. 
Cornelius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his house 
a private chapel, in which he used to pay his devo¬ 
tions to the goddess who represented Providence 
among the heathens. I think no man was ever more 
distinguished by the Deity, whom he blindly wor¬ 
shipped, than the great person I am speaking of in 
several occurrences of his life ; but particularly in the 
following one, which 1 shall relate out of Plutarch, 

Three persons had entered into a conspiracy to 
assassinate Timoleon, as he was oflering up his de¬ 
votions in a certain temple. In order to it, they took 
their several stands in the most convenient places for 
their purpose. As they were waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to put their design in execution, a stranger 
having^ob^rved one of the conspirators, fell upon 
him and slew him. Upon which the other two, 
thinking their plot had been discovered, tlq^ them¬ 
selves at ''^rimoleoQ'a feet, and confessed t^^’.vhole 
matter. This stranger, upon examination, was found 
to have understood nothing of the intended assassina¬ 
tion ; but having several years before had a brother 
killed by the conspirator^ whom be here put to 
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death, oud having until now sought in vain for an 
opportunity of revenge, he chanced to meet the 
murderer in tlie temple, .who bad jdanted himself 
there for the above-mentioned purimae. PJatarch 
cannot forbear, on this occasion, speaking with a kind 
of rapture on the schemes oi Providence; which, in 
this particular, had so contrived it, that the stranger 
should, for so great a space of time, be debarred the 
means of doing justice to his brother, until by the 
same blow that revenged the death of one innocent 
man, he preserved the lil'e of another. 

For my own part, 1 cannot wonder that a man of 
Timoleon’s religion, should have his intrepidity 
and firmness of mind; or that he should be dis¬ 
tinguished by such a deliverance, as 1 have here 
related. ij;T* 
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*-^tjQ.rgtior ingtni 

VenUr - P£RS. Prol. ver. 10. 

Witty want. DRYDEN. 

I AM vei y well pleased to find that my lion has given 
such universdl content to all that have seen him. 
He hai} had a greater number of visitante than any of 
his biotherhood m the Tower. I this morning exa¬ 
mined his maw, where among much other food 1 
found the following delicious morsels. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

HR. GUARDIAN, 

I am a daily peruser of your papers. I have read * 
over and over your discourse concerning the tucker; 
as likewise your paper of 'fbursday the 16th instant, 
in which you say it is your mtention to keep a watch¬ 
ful eye ove every part of the female sex. and to re¬ 
gulate them from head to foot. Now, Sir, being by 
profession a mantua-maker, who am employed by the 
most fashionable ladies about town, I am admitt^ to 
them fre^ at all hours; and seeing thefjfl%»th drest 
and undrest, 1 think there is no person better qoali- 
fied than myself to serre you (if your honour pluses) 
in the nature of a Honeas. I am in the whole secret 
' of their fashion; and if you think fit to ratertain me 

▼01* XYIJU £ 1 
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in this character, I will have a constant watch over 
them, and doubt not I shall send you from time to 
time such private intelligence, as you will find of use 
to you in your future papers. 

Sir, this being a new proposal, I hope you will not 
let me lose the benefit ot it; but that you will ^rst 
hear me roar before you treat with any body else. 
As a sample of my intended services, 1 give you this 
timely notice of an improvement you will shortly see 
in the exposing of the female chest, which m defiance 
of your gravity is going to be uncovered*'yet more 
and more; so that, to tell you truly, Mr. Ironside, I 
am in some fear lest my profebsion should in a little 
time become wholly unnecessary. 1 must here ex¬ 
plain to you a small covering, if 1 may call it or 
rather an ornament for the neck, which you have not 
yet taken notice of. This consists oi a narrow* lace, 
or a small skirt of fine rufiled linen, which runs along 
the upper part of the stays before, and crosses the 
breasts without rising to the shoulders *, and being as 
it were a part of the tucker, yet kept in use, is there¬ 
fore by a particular name called the modesty-piece. 
Now, Sir, what 1 have to communicate to you at 
present is, that at a late meeting of the stripping 
ladies, in which were pre-ient several eminent toasts 
end beauties, it was resolved for the future to lay the 
nodtesty-piece wholly aside. It is intended at the 
Jiame time to lower the stays considerably before, end 
ftothing but the unsettled weather has hindered this 
design from being already put in execution. Some 
few indeed object to tilfe last improvement, but 
were over-ruled by the rest, who alleged it wa.4 their 
iiit^tioa, as they iageoioudy expressed dt, to level 
bieast-works entbeiy, and to trust to no defence 
Wt their own virtue. I am. Sir, 

(if you pfeaae^ your eecret Servant, 

LaoMttu Fiouuf. 
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DBAS SIR, 

« As by name, and duty bound, I yestsfrday brought 
in a prey of paper for my patron’s dinner; but by 
the forvardness of his paws, he seemed ready to put 
It into his own mouth, which does not enough re* 
sepnble its prototypes, ^ hose throats are open, sepul¬ 
chres. 1 aB.'ture you. Sir, unless he gapes wider be 
will sooner be felt than heard* Witness my hand, 

jAC&ALt* 

1*0 NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

SAGES NF.STOR, • 

Lions being esteemed by naturalitfts the most ge¬ 
nerous of beasts, tiie noble and majestic appearance 
they make in poetry, wherein they *10 often represent 
the hero himself, made me always think that name 
very applied to a predigate set of men, ut preseol 
going about seeking whom to devour: and though I 
cannot but acquiesce in your account of the deriva¬ 
tion of that title to them, it is with great satisfaction 
1 hear you are about to restore them to their formei 
dignity, by producing one of that species so public- 
spirited^as to roar for reformation of manners. **] 
will roar,’ says the (3|own in Shakspeare, * that it will 
do any man’s heart good to hear me; I will roar, 
that I will make the duke say, Let him roar again, )el 
him roar again.’ Such success, and such applausOt 1 
do not question but your lion will meet With, whilst 
like that of Samson, his strength shall bring forth 
sweetness, and his entrails abound with honey. 

At the time that 1 eougraiulate with the republic oi 
beasts upen this honour done to theif king, 1 must 
condole with us poor mortals, who by distance ol 
place are rendered incapable of paying our respects tc 
him, with the same assiduity as those who are usher¬ 
ed into his presence by tlM discreet Mr. Button. Upon 

s E 2 
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> his account, Mr. Ironside, I am become a suitor to 
aou, to constitute an out-riding lion; or, if you please, 
a jackal! or two, to receive and remit our homage in 
more particular manner than is hitherto provided. 
As it is, our tenders of duty every now and then mis¬ 
carry by the way ; at least the natural self-love that 
makes us unwilling to think any thing that comes 
from us worthy of coutenipr, inclines us to believe so. 
Methinks it were likewise necessary to specify, by 
what means a present from a fair hand may reach his 
brindled majesty ; the place of his residence being 
very unlit for a lady’s personal appearance. 

] am, 

Your tnost constant reader and admirer, 

N. R. 


DEAR NESTOR, 

It is a well known proverb in certain parts of this 
kingdom, ‘ Ixivc me, love my dog and I hope you 
will take it as a mark of my respect for your person 
that I here bring a bit for your lion.*** 

What follows being secret history, it will be print¬ 
ed in other papers; wherein the lion will publish his 
private intelligence. (^. 
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ventsl mvmtt, muaSo fum 

Stt mtht —— HOfL 1 Sat. iv. 141. 

A band of poeta to my aid IMI call. CREECH. 

There is nothing which *niore shows the want ol 
taste and discernment in a writer thfCti the decrying 
of tany author in gross; especially ot au author 
who has been the admiration ol multitudes, and 
that tpo 111 several ages of the world. This how¬ 
ever IS the general practice of all illiterate and ua- 
distinguishmg critics. Because Homer and Virgil 
and Sophocles have been commended by the learn¬ 
ed of all times, every scribbler who has no relish 
of their beauties, gives himself an air of rapturo 
when he speaks of them. But as he praise*^ thesa 
he knows not why, there are others whom he de¬ 
preciates with the .same vehemence, and upon the 
same account. We may see alter what a different 
manner iStrada proceeds in his judgment on the 
Latin poets: lor I intend to publish, in this papef| 
a continuation of that prolusion which was the 
subject of the last Thursday*. I shall therelore 
give my reader a short account in prose of every 
poem which was produced in the learned assembly 
there desenbed; and if he is thoroughly conversant 
in the works of those ancient authors, he yflU sec 
• 

* See No. 113, mad fortbeeoacfliiiioii No. 123. 
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i'with how much judgment every subject is adapted 
/to the poet who makes use of it, and widi how 
much delicacy every particular poet's way of writ- 
' ing is characteri2ed in the censure that is passed 
* upon it. Lucan's representative was the iii^t who 
recited before that august assembly. As Lucan 
was a Spaniardf his poem docs honour to that 
nation, which at the same time makes the romantic 
bravery in the hero of it more probable. 

Aiphonso was the governor of a town invested 
by the Moors. During the blockade tliey made 
his only son their prisoner, whom they brought 
before their walls, and e:rposcd to his father's sight, 

! threatening to put him to death, if he did not im¬ 
mediately give up the town. The father tells them 
if he had a hundred sons he would rather see 
them ail perish, than do an ill action, or betray 
his country. ‘ But,’ says he, * if you take a plea¬ 
sure in destroying the innocent, you may do it if 
you please: behold a sword for your purpose.* 
iJpon which he threw his sword from the wall, re- 
'^"turned to his palace, and was able, at such a junc- 
’ ture, to sit down to the repast which was prepared 
for him. He was soon raised by the shouts of tlie 
enemy and the cries of the besieged. Upon re¬ 
turning again to the walls, he saw his son lying in 
the pangs of death ; but far from betraying any 
weakness at such a spectacle, he upbraids his 
friends for their sorrow, and returns to finish his 


repast. 

Upon the recital of this story, Avhich is exqui¬ 
sitely drawn up in Lucan’s spirit and language, the 
whole assembly declared their opinion of Lucan in 
a coqfused murmur. The poem was praised or 
censured according to the prejudices which every 
one had conceived in favour or disadvantage of the 
Author. These were so very great, that some had 
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placed him, in (heir opinions, above the highest, and 
others beiieatli the lowest of the Latin p^ets. Most 
of tht‘m however agreed, that Lucan's genius was 
wonderfully great, but at the same time too haughty 
and he£lstrong to be governed by art, and that iiis 
style ^\ab like his genius, learned,|bold, and lively, 
birt withal too tragical and blustering. In a word, 
that he chose rather a gn^at than a just reputation ; 
to which they added, that he was the hrst of tbo 
Latin poets who deviated from the purity of tlio 
Roman l^guage. 

The rcpreseniati\c of Lucretius told the assti.ibly, 
that they should soon be sensible of the ditfereiico 
between a poet w'ho was a native of.Rome, and a 
stranger who hud been adopted into it: after winch 
he entered upon his subjiTi, w'hich I find exliilnted 
to nry hand in ^ s{xiculution of one of my pre- 
decessifts *, 

istrada, in the person of LucrcUus, gives un ac¬ 
count of a chimerical correspondence between tw'o 
friends by the help of a certain loadstone, which 
had such a virtue in it, that if it touched two several 
needles, when one of the needles so touched began 
to move, the other, though at never so great a dis¬ 
tance, moved at the same time, uiid in the same man¬ 
ner. He tells us, that two friends, being each of 
them possessed of one of these needles, made a kind 
of dial-plate, inscribing it with the four-and-twenty 
letters, in the same manner as the hours of the day 
are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. Then they 
fixed one of the needles on each of these plates in 
such a manner that it could move round without 
impediment so as to touch any of the four-and* 
tw'enty letters. Upon their separating from one 

* See Si»ect. No. 941, by Addison, who copies this whole 
yaragraj>ii verbaUm fiORk himself. 
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another into dietant countries, they agreod to vriih* 
draw themselves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of (he day, and to converse with one 
another by means of this their invention. Accord* 
infriy, when they were some hundred miles ^sundeTt 
each of them sh^ himself up in his closet at the time 
appointed, and immediately cast his eyes upon iiis 
dial'plate. If he had a mind to write any thing to 
his friend, he directed his needle to every letter that 
formed the words which he had occasion for, making 
a little pause at the end of every word or ^ntence to 
avoid confusion. The friend, in the meanwhile, saw 
his own sympathetic neCdle moving of itself to every 
letter, which that of his correspondent pointed at. 
By this means they talked together across a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one an¬ 
other in an instant over cities or inountaios, seas or 
deserts. ' 

The whole audience were pleased with the arti¬ 
fice of the poet who represented Lucretius, observ¬ 
ing very well how he bad laid asleep their attention 
to the simplicity of his style in some of his verses, 
and to the want of harmony in others, by fixing 
their minds to the novelty of his subject, and to 
the experiment which he related. Without such 
an artifice they were of opinion that nothing would 
have sounded more harsh than Lucretius’s diction 
and numbers. But it was plain that the more learn¬ 
ed part of the assembly were <juiie of another mind. 
These allowed that it was peculiar to Lucretius, above 
all other poets, to be always doing or teaching 
something, that no other style was so proper to 
teach in, or gave a greater pleasure to,those who 
had a true relish for the lioinan tongue. They 
added further, that if Lucretius had not been em¬ 
barrassed with the difficulty of his matter, and a 
little led away by an afiectation of antiquity, tbere 
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co\ild not have been any thing more perfect than hia 
poem 

C^laudnn succeeded Lucretius, having chosen for 
his suhiett the lunous contest betvseeu the nightin* 
gale dTia the lutanist, which cvety one ib acqu noted 
with, cs|)(dally since Mi Philips |i<ib so hnely ini* 
proved th It hint in bae ot his pastornlb 

lit had no soouui hniahcd, but the assembly ran^ 
with ac (1 im itiuns made m liib praise. Ills first 
' beauty which evoiy one owned, was the gri it dear¬ 
ness and ptrspiLUiiy which apjiearedm the plan of hia 
poem Others were wonderfully chirmcd with the' 
smoothness of his veise and the flowing ot his num¬ 
bers, HI which there were none ot those elisions and 
ciittipgii oft so frequent in the works of other poc is. 
There were several, however, of a more rehiied judg¬ 
ment,. who ridiculed that infusion ot foreign phiasc'S 
With which he hid cort^pted the Jj^itiii tongue, and 
spoke with contempt of the equability of his numbers, 
that cloyed and sitiated the car for winl of variety: 
to which they hkt vise adchd, a frequent and unsea?-’*' 
sonable aftectation of appearing sonorous and sublime. 

Tho secpiel of this prolusion shall be the work of 
another day 


* bee Strad , *ib. u. Prol 6* 
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•——Notbine elier can be found 

In uotiiai), th n to ^tndv household q-ood. 

And good woiks iii hei husband to pionnute. 

MILTON. 

A BIT FOA THE LlON. 

SIR, 

As 'toon a** you have set up your unicorn *, thfrt 
is no cjtipbduii but the ladies will make him push 
very furtoii'ily at the men ; for which reason J think 
it IS good to be before hand with them, and make 
the lion roar aloud at female irri.gularities. Among 
these, 1 wonder how their gaming has so long 
escaped your notice. You, who converse with the 
sober familY of the Lizards, are perhaps a stranger 
to those \iiJgos; but what would you say, should 
you see the Sparkler <<haking her elbow for a whole 
night together, and thumping the table with a dice* 
box/ Or, how would you like to hear the good 
widow'lady herself returning to her house at mid¬ 
night, and alarming the whole street with a most 
euormoub rap, after having sat up until that time 
at crimp or ombre 1 Sir, 1 am the husband of one 
of these female gimesters, and a great loser by it, both 
in my rest, and my pocket. As my wife,reads your 
papers, one upon this subject might be of use both to 
her, and 

Your humble Servant 


e No. 114. 
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I should ill deserve the name of Guardian* did 1 
not caution all niy fair wards against a practice 
which when it runs to excess* is the most shameful, 
but on€| that the female world can fall into. Tlie 
ill consequences of it are more than can be con* 
tailed in this paper. However, that 1 may pro¬ 
ceed in method, 1 shall consider them ; first, as they 
relate to the mind; secondly, as they relate to the 
body. 

Could look into the mind of a female game¬ 
ster, we should see it full of nothing but trumps 
and matadores. Her slumbers are haunted with 
kings, queens, and knaves. The day lies heavy 
upon her until the play-^^eason return*?, when for half 
a doaen hours together all her faculties are employ¬ 
ed in shuffling, cutting, dealing, and sorting out a 
pack o{ cards, and no i<leas to be discovered in a soul 
which calls itself rational, excepting little square 
figures of painted and spotted paper. W as the under¬ 
standing, that divine part in our composition, givea 
for such an use? Is it thus that we improve the 
greatest talent human nature is endowed with ? What 
would a superior being think were he shown this in¬ 
tellectual faculty ill a teiiiaie gamester, and at the same 
time told, that it was by this she was distinguislied 
from brutes, and allied to angels ? 

When our w'ometi thus fill their imaginations wit|i 
pips and counters, 1 cannot wonder at the story I have 
lately beard of a new-born child that was marked 
with the five of clubs. 

Their passions suffer no less by this practice than 
their understandings and imaginations. What hope 
and fear, joy and anger, sorrow and discontent, break 
out all at once in a fair assembly upon so noble an doca- 
sion as ths^t of turning up a card ! Who can consider 
without a secret indignation that alt those affections 
of the mind which should be consecrated to their 

3 
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children husbands, and parents, arc thus \dely pro'lli- 
^tuted and thrown away upon a hand at loo ’ F'or my 

( own part, 1 cannot but be grieved when T see a fine 
woman fretting and bleeding inwardly from-sUch tri¬ 
vial molne*', when I behold the late of an angel agi¬ 
tated and discomposed by the heart of a fury 

Out minds irc of &u<h i make, that tht y naturally 
give themseUts up to cxiry diversion which they are 
much actustoined to, and we alwajs had that play, 
wht n followed with as iduit>, engrosses the whole wo¬ 
man bhe quiikly grow^ uneasy in hei own family, 
takes but little pleasure in all the domtstic innocent 
endearments of life, and grows more fond of Pam, 
than of her luisbaiul IVly friend'1 het'phnstus, the 
best of husbmds and of iatheis, has often complained 
to me With tears in his eyts, of the late hour« he was 
forred to ktM-p if he would tnjoy his wife’s cQii\ersa- 
tion. ‘ When she returns to'me with joy in her face. 
It does not arise,* says he, * from the sight of hei hus¬ 
band, but from f/ie good luck she has had at cards. 
On the c ontrar;ysays be, * if she has been a loser, I 
am doubly a suflii rer by it She c(jmes home out of 
humour, is angry with everj body, displeased with all 
1 can do or say, and m reality for no other reason, 
but because she has been throw ing away my etitate.* 
What charming bedfellows and c ompauions for life 
are men likely to meet with that choose their wives 
out of such women of vogue and fashion ! What a 
ce of worthies, what patriots, what heroes, must we 
C-arpect from mothers of this make ? 
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1 come in the next place to coqjuder the ill con* 
sequences ^liich gaming has on the bodies of our 
female ads^eniurcr& It is so ordered that Almost 
c\cry thipg A^hich corrupts the soul decays the body. 
Th^ bc-iuties ot the face and mind arc generally de* 
Sirovcd hy tlie same means This consideration 
should have a particuiai weight with the female 
^orld> VIho were designed to please the eye and 
attract the regards of the other half of the species. 
Now there ib nothing that wearb out a fine face like 
the vigils the card-table, and those cutting passions 
which naturally attend them. Hollow eyes, haggard 
looks, and pale complexions* are the natural indica¬ 
tions of a female gamester. Her morning sle^js are 
not able to i^air her midnight watchings I have 
known a woman earned off half-dead fiom bassette ; 
and many a time grieved to sec a person of 
quality gliding by me in her chair at two o'clock in 
the morning, and looking like a spectre amidst a glare 
of flambeaux. In short, 1 never knew a thorough- 
paced female gamester hold her beauty two winters 
together 

But there is still another case m which the body 
IS more eudangeied than m the former All play- 
debts must be paid m specie, or by an equivalent. 
The man that plays beyond his income pawns his 
estate, the woman must find out something else to 
mortgage, when her pin-money is gone. The husband 
has his lands to dispose of, tlm wife her person. Now 
when the female body is once dipped, it the creditor 
be very importunate, 1 leave my reader to consider 
the consequences. 
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Ihnc ejaudii f^emUuSj i triitte leonum 

VIRG Ajti Ml 16 

Hence to our car tlu roar of lion*! nmc 

ftOAKTM.S Of IHI lU^v 


OfD i^CbTOR, 

l’\iR sintc tho fir«;t notue >oii 
riecUon of tint U'.elul nioim lont oi yo ir’^i iu Bvit- 
ton’b roffi t'-ho iH, 1 b ul u re ambition 

to imitate iht Knomud London Pitnlito, and 
boidi) Ncntiio my hm 1 down the throil of )our 
lion 1 iio snlijK* ol till*- h ttei the ielation of a 
club wluteoi 1 ani nKnibii, and \\huh has made a 
considcralih noi^-c i\ 'ili, I mean the Silent flub, 
TJie )oar ol our institution is 1694, the numhei of 
members tnoUe, and the plite of our meeting is 
DumbVdh*), m lloiboin We look upon our- 
''ei\cb a& the rulus ol the old Pythagoreans, and 
lia\e this ilia Mill in conimou with them, which is 
the found ition of our design, that ‘ Talking •spoils 
<oiiipaii\.’ The pusident of our society is one 
who was) IliQrn deal and dumb, and owes that bless¬ 
ings to nature, whuh m the rest ot us is owing to 
industry alone I find upon impuiy, that the 
greatei pait ot iis are niarncd men, aiid *;uLh whose 
wives are leniarkahly loud at home Hither we 
fiy for refuge, and enjoy at once the two greatest 
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anil niO'it valuable blcssinj^s, company and retires 
incut WiKn that enntn iit reUtiou ut your\ thti 
Spectator, j)ublishcd hi"* weekly papers, and gave^ 
ns that n markable account of his silenco (for ) oa 
mtnt kftow, though \\c do not read, jet wo inspect 
all su( li useiul e<)says) wl sceried unanmious to* 
iiwite liun to partake oui *<urec), but it was un*« 
luikily objiclcd, that he bid ju^t then published.a ^ 
dibcouise of his at iim own dub, and had not at rived 
tp that happy inactivity ol the tongue, wliuli we ex>- ' 
petted ireni a man of Ins undtrslamiing You will ' 
wonder, peihaps, how we mmaged ilu" deflate; 
but It will be easily acecainled for, when 1 tell you 
that our lingers aio as ninibh*, and «is ini Jilhblo in¬ 
terpreters of oui ihoUfjln-. otlui' i’ iongius 
are* yet evtii llns nefliimr i lorpj me is o ily al¬ 
lowed upon itiL Vdglith 1 oci i inn i »» ' mro 
the %Asc uisiituMons of^ In Tuiks, and mhir Kastoru 
nations, wlua all conim.i ids lo ptMloiiiud by of¬ 
ficious inuUs, and we wnidtr tliai the polit© 
courts ol Chiistendoin slim Id lunn so fir hori of 
the niaje*.Ty of birbanans lien Joiison has ^ ed 
an eternal leputatioi among iis by Iik play iailed 
The Silen* W o nan E't • > nn ihIkm Iu re is another 
Morose*" while ihi club i lUing, bui at homo 
miy talk a- marh and is fast as his fa nily occa-" 
sioii'i wnliou briacli of stvtute Tlu ad¬ 

vantages wc liml Ircun this ijuikcr Ide assinbly are 
Tnany. o considor, that ria iJiidei-.Mmlhig ol a 
man is liable to mi'>takes ami lus will tond of con¬ 
tradictions, that disputes, which ere <it no weight 
in themseUe*, aie ollen very • on-idi ruble in iheir 
effects The disuse it the tongue is the only eilec- 
tual remedy against the^e. All paity concenw, all 

* Th*e oamc of a cl ar*uter m the bileiii Woman. 
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private scandal, all insults over another man's weaker 
reasons, must there be lost, where no disputes arise 
Another ad\ antage which follows from the first (and 
which 18 very rarely fo be met with) is, ths^ we are 
all upon the same level m conversation A wag ol 
my acquaintance used to add a third, viz that if 
ever we do debate, we are sure to have all our 


arguments at our fingti ends Ot all Longinus’s 
remarks, we are most enamoured with that excellent 
passage, where he mentions Ajax’s bilciiec as one 
ol the noblest instanris oi the sublime , and, il you 
Will allow me to be free with a mmesakc ol ;your’s, 
I should think that the evirlastingstory-ttllei Nestor^, 
had he been likened to tbt ass instead of our hero, he 


hod suHtred Uss by tht comparison. 

1 have alrLady dcscnlxd the practice and sen¬ 
timents of this so(iet), and shall but barely men¬ 
tion the npuit of the neighbourhood, that we arc 
nut only as mute as fishts, but that we drink like 
fishes too, that v^e are like the Welshman’s owl, 
though we do not sing, we pay it olf with thinking 
Others take us for an asaemblj of disaileeted persons, 
nay, their zeal to the government has earned them 
so (ar as to send las* week, a partjr of constables to 
surpn/e us You may c isily imagine how exactly 
\Vb represiiited the Roman senator^ of old, sitting 
with niaji&tie «ihnce, and undaunted at the approach 
of an arm> ol Gauls 11 you approve ol our under¬ 
taking, you need not dee 1 ire it to the world your 
silence shall bf interpret d a« consent givcii to the 
honourable bodj ol Mutes, and in particular to . 


Your humble Seivant, 

Nl D Mt M. 


* Meanini; the character exhibited under the name of 
Nestor id Humer*» Poems. 
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P. S We have had but one word spoken siiil 
the fountldiion, for which Uie member was expell 
by the old Roman custom of bendini^ back tl 
tliumb. lie had just received the nows of the batj 
tie orilochstet, and being too impatient to com*^ 
municate his joy, was unfortunately betrayed int 
a lapstis lingua. We acted on the principles of tl 
Roman Manlius, and though \\c approved of th 
cause of Im mor <is just, wc condemned the effectj 
as a manliest violation of his duty. 

1 never could have thought a dumb man would^ 
have roared so well out of my lion’s mouth. My I 
next pretty correspondeiA, like ShakspearA lion 
in Pyramus and Tlusbe, roars and it were any 
nightingale. i 

' 4^ir. IRONSIDE, Jtt/y28, 1713. 

I was afraid at first you were only m jest, and hac 
a mind to expose our nakedness for the diversion of 
the town; but since 1 see that you are m gooc 
earnest, and have infallibility of your side, 1 cau-' 
not forbear returning my thanks to you for the 
rare you take of us, having a fnend who has pro- 
iniseci me to give my letters to the lion, until ww 
can communicate our thoughts to you through our 
own proper vehicle. Now you must know, dear 
Sir, that if you do not take care to suppress this 
exorbitant growth of the female chest, all that is leff 
of my waist must inevitably perish. It is at this 
time reduced to the depth of four itiphes, by what 
I have already made over to my neck. But if 
the btripjping design mentioned Iw Mrs. Figleaf 
yesterday should take effect. Sir, I dread to Ahink 
what it will come to. In short, there is no help for 
it, my girdle and all must go. This is the naked « 
trutli of the matter. Have pity on me then. 

£ F 3 
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ly dear Guardian, and preserve me from hemg so 
inumanly exposed 1 do assure you that I follow 
^our precepts as much as a young woman can, who 
vili live in the world without being laughed at 1 
liave no hooped petticoat, and wlitii 1 itu a Aiation 
Jwill wear broad tuchers whether you succted or no 
[If the flying project takes, 1 intcna to be the last in 
[wings, being resolved in every thing to beha e 
las oecomcb 

\our most obedient Ward. 
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« 


Kec magis exprtssi vullus per ahenca stgna 

HOJl 1. £p. II 246 ^ 


IMITATPD 

Kot with such tnajcstv, such bold relief, 

The fonns august, of king, or vonqu’i mg chief, 

£*er swcll’d on marble. POPE. 

Tiur I may get out of debt with the public as fast 
as I can, I shall here give them the remaining part 
of &trada*s cTiUcn>m on the Latin heroic poets. 
My readers may see the whole work in the three 
papecb numbered 115, 119, 122. Those" who are 
acquainted with the authors themselves cannot bat 
be pleased to see them so justly represented, and 
as for those who have never perused the originals^ 



they n>^y form a judgment of them from such accil* 
rate and entertaining copies, 'Phe whole piece wilt 
show at lease how a man of genius (and none elso^ 
should call himself a critic) can maho the driest aril 
a plcaang ainustinenl. * 

The St‘<]xiel of Slrachrs Prohibion^ Uh, ih proL 6, 

The ])oet who pcisonated ()\ul, gi^es an ac^iint 
of the i;h»^ o-m.ijriu-t, ci of the loudostone which 
attiads golcl» after manner as the com¬ 

mon load-stouG attracts in>ii. The aitlhur that he 
might express Ovid's wa} of thinking, derives this 
virtue to the chr\so-magnet from a poetical meta- 
morphoMs. 

‘ As 1 was sitting by a well,’ sajs he, ‘ when I 
wuS'va boy, my ring dropped into it, when im¬ 
mediately my lather (astoning a certain atone to 
the end of a line let it down into the w'cU. It no 
sooner touched the surface of the wattT, but the 
ring leaped up from the bottom, and (lung to il in 
such a manner, that he dn‘W it out like a fish. My 
father seeing me w^ondt'r at the expeimient, gave' 
me the following account of it. When Deuralion 
and P}rrha went about the world to repair mankiniB 
by throwing stones over tlieir heads; the men whd 
rose from them differed in their inclinations ac* 
cording to the places on which the stones fell 
Those which fell m the fields became ploughmen and 
dmpherds. Those which fell into the water pro¬ 
duced sailors and fishermen. Tliuse that tell among 
ther woods and foiests gave birth to huntsmen^ 
Among Mia rest there were several that fell upod 
mountains that had mines of gold and siUer ftt 
them. This last race of men immediately betook 
themselves to the search of these precious metals^ 
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btit nature being displeased to see herself ronsaek-^ 
ed, withdrew these her treasures towards the centre 
^of the earth. The avarice of man however per¬ 
sisted in its former pursuits, and ransacked her in¬ 
most bowels in quest of the riches which th«;y con¬ 
tained. Nature seeing herself thus plundered by a 
' swarm of miners, was so highly incensed, that hhe 
shook the whole place with an earthquake, and 
buried the men under their own works. The 
Stygian flames which lay in the neighbourhood of 
these deep mines, b{oke out at the saino time with 
groat fury, burning up the whole mass of human 
limbs and earth, until they were hardened and 
baked into stone. The human bodies that were 
delving in iron mines were converted into thobo 
common loadstones which attract that lUetal. ‘ Those 
which were in search of gold became chryso-magnets, 
k and still keep their former avarice in their p?csent 
state of petriiaction.’ 

Ovid had no sooner given over speaking, but the 
^assembly pronounced their opinions of him. Seve¬ 
ral were so taken with his easy way of WTiting, and 
had so formed their tastes upon it, that they had 
' no relish for any composition which was not framed 
^fn the Ovidian manner. A great many however 
^were of a contrary opinion; until at length it was 
determinated by a plurality of voiceSf that Ovid 
highly deserved the nature of a witty man, but that 
his language was vulgar and trivial, and of the 
nature of S^ose things which cost no labour in the 
Invention, hut are ready found out to a man’s 
diand. In the last place they all agreed, that^the 
greatest objection woich lay against Ovid,^ bot^ as 
IP hb life and writings, was his having too much 
wit, and that he would have succeed^ better in 
both, had he rather checked than indulged it. 
9tatias stood up next with a swelling and haughty 
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air, and made the following story the suljeet OS 
poem. 

A German and a Portuguese, when Vnmna 
besieged, having had frequent contests of nwiky/ 
were Jlrepanng tor a single duel, when on a stiddtl^ 
the walls were attacked by the enemy. Upon 
%oth the German and Portuguese consented to socri-1 
fice their pri\ate resentments to the public, and tO' 
SCO who could signalize himself most upon the com* { 
mon foe Each of tliem did wonders m retelling I 
the erihmy from diifereiit parts of the walL Thoi 
German was at length engaged amidst a whole anoiy. 
of Turks until hia left asm that held the shield 
unfortunately lopped off, and he lumself so suuuied^ 
with a blow he had received, that he fell down i^| 
dead The Portuguese seeing the condition of hi$ ^ 
riv^l, very generously flew to his succour, du^peraed ^ 
the*multitude that ^ere gathered about himt ondy 
fought over him as ho lay upon the ground* In ‘ 
mean while the German recovered from his tranco* 
and rose up to the assistance of the Portuguese, w1 
a little after had his right arm, which held hiS swosdf^ 
cut ofl by the blow of a sabre. He would have Sest^ 
his life at the same time by a spear which was ati 
at his back, had not the German slam the person 
was aiming at him. These two competitors for 
having reelifed such mutual obligations, now 
in conjunction, and as the one was only aUe to i 
the sword, and the other a shield, made up but 
warrior b^wixt them. The Portoguese coveted 
German, while the German dealt destruetiQii amol 
the enemy. At length, finding themselvea lamt 
loss of li^lood, and resolving to pendi nobly, they 
vanced to the roost shettmed pert of the W^ 
threw themselves down, wiUi a htige fiagmetti 
upon tbh heads of the besiegers. 

When Statius cessed, the old 
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iDoadmiqg hiA mAnner of writing. Some 
y|i9 Wy loud Aoclamations, such as lie had re- 
if Jhis decbinog him the ouiy man 

tiad written in a style which was truly heroical, 
||||^thait he was above all others in his iamcMs well 
' ia dictiom Others jcensured him as onUp \\b< J 
aU boundb m lus images and cxpre»«t 
Id* Uughit^ at the cruelt} of his coucepuons, th t 
of 4us numbers, and the druadlul pump ant 
^t of his expressions. There were, liowevei, a^ 
aeleot judges who moderated between both these 
|und pronounced upon Statius, that there 
la his style much poetical heat and fire, but 
$0 mutdi AS bulhed the biightness of it. 

htfiro was a majesty m hia verse, but that it was 
Ipj^ply rather of n tyrant than of a king. That 
towering among the cloudh, but often 
t]^ fate of Icarus. In a word, that Smyrna 
UUMItIg ^ poets, what Alexander the Great is 
a man of great virtues and of great 

W 

tSfSH the last of the ancient poets who pro- 
upon this occasion. His subject was 
uf Theutilla*, which being so near that 
iu all its circumstance*), am at the same 
^ Im^ied by a very ingenious gonikman in 
Mr. Dryden*s Miscellanies, 1 shall here 
^sdter accoimi of it. When he bad done, 
dedsnsd die works of this great 
nidi 0 r for their< admiration than for 
and that if any thmg was watuiog 
it was to be ascribed to a defici- 
s and pot in the genius of this 

wans» however^ some envious 
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mirmnra and detractions hoard among the 
f there weie very froqnentiy veraes m hun 
''(gged or wanted spint, and were rather to be 
ion faultless than beaatituK But these h 
ais eensiircb weie heard with a general mdignua 
•f need not observe to my learned reader^ ihai' 

J going story of the German and PortugtKsa if 
It the same in every particular with that \ , 
go rival soldiers m Caesar's Commetitanea m 
rolusioV ends with the performance of an Itfmj 
i^oet full of those little witticiama and conoeitf sAljl 
have infected the greatest part of modem po«far|r* 
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